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Wide  sunlit  streets  and  tree-lined  walks, 
Where  neighbors  stop  for  friendly  talks; 

Our  country  town,  so  pleasant  and  bright, 
Is  kept  in  order  both  day  and  night. 

Farm  folks  and  merchants  engage  in  trade 
By  their  honest  labor  our  town  was  made. 

Our  churches  proclaim  folks'  faith  in  God 
To  help  them  live  well  above  the  clod. 

Our  good  schools  and  our  library  show 
Where  our  people  for  their  learning  go. 

We  are  proud  of  the  heritage  handed  down 
By  the  folks  who  built  our  country  town. 

They  built  into  it,  their  fiber  and  caliber, 

Thus  making  for  our  strong  christ'an   character 

Our  country  town  gives  the  heart  a  thrill— 

Which  in  our  great  nation  has  a  place  to  fill. 

Lillian  A.  Rapp 
Sublette,  Illinois 
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The  honor  of  writing  this  introduction  should  have  been  given  to  one 
of  Amboy's  older  citizens.  However,  it  has  been  accepted  by  me,  as  mayor, 
in  all  humility,  because  of  my  high  personal  regard  for  the  author.  My  few 
remarks  are  based  upon  the  observations  of  a  relative  newcomer.  They 
have  been  garnered  over  a  period  of  ten  years  during  which  time  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  citizen,  physician,  and  public  servant. 

Centennial — one  hundred  years,  one  and  a  half  lifetimes,  six  genera- 
tions— a  long  time  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it!  It  is  a  good  point  at  which 
to  take  inventory  and  look  ahead  to  the  future. 

Situated  as  it  is  within  the  radius  of  a  three-hour  drive  from  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  on  intersecting 
major  railroads  and  on  an  all-weather  Federal  highway,  Amboy  should 
be  able  to  continue  its  early  community  progress.  A  sustained  and  extended 
broad  program  for  social,  economic,  and  industrial  improvement  will  help 
our  community  grow  and  prosper.  Amboy  is  a  fine  place  to  live;  it  can  be 
made  an  even  better  place.  Cooperation  and  harmonious  action  among  all 
its  present-day  citizens  will  inevitably  make  it  expand  and  attain  its  right- 
ful niche  among  the  most  progressive  communities  of  our  great  State  of 
Illinois. 

In  this  book,  which  represents  more  than  three  years  of  diligent  re- 
search, Anthony  Becker  has  produced  a  detailed  record  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  fortunes  of  Amboy  from  the  time  it  rose  from  the  prairies  and 
swamps  to  the  present.  I  hope  that  this  work  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
citizens  of  today  to  emulate  the  hardy  pioneers,  their  ancestors,  who  built 
Amboy  because  they  had  faith  in  its  future. 

John  P.  Walsh,  M.D. 
Mayor,  City  of  Amboy 
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OBODY  knew  exactly  where 
he  came  from,  The  Old  Man,  I 
mean.  Scarcely  half  a  dozen  people 
had  seen  him  on  the  streets  of  Am- 
boy  this  particular  day  before  I  met 
him.  As  if  a  creature  from  outer 
space,  he  suddenly  was  there,  and 
it  seemed  for  a  very  definite  pur- 
pose. Human  he  appeared  in  every 
respect,  and  the  highest  type  of 
human  being  he  was,  as  I  learned 
to  know  after  close  association  with 
him  for  six  days. 

It  was  a  day  that  I  could  hardly 
ever  forget — that  twenty-first  day 
of  March,  1954.  According  to  the 
dictates  of  the  calendar,  it  was  the 
first  day  of  spring.  And  the  weather 
was  true  to  itself.  It  was  blustering 
and  blowing,  pregnant  with  those 
March  winds  that  give  birth  to  April 
showers.  But  the  weather  in  itself 
was  hardly  enough  to  leave  an  im- 


pression that  cannot  be  erased  from 
one's  memory. 

It  was  The  Old  Man  who  left  that 
impression.  Surely,  he  was  not  a 
thing  of  spring.  He  could  hardly 
have  come  to  prepare  people's  hearts 
and  minds  for  the  balmy  weather  of 
Mother  Nature  at  her  prettiest.  Nor 
could  he  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
priate personification  of  the  cold 
winter  months  that  were  just  coming 
to  a  close. 

He  must  have  been  there  for  some 
other  reason.  It  was  the  time,  and 
not  the  season,  that  brought  him 
there.  Time?  Yes,  as  I  later  learned, 
not  the  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
time  of  life,  the  life  of  this  little 
country  town  called  Amboy. 

Now,  I  may  be  a  bit  different  in 
this  regard,  but  I  have  always  liked 
people.  To  me  every  person  is  like 
one   more   puzzle   walking   the   face 


of  the  earth.  Each  man  is  one  to 
understand,  one  to  figure  out,  on' 
to  try  to  know.  Some  people  you  can 
understand  very  readily;  others  you 
learn  to  know  with  difficulty.  The 
Old  Man  was  one  of  the  latter  type. 
It  would  be  only  after  contact  with 
him  for  a  long  time  that  I  would 
really  get  to  know  him  at  all,  and 
then  to  love  him  as  I  ought. 

He  was  not  just  an  ordinary  old 
man. 

Some  men  grow  old  and  are  like 
hollow  shells — nothing  at  all  on  the 
inside — no  beauty,  no  joy,  no  virtue. 
Others  grow  old,  and  though  their 
external  features  may  become  de- 
crepit, inside  that  frame  is  a  museum 
of  interest,  a  garden  of  beauty,  a 
library  of  knowledge,  a  treasury  of 
wisdom,  and  a  vault  of  virtue. 

This  old  man  had  all  of  that. 

And  though  he  was  old,  one  would 
not  exactly  say  that  he  was  not 
handsome.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  him  as  he  really  was, 
but  there  was  certainly  magnifi- 
cence about  every  detail  of  his  body 
and  face:  balding  but  long  white 
hair,  a  striking  gray  beard  and  mus- 
tache; long,  too,  and  well-groomed, 
an  erect  figure;  a  skin  that  was  old 
yet  youthful.  He  was  everything 
that  the  bibliophile  might  like  to 
imagine  as  a  Solomon  or  a  second 
Daniel,  or  that  the  artist  would  love 
to  have  model  for  a  magnus  Apollo 
or  Solon.  And  the  tiny  spectacles 
that  rested  on  the  tip  of  his  nose 
added  to  his  attractiveness. 

To  this  day  it  seems  as  if  The  Old 
Man  were  waiting  for  me,  as  if  he 
knew  precisely  that  I  would  pass 
this  spot  on  this  March  morning. 


I  was  going  about  the  regular 
chores  that  so  many  other  citizens 
perform  each  morn:  procuring  a 
copy  of  a  daily  newspaper,  purchas- 
ing a  few  groceries,  maybe  buying 
one  or  the  other  article  of  clothing, 
or  even  fulfilling  a  doctor  or  dentist's 
appointment.  At  present,  I  do  not 
recall  the  really  specific  objective 
of  my  trekking  down  the  street  that 
day  and  passing  the  First  National 
Bank. 

However,  as  I  passed,  I  was 
startled  at  the  sight  of  this  most 
venerable  old  gentleman,  standing 
there  all  alone,  seemingly  waiting 
for  an  appointment  with  somebody 
at  an  exact  hour.  In  a  short  time, 
I  was  to  learn  that  I  was  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  The  Old  Man  had 
the  appointment. 

When  he  stepped  forward  toward 
me,  I  thought  he  knew  me.  Or,  at 
least,  I  thought  he  knew  some  of  the 
concerns  of  my  life.  I  thought  he 
knew,  for  instance — and  this  is  all 
that  seemed  to  matter  to  me — that 
I  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
history  of  my  home  town.  I  thought 
he  knew  also  that  I  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  digging  into  the  facts  that 
have  happened  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years  around  Amboy.  I 
thought  he  knew  that  I  had  had  some 
luck  in  gathering  together  many 
details  of  people,  places,  and  things 
that  have  passed  through  the  chron- 
icle of  the  last  century  in  these  parts. 

And  I  think  he  must  have  known 
too  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  had  found,  and  that  I  was  willing 
to  look  elsewhere  for  information 
to  fill  in  the  existing  lacunas  in  my 
story.  I  gathered,  then,  that  his  er- 


rand  was  one  of  mercy,  one  of  char- 
ity, a  man  who  had  come  to  help 
another  in  need. 

On  a  morning  such  as  this,  when 
the  wind  is  crying,  and  people  are 
hugging  their  coats  tightly  about 
themselves,  men  are  quick  to  resort 
to  friends.  The  elements  all  around 
challenge  the  warmth  that  tries  to 
flare  up  in  men's  hearts,  the  warmth 
of  friendliness,  such  as  always  glows 
in  a  country  town,  but  glows  ever 
more  fervently  when  outside  all  is 
cold  and  stiff. 

Consequently,  I  was  not  too  sur- 
prised when  The  Old  Man  came  up 
to  me,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  me. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  you 
are  attempting  to  write  a  history  of 
your  home  town.  Are  you  the  fellow 
or  have  I  been  misinformed?" 

I  replied  that  I  was  the  one  who 
had  undertaken  this  gigantic  task, 
having  begun  about  three  years  ago 
to  garner  material  for  such  a  history. 
I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  under- 
taken as  a  work  of  love,  with  no 
idea  of  any  pecuniary  profit,  but 
merely  to  answer  in  my  own  mind 
many  questions  that  had  popped  out 
of  there,  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  many  things  that  I  have  observed 
hereabouts. 

"A  laudable  undertaking,"  he  re- 
joined. "I  feel  that  perhaps  I  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  You  see  I 
know  most  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  these  parts  during  the  last 
ten  decades.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  star- 
tled when  I  say  this,  but  it  is  true. 
Just  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my- 
self." 

Indeed   I  was   startled.   To   think 


that  such  an  individual  existed! 
Why,  would  he  not  be  the  man  to 
do  the  job?  Let  me  put  aside  my 
reams  of  paper,  my  typewriter,  my 
index  cards,  my  pencils — and  my 
erasers — and  let  him  do  the  task. 
This  idea  I  proposed  to  him. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "this  I  will  not 
do.  I  cannot  do.  It  is  a  task  for  mortal 
man.  I  will,  however,  tell  the  story 
to  you. 

"I  am  old — true,  not  feeble — but 
I  cannot  reveal  myself  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town.  I  have  come  only 
to  help  you.  Perhaps  many  of  the 
things  that  I  say  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. I  must  remain  anonymous; 
I  must  not  be  found  out.  When  you 
refer  to  me,  you  may  simply  call 
me  'The  Old  Man.'  " 

And  "The  Old  Man"  he  was  called 
henceforth. 

Do  you  recall  The  Gray  Champion, 
that  religious  patriarch  who  roamed 
the  streets  of  a  New  England  town? 
Like  a  prophet  of  old,  he  came  to 
warn.  He  came  because  the  cry  of 
an  oppressed  people  had  disturbed 
him.  Whence  he  came  nobody  knew, 
but  his  mission  was  definite,  and  his 
words  were  revered. 

Would  that  the  message  of  my 
Old  Man,  too,  would  be  regarded 
with  reverence!  Would  that  his 
words  would  also  be  heeded!  Would 
that  the  younger  generation  of  Am- 
boy  would  come  to  know  the  lives 
of  its  forefathers,  and  then  contem- 
plate those  virtues  that  made  its  an- 
cestors great  before  God  and  men, 
those  virtues  that  made  this  little 
country  town  possible  and  the  lives 
of  its  present-day  citizens  existent. 


"All  right,  Old  Man,"  I  said  turn- 
ing to  him  and  shaking  his  aged 
hand.  "I  shall  listen  to  your  story. 
I  shall  do  more.  I  shall  record  it, 
word  for  word  and  pray  that  many 
people  will  benefit  from  reading  it 
in  decades  to  come." 

"God  bless  you  and  your  under- 
taking, son!"  He  smiled  at  me,  and 
then  I  knew  that  all  would  go  well 
between  us. 

Realizing  that  this  was  hardly  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  converse 
seriously,  I  invited  The  Old  Man 
to  my  house.  Evidently,  it  was  what 
he  had  wished  me  to  do,  for  upon 
my  mentioning  it,  he  immediately 
consented.  Soon  we  were  on  our 
way  home. 

Questioning  him  no  further,  I 
accepted  him  into  my  household — 
bag  and  baggage.  Did  I  say  "bag- 
gage"? Well,  he  carried  a  brand-new 
briefcase.  And  I  felt  its  contents 
would  be  extremely  amazing. 

The  matter  of  supreme  importance 
in  my  mind  was  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  Amboy.  Deadlines  are 
always  bothersome,  and  since  the 
time  for  the  publication  of  this  his- 
tory was  getting  ever  closer,  I  wel- 
comed any  and  all  help  from  out- 
siders. 

I  took  The  Old  Man  into  my  bach- 
elor quarters.  There  he  was  very 
much  at  home  with  me.  And  I  felt 
at  ease  with  him.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  alone  with  my 
own  thoughts  when  for  six  days  I 
sat  at  the  typewriter  and  worked 
out  the  pages  that  follow.  However, 
I  was  always  reminded  that  there 
was  somebody  in  the  room  with  me. 
The    pleasant    tone    of    his    ancient 


voice  was  in  my  ears;  the  outline  of 
his  ancestral  brow  was  upon  my 
mind,  and  often  I  felt  I  could  reach 
out  and  for  joy  clasp  his  reverential 
presence. 

Upon  his  arrival,  The  Old  Man 
had  stretched  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair in  my  writing  den.  I  had 
quickly  prepared  my  typewriter,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  his  story. 

As  in  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea, 
we  would  fish  long  and  deep — but 
here  two  of  us.  For  six  days  we 
would  take  hardly  any  nourishment; 
we  would  be  supported  by  the  in- 
terest of  our  work.  We  would  relax 
only  seldom;  we  would  dig  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  sea.  We  would 
let  down  our  hooks  into  the  past 
history  of  Amboy.  We  would  catch 
many  details  on  our  lines,  and  would 
be  able  to  land  some  of  them  in  the 
net  of  literature. 

Many  times  we  would  have  to 
encircle  the  big  facts  to  get  them 
straight,  to  raise  them  from  the 
deep.  Sometimes  we  would  not  land 
them  at  all.  But  The  Old  Man  would 
be  an  expert.  He  would  know  all; 
his  memory  would  be  chock-full  of 
facts  and  figures,  and  his  briefcase 
would  supply  the  rest. 

His  concern  had  been  for  a  long 
time  the  life  of  this  town.  If  he  were 
doubtful  about  anything,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  but  he  would 
rarely  be  doubtful.  He  would  be 
truthful,  accurate,  faithful  to  detail. 
He  would  be  philosophical,  a  true 
historian,  always  seeing  present  and 
future  history  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  seeing  threads  of  events,  seeing 
connections  between  cause  and  re- 


suit,  knowing  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  link  between  what  was, 
what  is,  and  what  will  be. 

Occasionally  The  Old  Man  would 
fill  his  corncob  pipe.  He  would  re- 
cline in  his  chair,  completely  re- 
laxed. With  his  eyes  closed  he  would 
look  heavenwards.  Then  completely 
at  ease,  he  would  drag  on  his  pipe, 
and  through  the  smoke  that  clouded 
before  his  eyes,  he  would  go  back 
through  one  hundred  years,  and  pick 
up  the  details  of  this  locale,  and 
bring  them  to  the  present  time. 

"Son,"  he  said — he  always  called 


me  "son,"  as  I  always  called  him 
"The  Old  Man,"  but  understood  in 
no  sense  of  irreverence,  but  only  in 
the  respect — fear  and  love — that  the 
words  "old"  and  "man"  can  portray 
when  combined. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "I'll  start  this  long 
story.  But  in  case  I  go  too  fast,  or 
if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  in- 
quire about,  don't  be  afraid  to  stop 
me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate 
you  in  any  way  I  can.  That  is  why 
I  came." 

With  this  I  was  pleased,  for  I 
feared  that  perhaps  in  the  telling  of 
the  story,  much  might  be  lost  be- 
cause of  rapidity  in  his  narration,  or 
because  of  my  lack  of  understanding 
certain  details.  Since  The  Old  Man 
was  so  willing  to  cooperate  with  me, 
I  believed  that  a  rather  faithful  and 
authentic    history    of    this    country 


town  could  be  compiled  and  handed 
down  to  future  generations. 

True,  there  are  several  excellent 
books  that  contain  the  history  of 
Amboy.  However,  I  have  yet  to  see 
one  that  gives  the  story  in  a  really 
readable  fashion.  They  are  not  the 
type  of  thing  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration will  pick  up  and  read;  they 
are  written  more  for  scholars  than 
for  sophomores. 

I  thought  that  surely  The  Old  Man 
with  his  education,  erudition,  and 
understanding  of  human  nature,  be- 
sides his  popular  appeal,  would  tell 
a  story  that  even  the  youngest  of 
Amboy's  citizens  would  want  to 
read. 

With  his  corncob  crammed  and 
his  vocal  chords  cleared,  The  Old 
Man  finally  began  his  story,  the 
first  of  six  days  of  narration. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I'd 
better  begin  at  the  very  beginning, 
but  some  folks  have  a  different  idea 
of  what  is  exactly  the  beginning. 
Reminds  me  that  some  in  telling  a 
story  of  any  large  group  of  people 
prefer  to  go  back  to  the  very  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  so  as  not  to  miss 
anything.  I  reckon  that  this  would 
be  a  genuine  start  all  right,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
that  far  in  telling  the  Amboy  story. 
Not  that  I  have  anything  against  the 
creation,  understand.  I  believe  in  it 
all  right;  and  I  think  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened." 

He  chuckled. 

"Well,  I  would,  however,  like  to 
go  back  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
coming  of  mankind  to  these  parts. 
No    doubt    many    of    our    younger 


people  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
white  men  here  today  are  a  great 
deal  like  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin — they  'just  growed.'  But  that 
is  hardly  the  case. 

"The  white  man  was  not  always 
in  this  section  of  Illinois,  and  it  isn't 
just  too  long  that  he  has  been  here. 
I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the 
red  men  were  here  far  longer  than 
the  white  men  have  been.  Just  ex- 
actly when  the  red  men  first  came 
to  these  parts  is  hard  to  say,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  there  isn't  a  man  alive 
today  who  knows  the  precise  mo- 
ment or  hour  when  the  American 
Indians   took  over. 

"The  story  of  the  redskin  around 
here  is  an  interesting  one — and  it 
is  real.  The  kids  may  not  be  study- 
ing a  lot  about  this  in  their  history 
books,  but  the  things  that  happened 
here  on  this  very  soil  of  ours  are 
just  as  exciting  as  the  things  re- 
corded in  the  classical  history  texts 
in  our  schools. 

"Kids  today  are  acquainted  with 
the  American  Indians  as  they  are 
portrayed  in  Hollywood  productions, 
or  displayed  in  centennial  parades. 
But  how  many  realize  that  such 
creatures  once  roamed  our  fields, 
then  prairie  land,  fished  our  streams, 
and  hunted  our  woods?  Real  Indians 
— not  painted  white  men! 

"And  there  were  many  different 
tribes  throughout  this  country — 
the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Pot- 
tawatomies,  the  Sioux,  the  Iroquois, 
and  others.  Lots  of  Indians  around 
here!  But  I  believe  the  Sacs  were 
the  tribe  of  greatest  concern  as  far 
as  Amboy  is  concerned. 

"No  doubt  you  know  many  people 


throughout  Lee  County  who  have 
gathered  all  kinds  of  Indian  remains 
— arrowheads,  tomahawks,  bead 
necklaces,  stone  utensils  and  such 
like,  they've  found  on  their  farms 
as  proof  that  the  Indians  had  cov- 
ered this  territory  pretty  well  at 
one  time." 

I  had  to  agree  that  as  a  boy  I  had 
found  sufficient  proof  on  our  farm. 

"I've  always  been  sympathetic 
with  the  Indians,"  he  continued.  "I 
really  believe  that  in  many  in- 
stances, to  speak  vulgarly,  they  got 
dirty  deals  from  the  white  men,  and 
I'm  not  afraid  to  say  so.  I  think  they 
were  the  really  true  Americans. 
Will  Rogers  thought  the  same  thing 
in  his  day.  Perhaps  you  recall  the 
incident  where  he  was  traveling 
through  England,  and  was  asked  the 
next  time  to  bring  a  native  Ameri- 
can with  him.  What  did  he  do?  He 
brought  along  an  American  Indian. 

"The  Indian  had  the  first  and  sole 
right  to  all  that  was  here,  but  in 
many  instances  he  was  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  white  man.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Indians  in 
return  often  treated  the  white  men 
as  they  did.  It  was  justifiable  de- 
fense." 

I  was  astounded  that  The  Old 
Man  became  oratorical  so  soon  in 
his  story. 

"I  believe  that  most  Indians  were 
fundamentally  honest  and  fair- 
minded.  But  who  could  blame  them 
often  for  rising  up  against  the 
whites?  It  was  the  latter  who  usu- 
ally taught  them  the  art  of  deceit, 
dishonesty,  and  vice.  And  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  then,  that  the  pages  of 
early  American  pioneering  run  thick 
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with  blood  spilt  by  and  from  white 
and  red  men  alike. 

"But  to  get  back  to  the  red  men 
in  these  parts. 

"When  civilization — that  is,  the 
adaptation  of  mankind  to  the  wilds 
— began  in  what  is  known  today  as 
Lee  County,  Rock  River,  flowing 
northwest  here,  was  the  line  that 
divided  the  tribes  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes  and  the  Pottawatomies.  The 
Winnebagoes  were  to  the  west  of 
the  river,  and  the  Pottawatomies  to 
the  east  and  thence  south  as  far  as 
the  Illinois  River.  To  the  west  and 
downstream  the  Winnebagoes  held 
the  country  as  far  as  the  so-called 
Prophet's  Village,  now  near  Proph- 
etstown,  in  Whiteside  County. 

"Do  you  have  that  clear,  son?  If 
not,  take  a  look  at  this  map  I  have." 

The  Old  Man  put  his  pipe  between 
his  teeth,  reached  down  into  his 
briefcase,  and  from  among  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  letters,  documents, 
and  maps  pulled  out  two  sketches  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes 
here. 

Using  his  pipe  for  a  pointer,  he 
traced  over  the  diagrams,  indicat- 
ing the  places  as  he  mentioned  them. 

"Now  still  further  downstream, 
the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes  had  estab- 
lished their  village.  They  were  just 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  Believe  it  or 
not,  this  was  the  largest  Indian  vil- 
lage in  Northern  Illinois,  and  more- 
over, one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 

"It  seems  that  the  Indians  got 
along  tolerably  well  with  each  other. 
These  three  tribes — the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,   Winnebagoes,   and   the   Pot- 


tawatomies— intermingled  a  great 
deal.  They  even  married  among  each 
other,  and  for  the  most  part  dwelt 
in  harmony. 

"Oh,  I  love  to  talk  about  the  In- 
dians!" 

The  Old  Man  made  a  break,  again 
to  express  his  feelings. 

"Don't  they  in  some  respects  put 
us  white  men  to  shame?  They  with 
their  natural  virtues,  and,  so  it 
seems,  we  with  our  natural  vices!" 

The  integrity  of  The  Old  Man 
stuck  out  in  his  face.  Truly,  he  loved 
Indian  lore,  and  sadly  lamented  the 
abominable  treatment  they  had 
often  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  men. 

"Now  just  what  Indians  first 
occupied  the  territory  known  as  Lee 
County  would  be  a  bit  difficult  to 
say.  Offhand,  one  could  not  even 
risk  a  guess.  He  might  be  shooting 
far  from  the  truth.  But  as  I  recall, 
from  the  different  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  I've  consulted,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  likely 
set-up   at   one   time. 

"When  white  men  first  came  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  found 
'The  Country  of  the  Illinois'  inhab- 
ited by  eight  different  tribes:  the 
Illinois,  Miamis,  Kickapoos,  Mas- 
coutins,  Pottawatomies,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  and  Shawnees. 
These  tribes  were  all  members  of 
the  Algonquian  family. 

"By  1722,  the  Illinois,  or  also 
called  the  Illinois  Confederation  of 
Algonquian  Tribes,  had  gained,  by 
treaty  or  tomahawk,  all  of  the  Rock 
River  country.  In  this  confederation 
were  included  also  these  tribes:  the 
Cahokias,  Kaskaskias,  Mitchigamies 
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— however  it  is  spelled — the  Peorias, 
the  Tamaroas,  and  possibly  also  the 
Monigwena  tribes. 

"They  were  scattered  all  over 
Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mighty  River 
they  went  south  as  far  as  Des 
Moines,  and  over  into  Illinois  as  far 
as  our  own  state's  river.  From  there 
they  went  south  and  to  the  south- 
west into  the  present  boundaries  of 
Jackson  County.  Their  favorite  meet- 
ing ground  was  in  Central  Illinois. 


"The  first  time  that  the  whites 
came  into  contact  with  these  red 
men  was  at  La  Pointe  (Shaugawau- 
mikong)  in  1667,  unless  Nicollet  had 
visited  them  earlier.  Here  Father 
Allouez,  a  French  missionary,  met 
an  Indian  party  which  had  come  to 


that  'point'  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
Later,  in  1670,  this  same  priest  met 
a  number  of  red  men  at  the  Mascou- 
tin  village  on  the  Upper  Fox  River 
about  nine  miles  from  the  present 
Portage  City,  Wisconsin.  But,  at  the 
time,  this  band  of  Indians  had 
thought  about  joining  the  Mississippi 
River  tribes. 

"From  all  that  we  know  about 
them,  it  is  quite  true  that  these 
tribes  in  the  Algonquian  Confeder- 
ation were  rovers.  Reminds  one  of 
gypsies,  or  I  suppose  you  might  call 
them  'gypsy  Indians,'  or  'red  no- 
mads.' 

"Anyway,  when  the  Marquette 
party  passed  down  the  Mississippi 
in  1673,  Father  Marquette  found  the 
Peoria  and  Monigwena  tribes  clear 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  River.  And  just  two 
months  later,  he  found  these  same 
tribes  near  the  present  city  of  Peoria 
on  the  Illinois  River. 

"The  logical  reason,  I  suppose, 
for  their  roving  about  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  being  chased.  Con- 
stantly they  were  being  harassed  by 
the  Sioux,  the  Foxes,  other  northern 
tribes,  and  the  powerful  Iroquois 
from  the  east. 

"When  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Otta- 
wa Indians,  was  murdered  by  a 
Kaskaskia  Indian,  the  Great  Lakes 
tribes  were  provoked,  and  after  that 
the  Illinois  quickly  disappeared.  In 
many  cases,  even  with  the  Indians, 
it  was  a  case  of  'dog  eat  dog.'  They 
were  very  much  like  us  white 
people — friends  are  sometimes  called 
those  who  have  the  same  enemies. 

"It  must  have  been  about  1722 
when  the  Fox  Indians  attacked  de- 


tachments  at  Peoria.  The  Illini  of 
Northern  Illinois  joined  their  brother 
Indians  along  the  Mississippi,  just 
as  in  1700  the  Kaskaskia  had  left 
their  village  on  the  Illinois,  near 
the  city  of  Utica  today,  to  settle 
down  in  Jackson  County,  where 
they  founded  the  village  of  Kas- 
kaskia. 

"As  soon  as  the  Illini  had  gone 
away  from  the  Rock  River  country, 
their  brother  Indians  of  the  Algon- 
quian  family  took  over.  In  moved 
the  Winnebagoes  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  north  and  the  Pottawatomies 
from  the  east.  These  were  the  red 
men  who  occupied  the  land  of  Lee 
County  when  John  Dixon  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  ferry  on  the 
Rock  River  in  1830.  He  had  no 
trouble  whatsoever  with  the  Indians. 

"Now  there  is  a  man  that  I  have 
always  admired  from  stem  to  stern. 
He  certainly  was  a  great  student  of 
human  nature.  He  knew  wisely  how 
to  handle  the  Indians.  Naturally,  his 
patriarchal  appearance  attracted 
them.  His  honest  and  unselfish  deal- 
ings captured  their  hearts,  and  it's 
my  personal  opinion  that  if  there 
had  been  more  white  men  like  old 
John  Dixon,  there  would  have  been 
fewer,  if  any,  Indian  massacres  of 
white  men  in  history.  You  can  take 
it  for  what  it's  worth.  The  Indians 
wanted  only  what  was  their  just 
due,  and  the  more  I  study  this  prob- 
lem with  the  early  American  Indian, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  what  I 
say." 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  this 
was  a  sore  spot  with  The  Old  Man — 
but  he  loved  to  dwell  on  it.  And  the 
more  I  sat  there  and  typed,  the  more 


I  wondered  if  The  Old  Man  were 
not  John  Dixon  himself,  that  classi- 
cal sire  of  the  town  named  after  him 
on  the  Rock  River.  The  man  the  In- 
dians called  Na-chu-sa — "head- 
white-hair." 
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John   Dixon 

"John  Dixon,"  The  Old  Man  went 
on,  "trusted  those  Indians  without 
batting  an  eye,  and  they  knew  he 
trusted  them.  And  not  a  single  Win- 
nebago ever  tried  to  cheat  him  out 
of  a  kernel  of  corn.  Owanico  was  the 
best  known  Indian  ruler  or  chief  of 
the  Winnebago  of  these  parts,  and 
he  was  especially  fond  of  Father 
Dixon." 

I'd  often  wondered  just  how  many 
Indians  there  were  throughout  these 
parts  in  those  early  days. 

The  Old  Man  replied.  "Naturally, 
any  estimate  would  be  a  guess,  but 
he  who  was  considered  the  best 
'guesser'  was  Lieut.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike.    In    1806,    or    thereabouts,    he 
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estimated  for  the  War  Department 
the  following:  Sacs,  2,850;  Foxes, 
1,750;  Winnebagoes,  1,950. 

"A  later  'guess'  in  January,  1825, 
calculated  that  all  the  Indians  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  were  11,579. 
Now  who  took  that  census  I  don't 
know,  but  of  these  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  in  Illinois  were  supposed  to 
number  about  6,400.  The  same  year 
the  War  Department  reported  6,500 
Pottawatomies  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  Rock  River  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Winnebago  territory. 

"Practically  the  same  figures  hold 
for  the  year  1836.  Then  the  Sacs 
numbered  4,800,  the  Foxes  1,600, 
the  Winnebagoes  4,500;  whereas  the 
Pottawatomies  of  Michigan  and  Ill- 
inois only  1,500.  All  of  these  facts 
and  figures  may  be  pretty  dry  stuff, 
but  they  give  you  some  idea  of  about 
how  many  Indians  there  were.  Com- 
pare the  size  of  these  tribes  with  the 
size  of  the  city  of  Amboy  of  today, 
and  you  might  get  a  picture  of  how 
many  human  beings  there  were 
here. 

"Now,  no  Winnebago  villages  in 
Lee  County  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted east  of  the  Rock  River.  So 
that  counts  Amboy  out  of  the  pic- 
ture entirely.  Hence,  we  know  quite 
surely  that  none  of  these  Indians 
ever  lived  here.  Indian  villages 
which  did  exist  near  here  were 
those  of  the  Pottawatomies.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  Shab- 
bona  Village,  named  after  Shabbona, 
an  Ottawa  Indian,  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  a  famous  rover.  In  time  of 
peace  he  seldom  visited  Dixon  or 
other  Rock  River  points. 


"However,  during  the  Black  Hawk 
invasion,  Shabbona  came  many 
times  to  the  Rock  River  points  north 
of  here.  He  rendered  inestimable 
service  to  the  white  men,  and  they 
loved  him  for  it.  Properly  speaking, 
Shabbona  belonged  to  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty. Consequently,  apart  from  the 
Black  Hawk  uprising,  about  which 
I  shall  say  more  later,  the  terrain 
of  Lee  County  did  not  witness  many 
memorable  episodes  with  the  In- 
dians. 

"North  of  us,  along  the  river  near 
Dixon,  there  lived  many  Indian 
families.  But  as  far  as  we  know  they 
did  not  live  in  villages;  they  lived 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  families 
or  'fires'  as  they  called  themselves. 
There  are  only  two  villages  that 
have  ever  been  authentically  located 
in  Lee  County,  and  both  of  these 
belonged  to  the  Pottawatomies.  One 
was  Shabbona  Village,  partly  in  Lee 
and  partly  in  DeKalb  County.  And 
the  other  was  Paw  Paw  Village  or 
Leclere,  known  among  the  Indians 
as  'As-sim-in-ek-on.' 

"There  was  one  just  across  the 
northern  border  of  Lee  County 
where  today  is  situated  Grand  De- 
tour. 

"As  a  passing  point,  while  talking 
about  Indians,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Winnebagoes  had 
as  their  first  title  the  Ochangeas.  The 
early  French  that  came  as  trappers 
into  these  parts  nicknamed  them 
'the  Puants,'  which  means  'Stinkers.' 
This  was  tagged  on  them  because  of 
their  custom  of  drying  fish  in  the  fall 
right  beside  their  tents.  Some  pretty 
terrific  odors  came  from  that." 

I'd   heard   and   read   loads   about 
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different  Indian  customs,  and 
thought  perhaps  The  Old  Man  could 
enlighten  me  on  some  of  these  habits 
the  Indians  of  these  parts  had  had. 

After  he  had  relighted  his  pipe, 
The  Old  Man  took  up  my  query 
with  these  words. 

"Well,  son,"  he  puffed,  "true,  the 
Indians  have  had  various  customs, 
tribes  differing  from  tribes.  Their 
traditions  and  legends  are  always 
of  greatest  interest  to  us.  Yes,  in 
the  woods  to  the  south  and  east  and 
west  of  Amboy  at  one  time,  I  imag- 
ine much  has  been  re-enacted  in  In- 
dian legend  and  tradition. 

"In  general,  one  might  say  this  of 
them. 

"All  Indians  had  a  great  tender- 
ness for  their  children.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  often  put  us  whites  to 
shame.  Sometimes,  the  game  around 
these  parts  was  not  too  plentiful.  It 
was  about  the  same  as  today:  rab- 
bits, foxes,  squirrels,  wild  birds  of 
all  kinds — quail,  pheasants,  prairie 
chickens,  and  turkeys. 

"The  Indians  depended  upon  this 
wild  game  for  their  sustenance.  They 
didn't  have  any  regular  time  for 
eating  either.  Sometimes  they  went 
for  long  spells  without  food.  And 
then  when  the  Indian  father  would 
return  home  with  plenty  of  game 
for  his  family,  he  would  continue 
his  fast  until  all  of  his  offspring  had 
been  fed.  Now  wasn't  that  a  won- 
derful  trait    of   the    Indian? 

"As  among  us,  so  among  them, 
black  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  In 
several  of  these  northern  tribes,  if 
a  squaw  lost  a  child  in  the  cradle, 
she  placed  it  in  a  little  wicker  bed. 
This  she  had  decorated  with  feath- 


ers she  got  from  wild  birds  and  car- 
ried it  about  with  her,  putting  it 
down  only  in  her  tepee  or  shack. 

"But  there  were  few  tepees  right 
around  here  since  the  animals  to 
furnish  large  skins  were  not  in  abun- 
dance. I'd  suppose  there  were  more 
shacks  than  tepees  to  quarter  the 
Indians  unless  they  got  skins  from 
other  tribes. 

"Anyway,  she  spoke  to  her  dead 
child,  sang  to  it  gay  or  sad  songs, 
just  as  if  the  child  were  still  alive 
and  could  smile  and  answer.  The 
widows  of  the  Fox  Indians  remained 
several  months  without  changing 
their  clothes  or  giving  any  concern 
to  their  dress. 

"As  I  said,  there  were  a  lot  of 
Sacs  and  Foxes  around  these  parts, 
especially  to  the  west,  between  here 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  These 
had  an  almost  modern  system  of 
burial.  When  one  of  their  tribe  died, 
they  wrapped  him  in  blankets  or 
buffalo  skins,  and  placed  him  in  a 
rude  coffin  made  of  old  canoes  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  buried  him. 

"If  he  happened  to  be  a  warrior, 
there  was  a  military  funeral  after 
a  fashion.  A  post,  painted  with  red 
bars,  indicating  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  he  had  killed 
during  his  lifetime  was  erected 
above  his  head.  These  were  to  be 
his  slaves  in  the  land  of  shadows. 

"Truly,  the  Indians  mourned  their 
dead,  and  I  don't  doubt  one  bit  that 
the  silence  of  these  prairie  plains 
was  more  than  once  broken  by  the 
Indians  wailing,  weeping  or  singing, 
at  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

"Some  of  the  Indians  were  very 
poetical,  but  the  sweet  cadences  of 
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measured  rhyme  had  never  been 
known  among  them.  Like  the  Orien- 
tals, they  chanted  their  songs  of 
love  and  of  war. 

"And  speaking  of  war,  warfare  is 
an  interesting  aspect  of  any  Indian's 
life.  The  chief  of  a  tribe  did  not  have 
a  permanent  or  standing  army  at  his 
command.  He  was  obliged  to  get 
volunteers  whenever  he  wished  to 
declare  war  against  a  hostile  tribe. 
He  sent  couriers  to  every  lodge  and 
village  of  his  nation.  Through  their 
notification  he  assembled  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

"Then  when  all  were  gathered  to- 
gether, he  prepared  them  for  war 
with  a  few  lines  of  energetic  poetry. 
This  he  sang  with  fiery  enthusiasm, 
gesticulating  and  accompanying  him- 
self with  his  drum  and  roquets.  In 
this  way  the  chief  aroused  the  imag- 
ination of  his  listeners,  and  usually 
wound  up  by  having  many  volun- 
teers under  his   command. 

"The  Indians  also  were  great  lov- 
ers, and  the  male  Indians  were  as 
adept  at  making  love  to  their  sweet- 
hearts as  have  been  the  men  of  most 
white  nations — French  perhaps  ex- 
cepted." 

The  Old  Man  almost  dropped  his 
pipe. 

"When  the  son  of  a  warrior  wished 
to  get  married,  he  took  his  flute  and 
went  by  night  to  the  cabin  of  his 
love.  At  first  he  played  a  melan- 
choly tune;  then  he  sang  words  of 
his  own  composing.  In  these  he 
enumerated  the  charms  of  his  be- 
loved. 

"He  likened  her  to  the  sweet  per- 
fumes of  the  wild  flowers,  to  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  river  in  which 


she  bathed.  Afterwards,  he  prom- 
ised her  a  long  series  of  happy  days 
in  his  wigwam  until  the  time  when 
they  should  depart  for  the  enchanted 
prairies,  where  joy  was  endless. 

"And  I  don't  doubt  that  many  of 
the  zephyrs  that  have  blown  over 
these  parts  were  lulled  to  sleep  by 
such  Indian  wooing. 

"Picture  for  yourself  some  of  the 
timber  surrounding  here  where  In- 
dian children  lay  in  the  afternoon 
sun  sleeping.  The  squaw  had  sus- 
pended a  cot  between  two  trees; 
this  she  had  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  care.  And  she  rocked  the 
cradle  to-and-fro,  singing  a  song 
which  she  made  up  as  she  rocked. 

"The  Indians  were  for  the  most 
part  a  religious  people.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  their  dress  and  manners. 
Like  others  of  their  race,  they  had 
a  passionate  love  for  all  that  is  mar- 
velous. At  every  step  in  the  study 
of  their  religion,  one  sees  that  it  was 
strongly  imbued  with  the  Bible. 
Really,  it  is  not  of  Hebrew  origin, 
but  follows  along  the  Biblical  tra- 
dition,  more   or  less   perverted  by 
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the  fantastic  and  vivid  imagination 
of  these  simple  beings." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I 
asked  The  Old  Man. 

"Well,  judge  for  yourself,  son," 
he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  right  palm 
across  his  naked  pate. 

"The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  well  as 
other  tribes,  undoubtedly  those,  too, 
who  lived  closest  by,  believed  this. 

"At  the  time  of  the  deluge,  a  man 
and  a  woman  remained  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain,  after  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  was 
drowned.  When  the  waters  finally 
subsided,  The  Great  Spirit  took  pity 
on  these  two  beings,  and  sent  them 
fire  by  the  raven  whose  plumage 
was  then  white.  The  raven,  having 
stopped  to  feed  on  the  carcass  of  a 
buffalo,  let  the  fire  die  out,  and  re- 
turned to  heaven  to  fetch  more. 

"Then  The  Great  Spirit,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, changed  the  color  of  its 
feathers  from  white  to  black,  and 
gave  the  fire  to  another  bird.  It 
carried  the  fire  faithfully  to  its  des- 
tination without  stopping. 

"Different  tribes  have  different 
versions  of  the  raven  story,  more 
or  less  embellished  according  to  their 
own  likes. 

"There  is  yet  another  instance  of 
close  similarity  to  our  Bible  story. 
This  makes  one  wonder  how  much 
they  knew  about  the  Bible,  where 
they  had  learned  it,  and  why  they 
had  changed  it — something  that  ap- 
parently remains  unanswered  in  his- 
tory. 

"Somewhere  along  the  line,  they 
must  have  received  such  informa- 
tion, and  altered  it  according  to  their 
own  likes. 


"I'll  tell  you  another  story  of  this 
tradition  among  the  Sacs  and  the 
Foxes  since  these  two  tribes  are  as 
closely  tied  in  as  any  with  the  his- 
tory of  Amboy. 

"In  this  there  is  a  great  likeness 
to  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Their  account  is  even  far  more  in- 
triguing than  ours. 

"According  to  these  Indians,  The 
Great  Spirit  created,  at  first,  two 
men.  But  when  He  discovered  that 
His  work  was  not  sufficient,  He  took 
from  each  man  a  rib,  of  which  He 
formed  two  women.  The  Indian,  so 
they  believed,  was  descended  from 
these  two  couples.  All  men  were  at 
first  united  in  one  great  nation.  But 
they  became  wicked,  and  after  that 
The  Great  Spirit  visited  them  and 
gave  them  the  knowledge  of  several 
languages.  This  created  confusion 
among  them.  Consequently,  they 
separated  and  formed  all  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Indians  which  ever  ex- 
isted. This  is  really  a  unique  version 
of  the  creation  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  isn't  it,  son?" 

No  doubt  about  it.  Unique,  and 
fascinating. 

"Thus,  son,  we  ought  to  revere 
the  memory  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  our  prairie  lands.  Let  us  prayer- 
fully  consider  their  departing.  The 
Indians  are  no  more  with  us  Am- 
boyans,  not  even  at  the  government's 
expense  in  a  neighboring  reserva- 
tion. In  these  parts  they  are  al- 
most extinct,  except  when  an  occa- 
sional grave  or  mound  is  unearthed, 
and  Indian  bones  protrude,  white 
and  bleached,  from  the  soil. 

"Their  once-loved  acres  we  now 
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inhabit.  The  silver  streams  they 
once  fished  we  now  permit  others 
with  a  license  to  try  their  luck  at. 
The  game  they  once  bagged  by  bow 
and  arrow  we  restrict  for  the  white 
man  during  a  short  season  to  shot- 
gun. No  longer  can  their  sacred 
tombs  receive  the  pathetic  care  of 
friend  or  relative. 

"These  children  of  nature,  placed 
here  not  by  human  hand,  have  been 
in  a  way  humiliated  and  forsaken. 
In  passing  them  by  for  now,  let 
us  be  kind  enough  to  remember 
their  misfortune,  and  realize  the 
possibility  of  a  like  misfortune  to 
ourselves,  were  we  to  fall  victims 
to  a  'superior'  race. 

"Before  the  Indians  came,  only 
wild  life  breathed  in  these  parts. 
Many  would  love  to  regard  the  In- 
dians themselves  as  wild  life.  But  let 
us  regard  them  kindly.  Theirs  was 
the  first  form  of  civilization  that 
came  into  these  parts,  and  it  was  a 
true  civilization. 

"Our  Indians,  the  Pottawatomies, 
seem  to  have  been  quite  mild  and 
friendly.  Whether  their  spirit  was 
roused  by  the  Black  Hawk  War,  or 
whether  the  settler  had  genuinely 
understood  how  they  should  be 
treated,  I  do  not  know.  They  gave 
us  no  serious  trouble.  Finally  all 
died  or  drifted  away  from  here. 
Many  of  them  crossed  the  Mississippi 
over  into  Iowa." 

The  Old  Man  struck  another 
match. 

"The  Indians  that  lived  around 
these  parts  tie  in  beautifully  with 
those  marvelous  young  explorers, 
the  French  Canadians,  who  came 
from  Canada,  mostly  by  the  Great 


Lakes,  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 
They  sailed  their  canoes  up  the  little 
rivers,  not  long  in  distance,  and 
went   as   far   as   the   streams   could 


carry  them.  Then  they  went  by  por- 
tage to  the  headwaters  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  the  Illinois  rivers.  Not  far 
from  here  to  the  northeast  is  Lake 
Michigan.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Indians  took  side-trips  across  Ill- 
inois; for  they,  in  their  little  canoes, 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  navigable 
waters  would  permit  them. 

"When  I  was  telling  you  about  the 
Indian  burial  customs,  son,  I  forgot 
to  mention  something  most  fitting 
around  Amboy  land. 

"One  or  the  other  old-timer 
around  town  must  remember  hear- 
ing of  the  Basket  Indians.  They  used 
to  place  their  dead  in  a  basket-like 
affair,  made  of  twigs  and  leaves,  and 
leave  them  hang  in  the  trees.  Where- 
fore, they  were  called  the  'Basket 
Indians.'  Probably,  one  of  the  many 
peculiar  customs  that  the  Pottawa- 
tomies had. 

"Well,"  commented  The  Old  Man, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  walked  to 
the  front  door  of  my  den,  and  stood 
there  gazing  into  the  street,  "you 
have  to  agree  that  the  Indians  were 
in  no  way  a  stupid  race  of  people. 
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They  were  wise  and  intelligent;  and, 
though  many  of  them  may  not  have 
been  too  ambitious,  for  the  most 
part  they  lived  good  lives;  they  tend- 
ed to  their  own  business. 

"By  golly,  it  is  incredible  to  think 
that  these  very  streets,  which  today 
are  ornate  with  homes,  would  still 
be  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red 
men,  had  the  white  men  not  come 
here  when  they  did.  One  cannot 
imagine  how  it  might  look,  but  it 
wasn't  just  so  long  ago  that  it  was 
that  way." 

The  Old  Man  began  to  philoso- 
phize again. 

"A  hundred  years  is  not  a  long 
time,  but  many  things  can  take  place 
over  a  century.  What  a  great  change 
man  with  his  brains,  his  will  power, 
his  desire  for  gain  can  bring  to  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Man,  white  or 
red,  cannot  change  things  essentially, 
however;  he  can  only  alter  those 
things  that  already  exist,  but  the  big- 
gest change  that  mankind  can  bring 
is  always  the  change  of  race,  when 
men  exterminate  other  men,  so  that 
even  within  a  few  years,  it  is  possible 
to  say  the  Indians  became  'has- 
beens.' 

"The  same  sun  rises  each  morning, 
and  sets  each  evening,  as  it  did  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  seasons 
come  and  go.  The  Green  River  still 
flows  westward  as  it  did  when  it 
gave  water  to  the  Indians:  for  the 
squaws  to  boil  their  venison  and  to 
bathe  their  papooses,  for  the  water- 
ing of  their  horses,  and  for  the  Indian 
lads  to  swim  in,  in  their  birthday 
suits. 

"But  now  to  get  closer  to  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  man. 


"Actually,  you  may  think  little 
has  been  said  that  pertains  to  the 
present-day  life  of  Amboy.  In  a 
way  you  are  correct.  But  the  history 
of  the  Indians,  besides  being  very 
interesting,  opens  the  gate  to  mod- 
ern-day civilization  in  these  parts — 
and  besides  I  had  to  begin  some 
place. 

"Sorry  that  I  don't  have  more  of 
the  facts.  Too  bad  for  instance,  we 
don't  know  the  name  of  even  a  single 
Indian  family  that  lived  around  us. 
Just  a  few  outstanding  characters 
such  as  the  chiefs,  and  one  or  the 
other  brave.  Otherwise,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  Indians  were 
just  a  mass  of  flesh  and  bones,  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  school  children 
today. 

"No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Indians  played  their  role  well  in  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  influence  of  the  Indian 
will  always  be  felt.  It  can  never  be 
forgotten,  not  only  here,  but  in 
every  corner  of  North  America.  The 
names  of  a  great  many  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  echo  and  re-echo  epi- 
taphs of  Indian  tribes,  chiefs,  or  war- 
riors. 

"So  long  as  there  are  white  men 
with  interest  enough  to  ask  about 
the  source  of  those  names,  the  Indian 
will  be  remembered. 

"Offhand,  I  don't  know  how  many 
towns  and  cities  there  are  in  Illinois 
alone,  or  Lee  County  alone,  that  are 
called  such  in  memory  of  the  red- 
skin who  traversed  this  territory 
ahead  of  the  white  men.  I  would 
wager  that  they  are  in  the  majority. 

"Son,  you  can  see  that  I  have  great 
respect    for    those    men    who    were 
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placed  here  by  God  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  white 
man." 

Continually  The  Old  Man  stressed 
our  indebtedness  to  the  redskin. 

"Thejf  were  here  to  welcome  us 
when  we  came,  to  teach  us  how  to 
subsist  in  the  wilds,  how  to  endure 
cold,  hunger,  and  thirst — to  show  us 
that  it  could  be  done. 

"It  was  the  redskin  who  taught 
us  how  to  clear  the  land,  how  to 
plant,  how  to  fertilize  with  fish,  how 
to  grow  and  use  tobacco,  how  to 
rough  it,  and  yet  how  to  prosper. 
And  we  repaid  him  with  extermina- 
tion." 

At  times  it  was  neck  breaking  to 
follow  The  Old  Man  on  my  type- 
writer. So  I  thought  the  injection  of 
a   question   would   retard   him. 

"Old  Man,"  I  asked,  "in  your  esti- 
mation what  was  the  greatest  single 
injustice  done  to  the  Indians  in  these 
parts  at  that  time?" 

I  had  heard  something  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and  knew  that  he 
[would  have  all  the  "dope." 

"That's  an  easy  question,  son." 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  sat 
down. 

"The  prettiest  piece  of  political 
'shenanigans'  perpetrated  by  the 
whites  against  the  reds  was  the 
business  that  led  up  to  the  war  with 
the  Sacs.  You've  surely  heard  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 

"Well,  I've  done  a  lot  of  search- 
ing through  the  history  books  in  my 
time.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  con- 
clusions, and  I'd  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit it,  but  I  really  think  the  Sac- 
Indians  were  done  a  grave  injustice. 
It  was  the  warrior  Black  Hawk  who 


tried  to  get  revenge  on  the  white 
men,  and  wanted  only  what  had  be- 
longed to  him. 


Black   Hawk 

"Everybody  around  here  has 
heard  of  Black  Hawk.  Why  this 
territory  today  is  literally  endowed 
with  his  name:  commercial  terms, 
titles  of  eating  places,  parks,  and 
ball  teams.  The  name  of  this  brave 
has  been  used  to  peddle  everything 
from  hotel  rooms  to  seed  corn.  I 
firmly  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  of  all  American 
history. 

"Yet,  there  are  some  today  who 
regard  him  as  a  fictitious  person.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  however, 
he  was  real.  The  genuinity  of  his 
personality  has  guaranteed  the  time- 
honored  reputation  that  has  followed 
him." 

I  was  all  ears  at  the  mention  of 
Black  Hawk.  There  is  hardly  a 
highway  in  Northern  Illinois  that 
does  not  bear  his  name  and  face, 
advertising  beer  or  beefsteak.  In 
history    though    Black    Hawk    may 
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not  have  played  as  important  a  role, 
he  stands  almost  side  by  side  with 
other  notable  Indians  like  Tecumseh, 
Sitting  Bull,  Chief  Joseph,  and  Ger- 


onimo. 


Sitting  Bull 

The  Old  Man  rattled  on,  seeing 
that  I  was  doing  my  utmost  to  get 
every  word  recorded  faithfully  from 
his  lips. 

"This  famous  brave  lived  from 
1767  to  1838,  dying  shortly  after  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  Indeed,  he  was 
a  great  warrior,  fierce,  loyal,  cour- 
ageous, and  dignified.  Of  his  tribe 
he  was  the  most  distinguished.  When 
he  was  fifteen,  he  killed  an  enemy 
and,  forever  after  in  memory,  wore 
painted  on  his  blanket  a  bloody  red 
hand. 

"By  the  time  he  was  thirty-five 
he  could  count  the  scalps  of  nearly 
forty  Osage  and  Cherokee  warriors. 

"The  whole  nation  got  to  know 
him  in  1832  when  he  was  forced — 
forced  I  say — into  war  with  Amer- 
ican   troops    in    Northern    Illinois. 


Young  Abe  Lincoln,  then  only 
twenty-three,  joined  a  company  of 
volunteers  to  subdue  the  Sacs  and 
was  elected  captain  of  his  outfit. 

"But  the  odds  were  against  Black 
Hawk.  His  braves  were  pushed  north 
into  Wisconsin.  On  a  little  island 
nearby  in  the  Bad  Axe  River,  the 
old  warrior  made  his  last  stand.  He 
had  never  discovered  that  the  tribe 
of  the  Winnebagoes  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  whites,  and  had  deliberately 
led  him  into  a  trap. 

"  'I  took  up  the  tomahawk,'  he 
later  told  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, 'to  avenge  injuries  which  could 
no  longer  be  borne.  Had  I  borne 
them  longer,  my  people  would  have 
said,  "Black  Hawk  is  a  squaw.  He  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief."  ' 

"This  was  the  complaint  of  Black 
Hawk.  It  was  his  version  of  the 
story." 

The  Old  Man  opened  a  book  of 
memoirs  by  Black  Hawk  and  com- 
menced to  read. 

"  'This  summer  our  agent  came  to 
live  at  Rock  Island.  The  trader  ex- 
plained to  me  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  had  been  made,  a  treaty  signed 
in  1804  by  four  drunken  Indians 
without  any  authority  from  their 
tribe.  The  trader  said  we  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  Illinois  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to 
select  a  good  place  for  our  village 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring.  We 
started  toward  the  Rock  River — ten 
days'  travel — and  saw  white  men 
living   there. 

"  'What  right  had  these  people  to 
our  village,  and  our  fields,  which  The 
Great  Spirit  had  given  us  to  live 
upon?  My  reason  teaches  me  that 
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land  cannot  be  sold.  The  Great  Spirit 
gave  it  to  his  children  to  live  upon 
and  cultivate,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
for  their  subsistence;  and  so  long  as 
they  occupy  and  cultivate  it,  they 
have  the  right  to  the  soil.  But  if  they 
voluntarily  leave  it,  then  any  other 
people  have  the  right  to  settle  upon 
it.  Nothing  can  be  sold  but  such 
things  as  can  be  carried  away. 
"  'White  people  brought  whisky  in- 
to our  village,  made  our  people 
drunk,  and  cheated  them  out  of  their 
horses,  guns,  and  traps.  Conse- 
quently, I  visited  all  the  whites  and 
begged  them  not  to  sell  whisky  to 
my  people.  One  of  them  continued 
the  practice  openly.  I  took  a  part  of 
my  young  men,  went  to  his  house, 
and  took  out  his  barrel  and  broke 
in  the  head,  and  turned  out  the 
whisky.  I  did  this  for  fear  some  of 
the  whites  might  be  killed  by  my 
people  when  drunk. 
"  'It  was  ascertained  that  a  great 
chief  [General  E.  P.  Gaines],  with 
a  large  number  of  soldiers,  was  on 
his  way  to  Rock  River.  The  war 
chief  arrived  and  convened  a  council 
of  the  agency.  He  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  consult  your  own  interest,  and 
leave  the  country  you  are  occupy- 
ing, and  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi." 

"  'I  replied,  "We  never  sold  our 
country.  We  never  received  any  an- 
nuities from  our  American  father! 
And  we  are  determined  to  hold  on 
to  our  village." 

"  'The  war  chief  said,  "I  came  here, 
neither  to  beg  nor  hire  you  to  leave 
your  village.  My  business  is  to  re- 
move you,  peaceably  if  I  can,  but 
forcibly  if  I  must.  I  will  now  give 


you  two  days  to  remove  in,  and  if 
you  do  not  cross  the  Mississippi 
within  that  time,  I  will  adopt  meas- 
ures to  force  you  away." 
"  'The  war  chief  appointed  the  next 
day  to  remove  us.  We  crossed  the 
Mississippi  during  the  night  and  en- 
camped some  distance  below  the 
Rock  River.  The  great  war  chief 
convened  another  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  us. 
In  this  treaty  he  agreed  to  give  us 
corn  in  place  of  that  we  had  left 
growing  in  our  fields.  I  touched  the 
goosequill  to  this  treaty  and  was 
determined  to  live  in  peace. 
"  'The  corn  that  had  been  given  us 
was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
our  wants,  and  loud  lamentations 
were  heard  in  the  camp,  by  our 
women  and  children,  for  their  roast- 
ing-ears,  beans,  and  squashes.  To 
satisfy  them  a  small  party  of  braves 
went  over,  in  the  night,  to  steal  corn 
from  their  own  fields.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  whites,  and  fired 
upon.  Complaints  were  again  made 
of  the  depredations  committed  by 
some  of  my  people,  on  their  own 
cornfields.'  " 

Scratching  his  head  because  of  an 
itch  and  not  because  of  any  dis- 
belief in  the  report  he  had  just  read, 
The  Old  Man  put  his  papers  back 
into   their   leather   container. 

"As  Indians  loved  to  help  other 
Indians  in  distress,  the  Winnebagoes 
invited  the  Sacs  to  plant  corn  in 
their  territory,  west  of  Rock  River. 
At  this  invitation  Black  Hawk  and 
his  people  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  came  east  again.  General  At- 
kinson now  warned  him  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  former  treaty. 
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"Yes,  it  was  the  fate  of  Black 
Hawk  to  decide  whether  the  red  man 
would  eventually  stand  or  fall  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  when  later 
on  he  was  subdued  and  the  Sacs 
taken  westward  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  meant  the  definite  end  of 
the  Indian  in  these  parts.  Never 
again  would  the  red  man  rise  to 
possession  of  any  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Rock 
River  in  Illinois. 

"But  the  most  surprising  fact  1 
me  is  that  Black  Hawk  had  never 
really  been  a  chief.  He  had  never 
risen  above  the  rank  of  a  warrior, 
except  by  his  own  admission  or  his 
self-promotion  to  chieftain.  This  the 
best  historians  confirm;  for  Keokuk 
was  the  real  chief  of  this  Sac  tribe. 
This  lie  of  Black  Hawk  I  don't  like. 

"You  see,  son,  a  certain  Forsyth 
was  an  agent  in  the  pay  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  War  of  1812.  On 
various  occasions,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  Black  Hawk  never  was 
an  Indian  chief.  He  said  if  you  only 
took  time  to  read  treaties  with  the 
Sacs,  you'd  notice  that  Black  Hawk 
invariably  signed  his  name  with  the 
braves,  never  with  the  chiefs. 

"Besides,  Governor  John  Reynolds 
of  Illinois  made  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Black  Hawk.  He 
took  pains  to  explain  that  he  was 
not  a  chief,  but  simply  a  leader  of 
a  few  Indians,  instigated  by  Tecum- 
seh,  who  at  the  time  were  devoted 
to  the  British  cause,  in  the  War  of 
1812.  They  accepted  British  pensions 
and  annuities,  and  were  self-styled 
the  'British  Band.'  Black  Hawk,  so 
says  the  Governor,  was  a  man  of 
infinite   daring   and   brute   courage, 


but  he  lacked  ability  as  a  great  mil- 
itary leader.  While  he  was  super- 
vised by  a  white  man  of  genius  and 
courage,  Black  Hawk,  'tis  true,  was 
able  to  carry  out  small  commissions, 
such  as  the  one  under  Captain  An- 
derson at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock 
River. 

"With  a  lot  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, Black  Hawk  had  enlisted 
with  the  British  at  their  headquar- 
ters in  Wisconsin.  There  he  was 
dubbed  'General  Black  Hawk'  and 
was  presented  with  a  sword.  Just 
as  simple  as  all  that.  Immediately, 
with  his  band  of  redskins,  he  set 
off  for  the  field  of  action.  When  he 
was  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  he 
saw  Tecumseh  fall.  Then  he  learned 
the  truth:  the  Americans  could  fight 
although  he  had  made  many  predic- 
tions to  the  contrary.  In  short  order 
he  got  a  bellyful  of  blood  and  gore. 
He  deliberately  deserted  the  British 
cause  and  hurried  back  to  his  village 
in  Illinois.  That's  the  kind  of  fighter 
he  turned  out  to  be. 

"But,  in  the  art  of  oratory,  it  was 
a  different  question.  He  undoubtedly 
possessed  an  abundance  of  ability. 
There  was  only  one  other  Sac  that 
could  equal  him  in  eloquence,  anc1 
that  was  the  matchless  Keokuk. 
After  Black  Hawk  had  harangued 
the  vast  majority  of  his  tribe  into 
favoring  his  scheme  of  1832,  Keokuk 
came  onto  the  scene  and  talked  the 
plot  into  disfavor.  In  a  way  it  was 
like  a  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate. 

"Keokuk  drew  for  them  a  picture 
of  the  very  consequences  which  later 
befell  Black  Hawk.  He  insisted  that 
war  with  the  great  number  of  whites 
in  this  country  would  mean  annihil- 
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ation  of  the  redskin.  Black  Hawk 
could  not  see  that,  and  he  did  not 
see  it  either  until  as  a  captive  he  was 
taken  on  a  grand  tour  all  over  the 
East.  Too  late  he  saw  and  believed. 
Ever  after  he  lived  a  model  life. 

"Hence,  when  Black  Hawk,  for 
the  last  time  a  free  man,  recrossed 
the  Mississippi,  it  was  with  the  scum 
of  the  Rock  River  Sacs.  He  came 
over  under  pretense  of  raising  corn 
with  his  friends,  the  Winnebagoes, 
but  really  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
terminating the  whites.  Those  who 
defend  him  in  history  say  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  war,  simply  because 
he  took  his  women  along  with  him. 
But  those  who  do  not  defend  him 
say  this  was  an  act  either  of  utter 
stupidity  or  of  clever  strategy  to 
deceive  the  whites. 

"Further  details  and  other  reports, 
some  less  authentic,  have  this  to 
say  of  Black  Hawk. 

"He  was  formally  made  chief  of 
the  Sacs  in  1788,  but  this  I  don't 
believe.  In  1794  he  repudiated  the 
first  agreement  made  by  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  with  the  United  States  to 
give  up  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  possession  of  this  territory  was 
disputed. 

"In  1823  the  majority  of  the  two 
tribes  had  moved  across  the  river, 
and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
giving  up  the  controverted  country, 
was  signed  in  1830.  Black  Hawk, 
however,  still  objected  to  the  whites 
occupying  the  vacated  land,  and  in 
June,  1831,  he  opened  the  door  for 
the  Black  Hawk  War  by  crossing  the 
Mississippi  with  a  small  force  and 
attacking  some  Illinois  villages." 


I  had  heard  of  Stillman's  Run  in 
connection  with  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  wondered  how  and  where 
it  fitted  into  the  picture.  So  far  The 
Old  Man  had  not  spoken  of  it. 

I  knew  that  thirteen  miles  south 
of  Rockford  U.  S.  highway  51  joins 
Illinois  highway  72.  Five  miles  west 
on  highway  72  is  Stillman  Valley. 
Here  I'd  been  told  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Stillman's  Run,  the  first 
encounter  of  the  Black  Hawk  War, 


Stillman   Valley  Monument 


on  May  14,  1832.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  here  to  the  twelve 
whites  killed.  Nine  are  buried  on  the 
site,  and  the  graves  of  the  others 
are  in  a  woods  nearby.  The  monu- 
ment, fifty  feet  tall  and  made  of  dark 
granite,  is  topped  with  the  figure  of 
a  citizen-soldier. 

I  asked  The  Old  Man  about  it. 

"By  gosh,  son,  it's  a  good  place 
to  start.  Glad  you  asked. 

"It  was  this  way.  When  Governor 
Reynolds  sent  a  large  body  of  mil- 
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itia,  to  join  the  regular  troops  at 
the  Rock  River,  they  were  sworn  in- 
to the  service  and  immediately  they 
marched  up  along  the  river  to  Dix- 
on's Ferry.  At  that  point  they  met 
two  battalions  of  mounted  infantry 
numbering  about  275  men  from  the 
Illinois  River  country  under  Majors 
Stillman  and  Bailey.  John  Dixon 
informed  them  that  Black  Hawk  and 
his  following  of  something  like  six 
or  eight  hundred  had  moved  up  the 
river  to  a  point  near  Old  Man's 
Creek.  Thither  Stillman  demanded 
that  he  be  permitted  to  pursue  the 
Indians  and  annihilate  them. 

"At  this  juncture  Governor  Rey- 
nolds played  a  smart  game  of  poli- 
tics. Against  wiser  counsel  he  con- 
sented. On  the  morning  of  May  13, 
1832,  the  Stillman  and  Bailey  bat- 
talions joined  by  Colonel  Strode  and 
others  desirous  of  securing  fame  fol- 
lowed. 

"A  terrific  rainstorm  forced  them 
to  tarry  overnight  when  but  a  few 
miles  out.  The  soldiers  did  not  reach 
Old  Man's  Creek  until  about  dark 
of  the  fourteenth.  They  had  dis- 
mounted and  were  preparing  supper 
when  a  party  of  three  Indians,  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce  from  Black  Hawk, 
appeared  on  a  hill.  Instead  of  show- 
ing respect  for  it,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
mounted  hastily.  They  shot  the  flag- 
man and  took  another  of  the  party 
prisoner.  Half  the  army  chased  the 
fleeing  third  Indian. 

"When  he  and  Black  Hawk's  five 
pickets,  who  had  been  sent  to  over- 
see the  reception  of  the  flag,  came 
tumbling  into  Black  Hawk's  camp, 
Black  Hawk  became  enraged  and 
turning  with  a  mere  handful  of  fol- 


lowers plunged  into  the  oncoming 
whites. 

"The  scared  whites  turned  at  once 
to  flee,  frightening  in  their  flight  all 
those  who  behind  them  had  been 
pursuers.  By  the  time  this  fleeing 
mass  of  terrified  humanity  reached 
camp  on  Old  Man's  Creek,  fright 
had  become  so  contagious  that  most 
of  the  men  became  positively  in- 
sane. Only  a  few  held  their  com- 
posure. 

"This  phase  of  the  war  is  aptly 
and  graphically  described  as  'Still- 
man's  Run.' 

"These  few  remained  and  tried 
to  stop  the  stampede  and  advance 
of  the  Indians.  These  brave  men 
were  Captain  John  G.  Adams,  David 
Kreeps,  Zadock  Mendinall,  Isaac 
Perkins,  James  Milton,  Tyrus  M. 
Childs,  Joseph  B.  Farris,  Bird  W. 
Ellis,  John  Walters,  Joseph  Draper, 
and  James  Doty. 

"On  the  side  of  the  hill  leading 
from  the  highland  to  Old  Man's 
Creek,  these  men  stood  their  ground 
and  were  killed,  most  of  them  out- 
right. Two  were  badly  wounded.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  these  two  crawled 
five  miles  south  of  the  scene,  and 
one,  two  and  half  miles  south.  There 
they  died  and  were  buried.  It  was 
really  a  bloody  mess  for  those. 

"All  the  night  long,  wounded  or 
weary  stragglers  came  tumbling  into 
Dixon's  Ferry.  Only  one  day's  pro- 
visions remained.  This  was  the  fault 
of  the  troops.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
visions had  been  left  behind  after 
the  burning  of  Prophet's  Village  to 
force  a  march  to  Dixon. 

"Governor  Reynolds  called  his 
officers  to  his  tent.  After  a  consulta- 
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tion  it  was  decided  to  muster  addi- 
tional troops.  The  troops  had  begun 
to  murmur  about  their  neglected 
crops  back  home.  Reynolds  sent  his 
messengers  back  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  with  his  proclama- 
tion. Meantime,  on  the  fifteenth,  the 
army  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  near  Old  Man's  Creek. 
There  they  buried  the  dead,  camped 
overnight,  and  returned  the  next 
day  to  Dixon's  Ferry. 

"By  this  time  General  Henry  At- 
kinson with  his  regulars  had  reached 
Dixon's  Ferry.  Here  he  established 
his  headquarters.  It  was  ruled  at 
once  that  the  militia  under  Reynolds 
and  General  Samuel  Whiteside  and 
the  regulars  under  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Zachary  Taylor  go  upstream  and 
overtake  Black  Hawk. 

"The  wily  old  Indian,  however, 
had  gotten  rid  of  his  forces  skillfully. 
The  women  and  old  men  he  sent  up 
into  the  Rock  River  swamps  of  Wis- 
consin. He  remained  behind  to 
pounce  upon  the  detachments  and 
harass  the  whites  wherever  he  could. 

"Some  place,  over  in  DeKalb 
County,  some  United  States  troops 
howled  so  loudly  for  a  discharge 
that  they  were  ordered  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox  River.  There  they  were 
mustered  out.  Black  Hawk  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  fear  of  the 
devil  in  some  of  them. 

"In  that  little  frontier  at  Dixon  in 
those  days,  besides  Abe  Lincoln, 
there  were  several  other  notables 
in  American  history.  There  were 
Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis,  then  aid 
to  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Robert  Ander- 
son, Lieutenant  Albert  Johnston, 
General  Henry  Dodge,  Colonel  Wil- 


liam S.  Hamilton  and  a  few  more 
frequently  touted  men  of  American 
history. 

"While  the  new  army  was  form- 
ing at  Dixon,  two  companies  from 
Fry's  battalion  were  ordered  to 
march  from  Ottawa  to  Galena.  This 
old  mining  town  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  murders.  Captain  Elizah 
lies  was  in  charge  of  the  one  com- 
pany. It  was  guided  there  by  John 
Dixon.  Abe  Lincoln  was  a  private 
in  it. 

"The  other  company  was  under 
charge  of  Captain  Adam  W.  Snyder. 
When  peace  was  resumed  in  Galena, 
all  returned  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  He's 
company  being  the  first.  From  there 
it  went  on  to  Fort  Wilbourn,  a  new 
point  of  concentration,  and  was  mus- 
tered out. 

"Captain  Snyder's  company  was 
fated  for  the  more  dangerous  duty 
of  setting  up  a  base  of  supplies  be- 
tween Dixon's  Ferry  and  Galena. 
At  Dixon's  Ferry  two  companies  of 
regulars  under  Major  Bennet  Riley 
were  detailed  to  escort  Snyder's 
company.  This  battalion  later  re- 
turned to  Dixon's  Ferry  and  was 
mustered  out,  but  only  after  they 
had  performed  their  duty  and  en- 
countered two  skirmishes  with  Black 
Hawk  near  Kellogg's  Grove. 

"On  June  18,  1832,  in  order  to 
make  haste  to  cover  the  frontier  be- 
tween Dixon  and  Galena,  which 
was  still  ravaged  by  the  Indians, 
with  whites  being  massacred,  Gen- 
eral Atkinson  ordered  Major  John 
Dement — Dementown  on  the  west 
side  of  Dixon  is  named  after  him — 
with  his  battalion  first  to  hunt  for 
the    murderers    of    Phillips    in    the 
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Bureauwoods.  Then  he  was  sup- 
posed to  report  to  Colonel  Taylor 
at  Dixon's  Ferry.  But  here  Dement 
was  ordered  forward  to  maintain  the 
roads  to  Galena  which  Major  Riley 
had  opened. 

"It  was  at  Kellogg's  Grove  that 
Black  Hawk  received  his  first  major 
check.  Major  Dement  fought  this 
first  battle;  it  was  a  bloody  one. 
The  soldiers  were  disposed  to  act 
exactly  as  they  did  at  Stillman's. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Major  Dement's 
personal  bravery,  this,  too,  would 
have  been  a  rout. 

"He  inspired  his  men  onward, 
stopped  Black  Hawk,  then  retired 
to  the  buildings  improvised  as  a 
fort.  From  this  point  Black  Hawk 
found  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  heavy  odds.  He  retired  to  join 
his  women  and  old  men  in  the  clus- 
ters of  the  Rock  River  swamps  near 
Lake   Horicon. 

"The  redskins  were  ultimately  and 
swiftly  vanquished  by  the  United 
States  troops  in  two  battles  near  the 
Wisconsin  River,  July  21,  1832,  and 
the  Bad  Axe  River,  August  1-2, 
1832.  The  war  came  to  an  end  with 
the  surrender  of  Black  Hawk  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  The  Indian 
warrior  was  kept  prisoner  until  1833, 
and  then  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
tribe  on  its  reservation  near  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  There  he  com- 
posed his  Memoirs,  dictating  it  to  a 
United  States  interpreter,  Antoine 
Le  Claire.  His  book  has  become  an 
American  classic. 

"All  this  while  there  had  been 
intense  activity  at  Dixon's  Ferry. 
General  Atkinson  had  split  his  army 
into  three  divisions.  One  was  under 


Alexander.  It  was  to  move  north- 
west to  cut  off  any  possible  retreat. 
Another  under  Posey  was  to  join 
General  Henry  Dodge  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, a  middle  ground.  And  the 
third  under  General  James  D.  Henry 
was  to  go  up  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rock  River. 

"From  this  moment  on  Dixon's 
Ferry  participated  no  more  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  except  to  become 
a  reserve  point  for  a  tiny  force.  It 
was  also  the  objective  point  of  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  who  with  his 
staff,  including  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  reached  Dixon,  and  there 
switched  the  army  downstream  to 
Fort  Armstrong.  Then,  with  a  brand- 
new  staff,  he  moved  on  to  Galena, 
and  ultimately  to  Fort  Crawford. 
Dixon's  Ferry  quickly  subsided  into 
the  quiet  routine  of  a  little  far-away 
frontier  post. 

"After  Black  Hawk's  capture  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong  soon  fol- 
lowed. This  was  the  end  to  the  only 
bloody  period  of  warfare  ever  staged 
in  our  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  on  the  present 
land  comprising  the  town  of  Amboy, 
any  white  man's  blood  was  ever 
spilled  by  an  Indian.  We  like  to 
think  not.  Nevertheless,  son,  not 
before  or  since  the  Black  Hawk  War 
has  there  been  anything  around  here 
to  equal  its  importance  from  a  social, 
historical,  or  popular  point  of  view. 

"The  final  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  General  Winfield  Scott  and  Gov- 
ernor John  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  on 
the  present  site  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
It  was  signed  at  Fort  Armstrong  at 
Rock  Island  on  September  21,  1832. 
Nine    Sacs,   including   Keokuk,    the 
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venerable  old  Sac  chieftain,  and 
twenty-four  Foxes  sealed  it  with 
their  signatures.  Black  Hawk  was 
unable  to  sign  since  he  was  held 
captive  in  the  barracks  at  Jefferson, 
Missouri." 

Next  The  Old  Man  told  me  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  but  didn't  ap- 
pear too  well  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangements. I  think  he  would  have 
had  a  similar  look  had  he  been  at 
Versailles  or  Yalta. 

"The  treaty  agreed  to  pay  the  red 
men  fourteen  cents  an  acre  for  six 
million  acres  of  land.  Imagine  that! 
The  Indians  gave  up  a  tract  of  land 
about  fifty  miles  wide  along  the 
Mississippi  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Neutral  Ground  to  the 
Missouri  line.  An  oblong  tract  of 
four  hundred  square  miles  was  re- 
served for  the  real  Sac  chief,  Keo- 
kuk, and  his  followers  as  a  reward 
for  staying  out  of  war. 

"The  Indians  were  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  $20,000.00  in  specie  for 
thirty  years.  The  United  States 
Government  also  agreed  to  main- 
tain one  blacksmith  and  gunsmith 
shop  for  three  decades,  and  deliver 
forty  kegs  of  tobacco  and  forty  bar- 
rels of  salt  yearly  for  the  same  per- 
iod. The  treaty  set  aside  $40,000.00 
for  the  just  debts  of  the  Indians,  but 
restricted  Black  Hawk  and  his  bel- 
ligerent followers.  The  Indians 
agreed  to  remove  by  June  1,  1833, 
the  date  marking  the  beginning  of 
legal  settlement  in  Iowa. 

"Thus  came  the  inglorious  end  of 
this  famous  warrior  who  had  been 
born  in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  a  Pot- 
tawatomie by  birth,  but  later  noted 
as  a  warrior  and,  as  some  falsely 


claim,  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

"And  so,  on  that  fateful  morning 
in  April,  when  Black  Hawk  decided 
to  try  to  regain  the  land  along  the 
Rock  River,  the  long  years  that  the 
Sac  tribe  had  hunted  in  the  rich 
prairie  valley  of  the  Rock  River  and 
scouted  the  rocky  hills  and  bluffs  of 
northwestern  Illinois  began  to  end. 

"For  many  an  autumn  before, 
when  leaves  fell  to  the  ground  and 
gossamer  floated  in  the  air,  the  Sacs 
had  piled  high  the  harvest  corn  in 
their  little  villages.  Then,  with  song, 
dance,  and  prayer,  they  told  The 
Great  Spirit,  Man-ee-do,  they  were 
thankful  it  was  a  good  corn  year. 
It  had  been  this  same  Man-ee-do  that 
told  Black  Hawk,  so  he  said,  to  cross 
the  Mississippi  and  kill  off  the  pale- 
faced  soldiers  who  came  against  him. 

"Now,  instead  of  nauseating  the 
pages  of  history  by  setting  up  a 
heroic  monument  to  'Chief  Black 
Hawk  at  Oregon,  the  author  of  this 
project  should  have  studied  a  little 
history.  Then  he  would  have  direct- 
ed his  genius  to  the  memory  of  the 
good  old  Shabbona,  the  grandest  of 
all  Western  Indians,  or  to  some  other 
Indian,  who  had  the  real  right  to 
overlook  Rock  River  country  around 
Oregon." 

I  knew  The  Old  Man  was  refer- 
ring to  the  towering  48-foot,  bronze 
figure  of  Black  Hawk  looking  down 
on  the  wayfarer  as  he  drives  north- 
eastward along  U.S.  Route  2,  on  the 
way  to  Rockford  from  Dixon.  It  was 
presented  to  Illinois  in  1911. 

Maybe  the  statue  of  another  red- 
skin should  stand  there.  I  once  read, 
however,  that  the  sculptor,  Lorado 
Taft,    intended    his    masterpiece    to 
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typify  all  the  Indians  of  the  state, 
though  in  the  popular  mind  it  rep- 
resents Black  Hawk,  the  Sac  war- 
rior whose  1832  war  gave  Abe  Lin- 
coln his  first  elective  office  as  cap- 
tain of  New  Salem's  volunteers. 


Black    Hawk    Statue 

"Yes,  old  Shabbona  was  truly  the 
grandest  of  the  Indians  close  by. 
Scores  of  persons  today  can  thank 
him  for  saving  the  lives  of  their  an- 
cestors and,  naturally,  for  making 
possible  their  own  existence. 

"When  the  Black  Hawk  War 
broke  out  in  1832,  our  friend  Shab- 
bona and  his  sons,  at  the  risk  of  their 
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own  lives,  warned  the  settlers  who 
were  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

"They  had  barely  time  to  gather 
at  a  central  location,  build  a  forti- 
fication, and  organize  for  mutual 
protection  before  Black  Hawk  was 
on  the  warpath  in  full  force.  The 
first  outrage  was  the  massacre  of 
the  Davis,  Hall,  and  the  Petticrew 
(Pedegrew)  families  on  Indian 
Creek.  On  May  20,  1832,  thirteen 
men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered.  Two  of  the  Hall  girls, 
young  ladies,  were  taken  captive.  A 
month  later,  near  this  place,  James 
Bereford  was  killed  and  two  men 
named  Schermerhorn  and  Hassel- 
tine  of  Fox  River  were  killed.  Hun- 
dreds more  would  have  been  slaugh- 
tered had  it  not  been  for  Shabbona. 

"Black  Hawk,  I  must  admit,  was 
a  trespasser  the  minute  he  stepped 
on  the  land  north  of  Prophet's  Vil- 
lage in  Whiteside  County.  Above 
that  point  it  was  Winnebago  and 
Pottawatomie  country  and  never  for 
a  minute  Sac  territory.  As  stated 
before,  the  Sac  territory  in  Illinois 
was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Actually,  then,  Black  Hawk  violated, 
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most  of  all,  the  rights  of  his  fellow 
tribes  agreed  upon  in  the  Algon- 
quian  Confederation. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this — 
just  to  prove  the  schemer  that  Black 
Hawk  actually  was.  He  had  signed 
many  treaties,  each  one  confirming 
a  former  one.  The  first  one  of  1804 
had  been  confirmed  many  times. 
This  was  the  Indian's  first  alleged 
cause  for  dispute. 

"I  have  never  maintained  that 
Black  Hawk  was  immune  to  treach- 
ery," The  Old  Man  apologized  and 
continued. 

"He  would  remain  quiet  for  a 
time,  accepting  the  bounty  of  both 
the  United  States  and  of  England. 
When  his  restless  spirit  demanded  a 
change,  he  would  denounce  the 
treaty  of  1804  and  its  subsequent 
confirmations.  Later  a  disturbance 
was  bound  to  follow,  and  it  did.  For- 
syth, the  British  agent,  wrote  the 
War  Department  to  this  effect  back 
as  early  as  the  1820's.  He  named 
Black  Hawk,  'who  is  not  a  chief,'  as 
the  disturbing  agent. 

"As  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
river,  so  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story,  son. 

"You  may  not  believe  all  of  this. 
Perhaps  this  is  too  sinister  a  version 
of  Black  Hawk.  If  it's  so,  I  cannot 
approve  of  him.  But,  according  to 
another  historian,  the  whites  kept 
aggravating  the  Indian,  ridiculing 
him,  and  converting  his  lands  into 
their  own,  and  so  on.  Really,  though, 
Black  Hawk  did  lack  the  intelligence 
of  Keokuk.  He  failed  to  observe  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation and  the  gradual  advance  of 
civilization   which   demanded   lands 


the  Indians  were  not  using  practi- 
cally. 

"Nor  were  the  morals  of  Black 
Hawk  of  the  type  to  inspire  a  great 
following. 

"And  as  for  our  'pale-faced  sol- 
diers,' some  of  the  most  glorious  men 
in  American  history  were  there  to 
do  battle  in  guerilla  style  against 
Black  Hawk  and  his  paint-faced 
warriors. 

"When  the  news  of  his  rebellion 
reached  the  Capital  at  Washington, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  the  govern- 
ment picked  the  best  of  its  young 
regulars  to  handle  the  revolt  of  the 
Indian  'chief.'  Offspring  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  Daniel  Boone 
were  aids  to  the  young  commanders 
named  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  Winfield  Scott. 
Thousands  of  men  from  all  over  the 
state  were  brought  to  Lee  County, 
at  that  time  a  part  of  Jo  Daviess 
County.  Strong  friendships  were 
made  for  the  locality  and  with  old 
John  Dixon. 

"Among  the  number  were  two 
who  had  much  to  do  with  Melugin's 
Grove,  over  near  Compton — Zach- 
arias  Melugin  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  K.  Robison. 

"And  then,  too,  we  must  not  forget 
that  best-known  of  all  personalities, 
who  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
Abe  Lincoln,  'Captain  Lincoln,'  he 
became  known  as  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  glory  of  his  name 
among  whites  today  far  surpasses 
the  fame  of  Black  Hawk  among  the 
reds  in  1832.  The  end  of  Black  Hawk 
was  the  beginning  of  Abe  Lincoln. 
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"You  see,  Abe  had  two  fine  rea- 
sons, if  no  more,  for  going  into  the 
Black  Hawk  War  as  a  volunteer 
soldier.  First,  his  job  as  clerk  in 
the  store  at  New  Salem  would  soon 
be  done.  And,  second,  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  legislature  at  the  time. 
A  military  record,  as  you  well  un- 
derstand, son,  would  certainly  count 
in  politics.  It  meant  just  as  much 
then  as  it  does  now;  Abe  and  Ike 
operated  along  similar  lines.  So  Abe 
enlisted,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
elected  captain  of  his  company." 

Now  for  the  first  time,  I  compre- 
hended the  full  significance  of  the 
Lincoln  statue  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rock  River  between  the  Peoria 
and  Galena  Avenue  bridges  in  Dix- 
on. Captain  Lincoln  in  bronze  would 
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not  let  men  forget  the  gravity  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 

"Abe's  military  unit  was  officially 
designated  as  'Captain  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Company  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Brigade  of  the  Mounted 
Volunteers  Commanded  by  Briga- 
dier General  Samuel  Whiteside.' 
And  though  'officially'  they  were 
mounted  volunteers,  they  had  no 
mounts  as  yet.  All  were  afoot,  in- 
cluding their  captain,  Abe  Lincoln. 

"I'll  comment  more  on  Abe  Lin- 
coln later  in  regard  to  the  role  he 
played  around  Amboy.  Right  now 
I'd  like  to  recount  a  few  incidents 
in  connection  with  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Some  of  these  happened  not 
just  too  far  from  here,  as  Abe  Lin- 
coln must  have  come  through  here 
and  crossed  the  Green  River  with 
his  troops  on  the  way  to  Dixon's 
ferry. 

"Several  memorable  incidents 
took  place  before  Abe  ever  got  into 
any  skirmishes  with  the  Indians; 
others  took  place  while  in  the  line  of 
battle. 

"One  of  the  funniest  happened  one 
day  when  Captain  Lincoln  was  drill- 
ing two  platoons.  Both  were  advanc- 
ing at  the  same  time  toward  a  gate, 
and  Abe  couldn't  think  of  the  order 
that  would  get  them  endwise,  two 
by  two,  for  passing  through  the  gate. 
So  he  commanded:  'This  company  is 
dismissed  for  two  minutes,  when  it 
will  fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gate.' 

"At  Henderson  River,  with  horses 
swimming  the  stream,  it  was  a  camp 
rule  that  no  firearms  should  be  dis- 
charged within  fifty  yards  of  the 
camp.   One   day  somebody  shot  off 
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a  pistol  in  the  camp.  The  authorities 
discovered  it  was  Captain  Lincoln. 
He  was  arrested,  his  sword  taken 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  held 
under  arrest  for  one  day. 

"At  another  time  his  men  opened 
officers'  supplies  and  found  a  lot  of 
whisky.  The  morning  after,  the  cap- 
tain and  his  sergeants  had  a  hard 
time  rousing  the  men  out  of  their 
blankets.  Some  were  dead  drunk; 
others  staggered  on  the  march.  This 
time  a  court  martial  ordered  Captain 
Lincoln  to  carry  a  wooden  sword 
for  two  days. 

"One  day  an  old  Indian  rambled 
into  camp.  The  men  rushed  at  him. 
After  all,  they  were  in  an  Indian 
war,  to  kill  Indians.  Abe  quickly 
jumped  to  the  side  of  the  Indian, 
showing  the  men  that  the  old  copper- 
face  had  a  military  pass,  and  said 
with  a  hard  gleam,  'Men,  this  must 
not  be  done;  he  must  not  be  shot  and 
killed  by  us.'  One  of  the  men  called 
Lincoln  a  coward,  as  though  Abe 
were  taking  advantage  of  his  men 
as  captain.  The  gleam  in  Abe's  eyes 
blazed  as  he  stood  by  the  old  Indian 
and  quietly  told  the  mob.  'If  any 
man  thinks  I  am  a  coward,  let  him 
test  it.' 

"There  was  a  loud  cry,  'Lincoln, 
you're  bigger  and  heavier  than  we 
are,'  and  the  answer  came  back  like 
a  shot,  'You  can  guard  against  that 
— choose  your  weapons.'  The  hot 
tempers  soon  cooled  down  and  came 
to  an  understanding  that  they  had  a 
true-blue  captain  who  did  not  abuse 
his  authority. 

"These  Sangamon  County  volun- 
teers, Lincoln  and  his  gang,  were 
part  of  an  army  of  sixteen  hundred 


soldiers  mobilized  at  Bardstown. 
They  marched  in  cold  and  drizzly 
weather  across  muddy  roads  to  Yel- 
low Banks  on  the  Mississippi,  then 
to  Dixon's  Ferry  on  the  Rock  River. 
Sometimes  the  company  had  nothing 
to  cook,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  growl- 
ing from  the  volunteers. 

"In  fact,  one  company  refused  to 
cross  the  line  out  of  Illinois  toward 
the  north.  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor, 
then  in  command,  being  a  diplo- 
matic fellow,  made  a  speech  saying 
that  some  of  them  would  eventually 
be  congressmen  and  go  to  Washing- 
ton. They  were  all  important  citi- 
zens, but  he  had  his  orders  from 
Washington  to  follow  Black  Hawk 
and  to  take  the  Illinois  troops  along. 
Behind  them  he  had  drawn  up  lines 
of  regular  soldiers;  ahead  of  them 
were  the  flatboats  to  cross  the  river 
and  leave  Illinois.  Now  they  could 
take  their  choice.  Wisely,  they  de- 
cided to  get  into  the  flatboats  and 
fight  Indians  rather  than  the  regular 
soldiers. 

"About  this  time  Captain  Lincoln 
went  to  the  regular  army  officers 
of  his  brigade  and  told  them  that  he 
represented  his  men.  He  had  to  say 
that  there  would  be  trouble  if  his 
men  didn't  get  the  same  rations  and 
treatment  as  the  regulars.  Bill  Green 
remembered  Lincoln  saying  to  a  reg- 
ular army  officer,  'Sir,  you  forget 
that  we  are  not  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  War  Department 
of  Illinois.  Keep  in  your  own  sphere 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  but 
resistance  will  hereafter  be  made  to 
unjust  orders.  My  men  must  be 
equal  in  all  particulars — in  rations, 
arms,  camps — to  the  regular  army.' 
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"This  threat  of  mutiny,  voiced  by 
the  leader  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys, 
Lincoln's  company,  resulted  in  bet- 
ter treatment.  No  mutiny  followed. 

"On  the  way  from  Dixon  to  the 
Fox  River,  the  little  army  encamped 
one  night,  put  its  horses  to  grass, 
ate  bread  and  fried  salt  pork,  and  a 
short  hour  after  dark  was  ready  for 
sleep. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  whole  army 
shook  with  terror,  fire  streaked  the 
air,  drums  and  fifes  sounded,  hoots 
and  yells  were  on  all  sides,  and 
horses  running.  A  scare  had  hit 
the  horses  as  they  cropped  the 
prairie  grass.  They  had  broken  in  a 
run  across  the  camp,  snorting  and 
cavorting,  stepping  on  corporals  and 
privates  stretched  out  for  the  night's 
sleep.  No  enemy  Indians  were  in 
sight  or  hearing,  but  a  battle  line 
was  formed.  Every  man  clutched 
his  gun.  Nothing  happened,  but  they 
lost  a  night's  sleep. 

"While  they  were  marching  across 
Knox  County,  a  young  white  sow 
joined  Lincoln's  company  as  mas- 
cot. She  marched,  swam  the  creeks, 
foraged  for  food,  and,  when  greased 
by  the  company  cook,  slipped  loose 
from  those  who  tried  to  catch  and 
hold  her.  She  stayed,  though,  past 
Paw  Paw  Grove  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fox  River.  There  she  was  butchered 
to  make  a  Clary's  Grove  holiday." 

It  was  quite  manifest  to  me  that 
The  Old  Man  had  a  fondness  for 
telling  such  tales.  They  were  so 
much  a  part  of  him  that  I  almost 
asked,  "Was  ya  dar,  Chollie?" 

"Another  story  that  came  down 
to  us  from  Captain  Lincoln's  time 
in  the  service  is  this. 


"When  Lincoln's  company  was 
quartered  near  a  fort,  his  men  no- 
ticed that  the  officers  had  plenty  of 
milk  from  two  cows,  one  stub-tailed. 
Abe's  men  planned  somehow  to  bor- 
row or  steal  one  of  the  cows,  and  see 
what  the  taste  of  milk  was  like. 

"One  man  rode  to  a  slaughter- 
house and  came  back  with  a  long 
red  cow's  tail  to  match  the  color  of 
the  stub-tailed  cow.  This  was  fas- 
tened to  the  stub-tailed  cow,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  officers. 

"Then  along  came  the  fort  com- 
mander, saying,  'If  that  cow  of  yours 
had  a  stub  tail,  I  should  say  it  was 
ours.' 

"  'But,  she  hasn't  got  a  stub  tail, 
has  she?' 

"  'No,  she  certainly  has  not  a  stub 
tail' 

"  'Well,  she  isn't  yours  then.' 

"Near  Kellogg's  Grove,  Lincoln 
helped  bury  five  men  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  the  day 
before.  This  was  the  closest  to  actual 
combat  that  Abe  ever  came.  He  and 
his  men  rode  up  a  little  hill  as  the 
red  light  of  the  morning  sun  stream- 
ed over  the  five  corpses. 

"When  telling  about  it  afterwards, 
Lincoln  remarked  that  each  of  the 
dead  men,  'had  a  round  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  head  about  as  big  as  a 
dollar,  where  the  redskins  had  taken 
his  scalp.'  He  said  it  was  frightful, 
grotesque,  'and  the  red  sunlight 
seemed  to  paint  everything  all  over.' 

"After  the  war  was  over,  Abe's 
company  of  private  volunteers  mus- 
tered out.  Abe  enlisted  again,  serv- 
ing as  a  private  until  his  term  was 
up.   At  Whitewater,   Wisconsin,   his 
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horse  was  stolen  and  he  walked  to 
Peoria,  resting  his  long  shanks,  if 
perchance  a  comrade  on  horseback 
let  him  ride  along. 

"Most  of  the  crops  had  gone  to 
waste  the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Young  men  had  dropped  their 
plows  and  shovels,  and  taken  up 
their  muskets  against  the  Indians. 
Consequently,  around  here  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  food  that  winter. 
But  Lincoln  and  the  returning  sol- 
diers managed  to  live  on  corn  meal 
mixed  with  water,  baked  over  a  fire 
in  rolls  of  bark. 

"Thus,  Abe  Lincoln  had  been 
through  an  Indian  war  without  kill- 
ing an  Indian,  but  rather  having 
saved  the  life  of  one  Indian.  The 
war  was  an  education  for  him  that 
was  beneficial  for  his  future  as  a 
leader  of  men.  In  the  war  he  had 
seen  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
American  volunteer  soldier.  He  had 
answered  for  himself  a  thousand 
questions  why  men  go  to  war,  march 
in  the  mud,  sleep  in  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  kill  when  killing  is  good. 

"Even  in  the  depth  of  his  own 
heart  there  was  a  slow  change  at 
work.  A  slant  of  light  had  opened 
when  he  was  elected  captain.  It  had 
made  him  glad.  It  had  softened  and 
lit  up  shadows  that  hovered  over 
him  sometimes  in  a  big  dark  room 
alone  with  his  thoughts,  alone  with 
ghosts  and  faded  dreams  that  went 
back  as  far  as  his  mother  and  the 
lonely  grave  where  they  had  laid  his 
love  in  early  winter  so  long  ago. 

"Abe  thought  if  he  could  be  cap- 
tain of  men  who  chose  him  such,  as 
they  were  going  to  war,  he  might 
perhaps  have  two  hopes  where  be- 


fore he  had  only  one  or  none  at  all. 
He  might  even  make  a  less  desper- 
ately looking  figure  at  the  door  of 
the  house  where  the  girl  lived  with 
light  corn-silk  hair  framing  a  pink- 
fair  face. 

"Election  day,  August  6,  was  just 
a  little  way  off.  After  reaching  New 
Salem  and  washing  the  Black  Hawk 
mud  from  his  boots,  Lincoln  started 
campaigning,  and  kept  it  up  till  all 
the  ballots  were  counted.  His  stretch 
in  the  army  had  affected  him.  Now 
he  felt  like  a  leader  among  men,  and 
he  desired  to  be  an  ever  greater 
leader,  but  always  by  free  choice  of 
those  who  followed  him.  He  felt  an 
influence  upon  the  people  he  met  as 
he  traveled  over  Sangamon  County, 
with  his  long  frame  wrapped  in  flax 
and  two  linen  pantaloons,  a  mixed 
jean  coat,  claw-hammer  style,  short 
in  the  sleeves  and  bobtail. 

"On  Election  Day,  however,  Lin- 
coln lost.  He  stood  seventh  from 
the  highest  of  twelve  candidates.  But 
in  his  own  neighborhood — and  this 
was  heart-warming — in  the  New 
Salem  precinct,  where  the  poll  books 
showed  300  votes  cast,  Abe  had 
gotten  277." 

There  was  no  end  to  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  treasury  of  information 
The  Old  Man  had  stored  in  his  cra- 
nial cavities.  His  ability  to  rattle  off 
names,  dates,  and  places  was  ample 
proof  of  his  having  studied  long  and 
widely  in  the  history  of  this  locale. 

His  admiration,  too,  of  Honest 
Abe,  the  "Man  from  Illinois,"  can- 
not be  put  into  words.  I  knew  he 
would  revert  to  him  later  when  he 
found  Lincoln  on  the  streets  of  Am- 
boy.  For  this  I  could  hardly  wait; 
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for  in  my  mind  Lincoln  has  always 
been  the  greatest  American,  and 
always  will  be.  Besides  he  is  from 
Illinois. 

When  he  had  finished  the  Lincoln 
role  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  The 
Old  Man  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Son,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me 
for  being  so  long-winded  on  this 
fellow  Black  Hawk  and  all  the  ram- 
ifications to  the  war  he  provoked. 

"It  was  the  beaten  Black  Hawk 
who  best  realized  that  the  reign  of 
the  Indian  in  these  parts  was  a  thing 
that  had  passed  on  to  eternity. 
Henceforth,  the  whites  would  come 
freely  to  our  section  of  the  country, 
as  they  naturally  did  after  1832. 
They  would  come  without  fear  of 
being  scalped  by  the  painted  war- 
riors. They  would  come  knowing 
that  the  way  had  been  paved  for 
them,  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  incurring  red  enmity,  that  the 
land  was  theirs  for  the  taking  and 
settling. 

"Hence,  this  interesting  bit  of  local 
history  is  the  most  significant  epi- 
sode to  date  around  Amboy  parts. 

"Moreover,  every  section  of  our 
fair  land  is  affected  by  what  happens 
in  its  environment.  So  here,  too,  the 
Amboy  section  of  old  Mother  Earth 
must  bear  some  stamp  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  Indians  of  early  days. 
Some  would  call  them  savage,  un- 
civilized, but  by  what  criterion  do 
such  as  these  measure  civilization? 
I  like  to  think  that  civilization  began 
in  these  parts  when  the  first  man, 
red  or  white — both  are  created  after 
God's  likeness — set  foot  here.  In- 
door plumbing,  garbage  grinders, 
electricity,    television,    3-D    movies, 


atomic  bombs— these  things  do  not 
constitute  civilization. 

"If  civilization  means  culture,  it 
includes,  too,  a  great  many  natural 
virtues,  such  as  honesty,  love  of 
family  life,  respect  for  authority,  es- 
teem for  valor,  regard  for  reputation 
and  for  ordinary  decency  in  private 
and  public  life.  The  Indians  had  all 
of  those  things;  they  could  hardly 
be  called  uncivilized. 


"In  many  instances  they  practiced 
the  natural  virtues  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  we  do.  If  their  leaders 
were  not  what  they  were  cracked 
up  to  be,  one  can  hardly  blame  the 
followers. 

"Hence,  the  episode  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War  meant  much  in  shaping 
the  future  of  our  country.  It  was  a 
gigantic  factor  in  the  realization  of 
Amboy.  It  meant  that,  for  one  thing, 
the  government  itself,  the  officials 
at  Washington,  took  a  strong  hand 
to  guarantee  the  advancement  of  the 
whites  who  came  to  settle  our  coun- 
try town.  We  cannot  stand  alone  in 
progress;  we  depend  upon  our  neigh- 
bors; we  are  subservient  to  all  so- 
ciety around  us.  Indirectly,  it  re- 
tards or  accelerates  our  progress. 
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"The  close  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Indians 
in  Illinois  forever.  Without  delay, 
most  tribes  were  removed  to  dis- 
tant reservations. 

"The  following  year,  however, 
1833,  a  Winnebago  outbreak  was 
feared  by  John  Dixon  and  a  few 
settlers  of  the  county.  Fortunately, 
nothing  came  of  it.  Shortly  after, 
when  all  of  the  Indians  of  northern 
Illinois  were  put  in  reservations,  the 
Indians  became  almost  a  nonentity 
in  Lee  County.  In  1836  they  were 
finally  paid  off  in  full.  Up  until  that 
time  a  few  bands  of  them,  rovers, 
loitered  around  Dixon,  Inlet,  and 
Paw  Paw,  but  all  these  were  very 
civil,  and  when  paid  off,  they  left. 

"John  Dixon,  all  during  the  period 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  had  been 
an  active  factor,  as  guide  and  com- 
missary for  the  United  States 
Army.  He  blazed  the  trail  for  it,  the 
entire  way  to  the  Bad  Axe  River, 
and  returned  home  again  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  and  ferry  passen- 
gers across  the  Rock  River.  Years 
afterwards  Robert  Anderson  sent 
him  messages  recalling  the  exciting 
days  of  1832.  And  years  afterwards 
also,  Jefferson  Davis,  a  powerful 
United  States  Senator,  appealed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  those  days  with  John 
Dixon,  in  order  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  giving  John  Dixon 
relief  in  the  nature  of  a  land  warrant 
for  160  acres  of  land. 

"The  person  of  Black  Hawk  will 
go  down  in  history  as  not  only  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  Indian  char- 
acters, but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
disputed.    But,    son,    that    is    what 


makes  history  really  interesting.  Not 
everybody  is  going  to  agree  to  what 
I  say,  and  I  wouldn't  want  him  to. 

"If  you  have  men  whose  lives  can- 
not be  deciphered  during  their  life- 
times or  even  for  decades  or  cen- 
turies after  they've  died,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  interests  of  history 
will  never  cease.  Even  those  things 
that  are  long  dead  and  gone  will  be 
relived  and  rediscussed,  time  and 
again. 

"So  it  was  with  Black  Hawk. 
Though  I  admire  him  for  his  self- 
confidence,  even  if  it  proved  fool- 
hardiness,  and  for  his  industrious- 
ness,  since  he  was  an  Indian,  I  can- 
not approve  of  his  usurping  the  title 
of  chief. 

"But  before  I,  once  and  for  all, 
drop  the  Black  Hawk  story  to  pro- 
gress to  another  part  of  the  Amboy 
story,  I'd  like  to  recount  just  one 
little  anecdote  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  Black  Hawk. 

"At  one  time  an  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Juno  had  possession  of  a 
strip  of  land  lying  today  between 
Appleton  and  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
It  was  a  valuable  piece  of  property 
and  had  witnessed  the  Black  Hawk 
revolt  in  1832.  Juno  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  warrior,  but  this  land 
had  been  given  to  him  as  part  pay- 
ment for  betraying  information 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Sac 
warrior.  Long  after  his  defeated 
comrades  had  gone  in  search  of  new 
homes  beyond  the  Mississippi,  Juno 
continued  to  occupy  the  land. 

"On  New  Year's  Day,  1864,  a 
terrible  blizzard  swept  over  the 
northwest.  It  was  so  cold  that  the 
mercury  congealed.  Juno  had  gone 
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to  Oshkosh.  When  the  storm  died, 
he  did  not  return.  His  family,  which 
was  a  large  one,  waited  in  vain  for 
him.  Weeks  passed,  months  passed, 
and  no  word  from  him. 

"The  family  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  died  somewhere  on  his 
return  in  the  cold.  At  last  spring 
came.  The  warm  sun  melted  the 
great  banks  of  snow  around  their 
cabin.  And  lo,  and  behold,  here  was 
the  body  of  Juno  lying  prone  in  the 
path  just  a  few  feet  from  the  door 
of  his  home. 

"Son,  do  not  judge  harshly  this 
Indian    who    betrayed    his    brother. 

"Well,  with  that  sad  tale,  I  believe 
I  can  close  the  curtains  on  the  In- 
dians, both  the  tribes  and  the  in- 
dividual braves  and  chiefs,  who 
helped  make  our  history.  From  now 
on,  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  white  men  around  here.  I'll  let 
it  up  to  you  to  judge  which  color 
should  be  given  the  greater  laurels 
for  the  feats  it  performed  in  the 
growth  of  our  land. 

"You  know  my  reluctance  to  leave 
the  Indian  behind,  but  time  cannot 
be  turned  back.  And  so  we  of  the 
present  are  absolutely  helpless  in 
desiring  to  heal  the  injuries  of  the 
past.  No  wound  can  ever  be  bound 
up,  no  bleeding  vein  ever  be  stopped, 
no  scalped  head  ever  replanted  with 
new  hair.  All  that  we  can  do  is  let 
past  history  be  a  lesson  for  us  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future." 

With  that  The  Old  Man  got  up 
from  his   chair,   knocked  the   ashes 


out  of  his  pipe,  and  seemed  finished 
for  the  night. 

Old  Sol  had  long  ago  tucked  his 
chariot  and  four  horses  under  their 
blankets.  The  vault  of  the  heavens 
was  ready  for  the  cold  night  with 
its  woolly  darkness.  I  suggested 
that  we  bring  this  first  day  to  a  close 
with  the  Indian  story.  The  Old  Man 
consented. 

Thus,  the  first  day  of  narration, 
March  21,  1954,  came  to  an  end. 
"And  there  was  evening  and  morn- 
ing, one  day." 

What  the  morrow  would  bring, 
The  Old  Man  alone  knew.  But  he 
knew.  And  I  could  hardly  wait  until 
the  next  morning  when  he  would 
take  up  where  he  left  off.  Little  had 
I  realized  that  so  much  went  into 
the  making  of  our  country  town.  But 
there  would  be  more  and  more  sur- 
prises as  we  marched  along  to- 
gether. What  happened  next  in  The 
Old  Man's  serial  would  come  with 
the   dawning   of   the   morning. 

I  knew  that  the  darkness  of  my 
bedroom  would  be  filled  that  night 
with  all  kinds  of  visions,  good  and 
bad:  Indian  braves  and  squaws  on 
the  rampage,  tomahawks  flying,  ar- 
rows piercing  the  hearts  of  white 
men,  white  men  running  with  raised 
tomahawks  just  behind  their  heads, 
Captain  Lincoln  telling  stories,  white 
men  bargaining  with  drunken  In- 
dians, rebellious  Black  Hawk  cap- 
tive, and  then  at  long  last,  stretches 
of  prairie  peace  into  which  the  first 
white  settlers  ventured.  All  a  part 
of  the  Amboy  story. 
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HE  next  morning,  the  sun  broke 
itself  loose  early  from  a  netting  of 
clouds.  It  seemed  ambitious  to  climb 
up  the  stairs  of  the  heavens  to  turn 
its  light  on  the  whole  earth  below 
for  another  day.  It  was  March  22, 
1954,  the  second  day  of  spring.  The 
blustering  winds  of  yesterday  had 
died  down;  and  no  longer  did  these 
gusts  keep  chasing  each  other 
around  my  home.  The  Old  Man  and 
I  were  happy  to  be  confined  so 
snugly  inside  my  den,  digesting  the 
Amboy  story. 

It  was  also  the  second  day  of  nar- 
ration, as  you  will  recall.  The  visions 
of  yesterday  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  were  totally  swallowed  up  in 
my  wonderment  as  to  what  would 
be  the  chief  topic  today.  I  thought 
that  it  would  take  some  time  before 
we  actually  got  to  the  birth  of  Am- 
boy  in   the   year   1854,   so   compre- 


hensive a  treatment  was  The  Old 
Man  giving  the  history  of  this  locale. 
He  did  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
thing  that  might  be  of  interest. 

Hence,  another  day  of  expecta- 
tions was  in  the  offing,  and  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  that  clean  sheet 
of  paper  in  my  typewriter  and  begin 
to  put  in  black  on  white  those  things 
of  undying  interest  to  me.  Refreshed 
by  the  slumber  of  the  previous  night 
and  inspired  by  the  volume  of  facts 
and  figures  that  had  been  recorded 
the  day  before,  I  felt  prepared  to 
face  any  journalistic  ordeal  that 
would  be  my  lot  this  day. 

And  I  guess  The  Old  Man  was 
just  as  eager  to  get  going.  He,  too, 
had  apparently  rested  well  the  night 
before.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be 
the  type  that  needed  little  or  no 
rest,  because  during  a  long  span  of 
life  he  had  gotten  enough  sleep  to 
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last  him  for  eternity.  And  that  was 
another  thing  that  puzzled  me  all 
these  six  days.  Did  The  Old  Man 
really  rest?  Did  he  get  tired  as  we 
mortals  do?  Always  he  appeared 
rejuvenated  with  the  old  age  that 
one  sees  in  still  life,  in  statues  or 
paintings,  where  forever  cast  into 
immutable  form  is  that  youthfulness 
of  advanced  years,  that  beauty 
which  is  a  joy  forever.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  having  grown  old  grace- 
fully, having  reached  a  peak  of 
equilibrium  at  the  end  of  life,  not 
exactly  second  childhood,  but  just 
an  old  age  that  can  never  get  any 
older,  and  hence  appears  to  mortal 
eye  as  young. 

Well,  anyway,  to  put  aside  all  of 
the  poetry  and  get  back  to  the  sit- 
uation at  hand. 

The  Old  Man  took  up  his  corncob 
pipe  again,  stuffed  it  to  the  brim 
with  his  favorite  tobacco,  scratched 
a  farmer's  match,  and  made  sure 
that  his  pipe  was  well  fired  up.  Then 
he  put  his  little  lenses  back  on  his 


face,  letting  the  thin  nosepiece  rest 
half  way  between  the  tip  and  the 
top  of  his  nose. 

For  an  old  man,  his  eyes  were 
bright  as  diamonds.  True,  he  needed 
his  glasses  only  for  reading  purposes, 
but  always  he  was  ready  to  pull 
something  from  the  maze  of  liter- 
ature he  had  in  his  briefcase,  to  fill 


in  with  exact  quotation  or  fact  where 
his  memory  may  have  been  a  trifle 
weak. 

Seating  himself  in  the  old  rocking 
chair  beside  me,  he  puffed  once  or 
twice  on  his  "boiler,"  and  was  set 
to  put  his  verbal  machinery  in  gear. 
I  too  was  ready,  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  full  day  again  until  we 
got  another  of  the  six  chapters 
through  the  cylinders  of  my  writing 
machine. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "now  that  we've 
taken  the  Indians  from  their  be- 
ginning to  their  end  around  here, 
the  next  important  step  in  the  Am- 
boy  story  is  to  tell  you  about  how 
Illinois  became  a  state. 

"I  tell  you,  son,  there  aren't  many 
country  towns  in  the  nation  as  for- 
tunate as  Amboy.  By  virtue  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  Amboy  took  roots 
in  a  state  that  has  held  a  position  of 
prominence  among  the  forty-eight 
for  a  mighty  long  time. 

"When  Illinois  became  a  state,  it 
naturally  became  the  potential  moth- 
er of  Amboy.  Of  course,  at  the  time, 
nobody  suspected  there  would  be  so 
many  towns  like  this  one  to  spring 
up  in  the  prairie  land  all  over  the 
state.  Nobody  could  have  made  a 
close  guess  at  the  time,  and  perhaps 
it's  just  as  well. 

"For  when  you  look  backward 
today  from  this  year  1954,  it  is 
startling  to  see  that  one  half  of  the 
approximately  seven  million  people 
of  this  State  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  have 
really  only  a  few  large  cities  in  our 
State,  such  as  Peoria,  Rockford,  and 
Springfield.  Of  course,  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  Illinois 
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— I  should  know  exactly,  but  I  don't 
— inhabits  the  rural  part  of  our 
State. 

"And  the  status  of  Amboy  as  a 
country  town  of  modest  proportion 
is  nothing  unusual  in  Illinois.  I  wish 
I  knew  just  how  many  hundreds  of 
other  sister  towns  there  are  like 
Amboy  in  our  State.  But  I  suppose 
that  by  the  time  a  count  was  made, 
others  would  have  sprung  up  to  its 
size,  so  swiftly  do  some  of  these 
towns  grow. 

"But  the  important  thing  is  our 
home-sweet-home  State  of  Illinois. 
Since  its  very  start,  this  State  has 
taken  a  place  of  leadership  in  the 
Union  along  with  very  few  other 
states.  Situated  as  Illinois  is,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  West,  it  has 
been  blessed  geographically. 

"For  the  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West  has  almost  of  necessity 
to  pass  through  or  over  Illinois.  I 
suppose  here  one  could  almost  ques- 
tion Kipling  when  he  wrote  'East 
is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  ne'er 
the  twain  shall  meet.'  ' 

The  Old  Man  chuckled  as  he  again 
alluded  to  literature,  in  which  he 
was  evidently  well-read. 

"I'd  like  to  believe  that  Illinois 
has  proved  him  wrong.  East  and 
West  have  met  here  many  times.  But 
maybe  old  Rudyard  didn't  mean  it 
exactly  that  way. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  visit  the 
the  city  of  Chicago.  There  you'll 
realize  that  Illinois  is  the  meeting 
point  for  all  kinds  of  things,  such 
as  railroads,  airplanes,  and  steam- 
ships. Every  kind  of  national  and 
international  business  is  transacted 
there    between    the    East    and    the 


West.  Believe  me,  there  aren't  many 
slates  that  can  boast  of  a  metropolis 
like  Chicago. 

"Ah,  the  glory  of  Illinois  in  har- 
vest time.  It  stands  out  among  states 
for  its  great  fertility.  It  may  not  offer 
a  lot  of  beauty.  But  you  cannot  eat 
scenery.  However,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, what's  grander  than  acre 
upon  acre  of  ripe,  rich  grain  and 
mile  upon  mile  of  golden  corn?  In 
almost  any  natural  product,  Illinois 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  production. 

"In  time  of  political  strife,  the 
support  of  Illinois  is  always  eagerly 
sought.  Just  look  at  the  elections  of 
'52,  if  you  don't  think  this  so.  The 
power  of  its  delegates  has  often  de- 
cided many  political  races.  Illinois 
has  had  a  strong  enough  vote  to  turn 
the  tide  many  times. 

"And  in  times  of  war,  every  one 
of  them,  from  the  Black  Hawk  to 
the  Korean — the  last  to  date — the 
valor  of  its  sons  has  won  great  glory 
for  our  home  State.  Also  in  time  of 
national  disaster,  the  generosity  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  includes  those 
of  Amboy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  felt  over  the  wide  world.  Much 
suffering,  believe  me,  has  been  alle- 
viated by  our  dear  people. 

"Amboy  is  indeed  surrounded  by 
strength  and  glory.  It  occupies  an 
enviable  position,  placed  as  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  Illinois  as  Illinois  is  in 
the  center  of  the  Union.  And  if  mor- 
ally, socially,  and  economically  it 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  it  is  hardly 
the  blame  of  the  state  in  which  it 
was  born  and  nurtured.  Our  city  in 
some  respects  was  born  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon  in  its  mouth. 

"Amboy  has  been  endowed  with 
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material  and  spiritual  goods,  and 
there  is  no  reason  on  God's  green 
earth  why  Amboy  should  ever  be- 
come a  ghost  town. 

"But  I  fear!" 

The  Old  Man  hesitated. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  say  more  about  that 
later. 

"As  a  state,  you  know  that  Illinois 
is  not  very  old.  It  was  officially 
chartered  in  1818,  just  one  hundred 
thirty-six  years  ago — really  not  too 
long  in  the  annals  of  history  as  states 
go.  It  has,  however,  seen  one  hun- 
dred thirty-six  years  of  steady  prog- 
ress. That's  the  important  thing.  And 
most  of  its  children — its  cities,  towns, 
and  villages — Amboy  included — 
have  gone  ahead  with  it.  Both  its 
rural  and  urban  population  has 
grown,  marching  along  together  to- 
ward ever  greater  vistas  of  develop- 
ment. 

"There  was  a  tremendously  in- 
teresting chain  of  events  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  Illinois.  One  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  was  spinning  always  in  its 
favor.  But  only  by  grace  of  God  and 
by  luck,  which  the  philosopher  calls 
'the  unforeseen  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances,' could  it  be  so  splendid 
today.  Here  I  mean  good  luck.  Every 
incident  dovetailed  to  bring  the  State 
to  a  happy  issue,  and  to  make  its 
star  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  the 
blue  field  of  the  forty-eight. 

"You  undoubtedly  know  that  Illi- 
nois was  not  always  the  proud  pos- 
session of  us  Americans.  The  first 
white  men  to  lay  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory right  here  were  the  French- 
men and  then  the  British.  From  the 
outset  of  white  civilization,  Illinois 


had  been  subject  to  the  crown  of 
either  France  or  Great  Britain.  The 
red  men,  as  I  explained  fully  yes- 
terday, with  their  own  proper  kind 
of  civilization,  had  possessed  this 
prairie  land  for  centuries  before 
Columbus  touched  American  shores. 

"But  on  to  the  first  white  link  in 
our  chain  of  events,"  The  Old  Man 
broke  forth. 

"As  you  have  studied  in  history, 
the  first  whites  to  come  into  Illinois 
were  a  remnant  of  the  French  Col- 
ony founded  by  La  Salle  in  1680. 
After  La  Salle's  departure  from  his 
settlement  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  the 
Indians  soon  scattered  and  the  Illi- 
nois tribe  alone  was  left.  Among 
them  remained  a  number  of  French 
trappers,  traders,  and  priests.  Some 
years  later,  1695,  rumor  spread  that 
the  red-handed  Iroquois  were  com- 
ing again  from  the  East  to  match 
tomahawks  with  the  Illinois  Indians. 
The  Illinois  had  no  relish  for  another 
encounter  with  this  dreaded  foe. 

"To  avoid  a  fight  they  moved 
down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, accompanied  by  the  French 
priests  and  fur  traders.  This  change 
may  have  been  advised  by  the 
priests  and  the  traders,  who  wished 
to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  new 
French  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

"Between  the  mouths  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  Kaskaskia  rivers,  there 
is  a  fine,  fertile  tract  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Bottom. 
Here,  near  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Illinois  Indians  pitched 
their  wigwams.  The  town  that  soon 
grew  up  about  them  they  called  Kas- 
kaskia, as  they  did  also  the  river." 
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Many  a  time  we  had  gone  in 
groups  to  Starved  Rock  on  picnics. 
In  Northern  Illinois  it  was  the  most 
suitable  place  for  picnickers.  Vague- 
ly I  remembered  some  connection 
between  this  place  and  the  Indians, 
and  wondered  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Maybe  The  Old  Man  would 
know. 

"Starved  Rock,  son?  Why,  yes,  its 
name  is  full  of  significance. 

"This  is  the  way  it  happened,  and 
it  fits  right  into  this  part  of  the  story. 
I  mentioned  Fort  St.  Louis  before. 
Well,  that  was  the  original  name  of 
this  rocky  cliff.  Then  a  great  tragedy 
happened  there. 

"When  most  of  the  Illinois  Indians 
went  south  because  they  were  scared 
to  death  of  the  Iroquois,  some  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe  chose,  however, 
to  remain  behind  upon  the  beauti- 
ful Illinois  River.  In  1769  these  In- 
dians were  charged  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Indians. 

"Consequently,  the  tribe  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected,  at- 
tacked them  from  the  north.  A 
bloody  engagement  took  place  near 
the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  Badly  beat- 
en, the  Illinois  band  escaped  in  the 
night  and  climbed  up  the  rocky  bluff 
where  the  fort  had  been.  Here  they 
were  besieged  for  twelve  days. 

"At  last,  being  unable  to  get  water 
and  provisions,  they  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
to  die  fighting  rather  than  to  starve. 
They  sallied  forth  to  battle,  but  in 
their  exhausted  condition,  they  fell 
easy  victim  to  their  watchful  ene- 
mies below.  The  victors  then  climbed 
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the  heights  and  tomahawked  the  re- 
maining ones,  who  had  been  too 
weak  or  too  timid  to  join  in  the  last 
struggle.  Only  one  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale.  The  whitening  bones 
marked  the  summit  of  this  bluff  for 
years,  and  that  is  why  it  took  the 
name  of  Starved  Rock." 

What  a  story!  I  had  never  realized 
it  was  so  gory.  I  wondered  now  if 
the  hot  dogs,  the  lemonade,  and  the 
potato  salad  would  taste  as  delicious 
as  they  formerly  did  the  next  time 
we  went  picnicking  at  Starved  Rock. 
Too  bad  there  weren't  a  few  picnick- 
ers in  those  days  to  supply  these 
starving  Indians  with  hot  dogs  or 
barbecues,  so  they  could  keep  on 
fighting.  Considering  all  of  the  pic- 
nickers that  go  to  Starved  Rock,  I 
suppose  the  Indians  would  have 
been  so  well  nourished  they'd  still 
be  at  battle  today. 

"But  down  south,  son,"  The  Old 
Man  went  forth  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
"the  new  village  of  Kaskaskia  pros- 
pered. The  soil  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Bottom  was  so  rich  that  crops 
of  squash,  pumpkins,  and  corn  grew 
with  little  labor.  This  was  a  splendid 
location,  too,  for  the  fur  trade.  Can- 
oes loaded  with  peltries  paddled 
down  the  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Illi- 
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nois  rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  great 
muddy  Missouri  on  the  west,  as  well 
as  on  the  Mississippi  itself,  to  Kas- 
kaskia.  Here  was  a  good  place  to 
collect  hides  and  furs  from  the  trap- 
pers and  send  them  on  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  Indians  also  found  Kas- 
kaskia  a  convenient  place  to  start 
from,  on  hunting  or  fighting  expedi- 
tions. 

"The  Mississippi,  the  'Father  of 
Waters,'  was  fast  becoming  the  pas- 
sage-way for  the  French  going  from 
Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
new  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  New  Orleans  was  founded 
by  them  in  1718,  and  a  small  army 
was  soon  on  its  way  to  the  Illinois 
River  to  build  a  fort.  Its  walls  were 
made  first  of  wood,  but  later  of  lime- 
stone. They  were  two  feet  thick  and 
sixteen  feet  high.  This  stone  fort 
was  thought  to  be  the  strongest  in 
America.  Fort  Chartres,  for  so  they 
named  it,  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Illinois  while  the  French 
ruled  here. 

"Other  settlements  sprang  up  in 
this  region  of  Illinois.  Hither  came 
immigrants  from  Canada  in  large 
numbers  when  they  heard  that  the 
soil  was  very  fertile  and  the  climate 
much  milder  than  in  the  frigid  set- 
tlements on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some 
came  also  from  New  Orleans,  but 
for  another  reason.  They  had  heard 
that  the  climate  of  Illinois  was  cool 
and  the  hunting  and  trapping  good. 

"These  early  French  settlers  lived 
mainly  by  hunting.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  buffalo,  deer,  and  elk, 
while  the  forests  abounded  in  game 
and  wild  fowl.  During  those  early 
days,    Kaskaskia    was    the    largest 


town  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. It  was  the  center  of  social 
life   and   gayety. 

"The  latest  fashions  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Paris  were  copied  with 
great  pride.  The  ballroom  was  the 
scene  of  much  cheer.  There  met  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  old  and  young,  to 
indulge  in  their  favorite  pastimes. 
The  priest,  too,  came  to  look  on. 
New  Year's  Eve  was  the  merriest 
event  of  all.  The  whole  village  as- 
sembled, each  one  bringing  some  re- 
freshments, and  gayly  they  danced 
the  old  year  away." 

Never  before  had  I  pictured  this 
dramatic  and  romantic  side  of  early 
Illinois  days.  The  Old  Man  saw  that 
I  realized  the  splendor  that  he  was 
painting  and  so  continued. 

"In  the  ballroom  everything  was 
well  ordered.  Two  elderly  persons 
were  chosen  provosts.  It  was  their 
duty  to  select  persons  for  the  dance, 
one  choosing  the  ladies  and  the  other 
the  men.  Each  one  danced  in  proper 
turn,  and  no  one  was  slighted.  The 
provosts  also  decided  upon  the  hour 
to  retire  and  the  time  to  meet  again. 
In  this  manner,  many  winter  nights 
were  happily  spent. 

"As  for  the  dress  of  these  French 
settlers,  blue  was  the  favorite  color. 
Men  wore  coarse  blue  pantaloons 
in  summer  and  buckskin  in  winter. 
Hats  were  little  used.  Blue  hand- 
kerchiefs appeared  on  the  heads  of 
both  men  and  women  instead.  In 
winter  was  worn  a  cape  of  white, 
with  a  cap  fastened  behind.  The  cap 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  when  the 
weather  was  warm.  Deer-skin  moc- 
casins were  worn  by  both  sexes 
indoors,  and  they  were  often  neat  as 
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well  as  serviceable.  Out-of-doors 
men  wore  on  their  feet  a  thick  leath- 
er called  by  the  American  'shoe 
packs.' 

"In  those  days  a  man  scarcely 
thought  himself  clothed  without  a 
belt.  Suspended  to  this,  on  one  side 
was  a  tanned  polecat-skin  bag  con- 
taining a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  a 
flint  and  steel  for  use  in  starting  a 
fire.  On  the  other  side  hung  a  hunt- 
ing knife. 

"Hunting  and  trapping  were  the 
main  occupations  of  the  French,  but 
as  the  years  passed,  there  came  to  be 
considerable  agriculture.  They  rais- 
ed wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Corn 
was  grown,  too,  but  mainly  to  fatten 
hogs.  They  often  made  hominy,  but 
never  corn  bread. 

"Their  farming  tools  were  rude 
and  poor.  The  plows  were  of  wood 
with  a  small  piece  of  iron  tied  on 
with  rawhide  to  cut  the  soil.  For  a 
hundred  years  no  wagon  was  seen 
in  the  prairie  country.  The  French 
used  carts  with  wheels  of  solid  wood. 
There  was  no  tire  of  iron.  Neither 
oil  nor  grease  was  applied  to  the 
wheels,  and  their  creaking  could  be 
heard  a  long  distance  away.  There 
being  no  rocks  or  stones  on  the  open 
prairie  land,  the  wooden  wheels 
lasted  well.  The  Americans  called 
them  'bare-footed'  carts. 

"They  had  horses  of  Arabian 
breed,  introduced  into  America  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  harness  for  these 
was  not  made  of  tanned  leather,  for 
the  French  did  not  go  to  the  trouble 
to  tan  for  any  purpose.  Neat  harness 
was  made  of  rawhide,  strong  and 
tough.  Horses  were  not  driven  a- 
breast,    but    one   before    the    other; 


'tandem,'  we  call  it.  They  were  never 
hitched  to  plows. 

"The  French  used  Cattle  for  this 
labor.  Oxen  were  yoked  by  the 
horns,  rather  than  by  the  neck.  The 
ox-yoke  was  a  straight  stick  of  wood, 
cut  at  the  ends  to  fit  the  horns  of  the 
oxen  to  which  it  was  tied  with 
thongs.  It  is  said  that  these  animals 
could  draw  as  heavy  a  load  with 
their  heads  as  with  their  necks." 

"You  haven't  said  a  word  about 
any  type  of  government,  Old  Man," 
I  interrupted.  "Didn't  they  have  any 
formal  government?" 

"Well,  son,  to  us  people  who  are 
used  to  laws  and  orders,  it  sounds 
strange  to  relate,  but  these  French 
peasants  were  so  happy  and  con- 
tented here  in  Illinois  that  they  got 
along  well  without  any  government. 
And  you  know  there  were  a  lot  of 
early  cities  the  same  way. 

"Amboy  was  one  of  them.  Actual- 
ly, the  city  was  laid  out  in  1854,  but 
it  had  no  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment until  1857.  I  guess  those  early 
settlers  were  thanking  their  lucky 
stars  that  they  had  been  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  European  tyranny.  They 
were  so  grateful  for  their  freedom 
that  every  man  took  care  of  himself, 
and  nobody  was  necessary  to  over- 
look them  all.  That  only  came  later. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful,  if  such 
were  true  today?  But  thank  God  we 
have  democracy,  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.  Democ- 
racy will  always  be  the  closest  thing 
to  what  the  early  pioneers  had 
around  here,  individual  self-govern- 
ment. What  could  be  closer? 

"Besides,  these  French  did  not 
have  to  pay  any  taxes.  How  fortun- 
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ate  they  were!  No  sales  tax,  no  fed- 
eral tax,  no  income  tax!  Life  must 
have  been  heaven  on  earth.  They 
did,  however,  pay  some  little  dues 
to  the  priest  and  to  the  fiddler.  The 
priest  held  gentle  sway  over  them. 
He  settled  all  disputes  among  his 
flock,  and  from  his  decision  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  was  a  true  shep- 
herd to  them  at  all  times. 

"But  all  this  while,  though  the 
Frenchmen  were  living  privately  as 
peaceful  citizens,  there  was  trouble 
abroad.  Rampant  rivalry  was  afoot 
between  England  and  France.  We 
have  seen  how  the  English  and  the 
French  vied  with  each  other  to  get 
possession  of  North  America,  how 
France  seized  upon  the  St.  Lawr- 
ence and  Mississippi  valleys,  the 
two  gateways  to  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  how  she  set  about  de- 
fending them  by  a  line  of  forts  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  leaving  England  only  a  nar- 
row strip  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"England,  however,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  stopping  at  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Claiming  the  whole  of 
the  continent,  in  view  of  its  dis- 
covery by  John  Cabot,  she  gave 
several  colonies  grants  extending 
from  sea  to  sea.  English  pioneers 
soon  pushed  through  the  mountain 
passes  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  only  to 
be  ordered  out  by  the  French.  A 
series  of  wars  broke  out,  lasting 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  At  last,  in 
1763,  France  was  forced  to  give  up  to 
England  all  land  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi,  and,  of  course,  that  included 
Amboy  land. 

"A  year  later,  England  sent  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Sterling  from  Fort  Pitt, 


Pittsburgh,  with  a  hundred  High- 
landers to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Chartres  and  the  Illinois  country. 
Descending  the  Ohio,  he  arrived  at 
his  destination  in  1765.  He  immedi- 
ately hauled  down  the  'Lilies  of 
France'  from  the  fort  and  ran  up 
the  Union  Jack.  The  French  in  Illi- 
nois were  highly  displeased  that 
England,  their  ancient  enemy,  should 
rule  over  their  villages. 

"The  English  tried  very  hard  to 
make  friends  with  the  Indians  ir 
order  to  control  the  rich  fur  trade 
of  the  prairies.  But  the  French  fur 
traders,  who  had  moved  across  the 
Mississippi,  were  not  willing  to  give 
up  this  profitable  commerce  if  they 
could  avoid  it.  The  Indians  naturally 
liked  the  French  because  they  had 
grown  up  together  as  children.  The 
French  had  adopted  Indian  customs 
and  manners  and  had  treated  the 
savages  like  brothers.  They  often 
supplied  them  with  food  and  joined 
in  their  war  dances. 

"Many  Frenchmen  even  took  In- 
dian women  for  their  wives.  In  those 
days  miscegenation  was  no  problem 
at  all.  Mother  Nature  took  her 
course,  and  everybody  was  glad 
about  it:  a  French  youth  fell  in  love 
with  an  Indian  maiden;  they  got 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
Besides,  the  French  had,  in  a  way, 
taught  the  Indians  to  hate  the 
British.  So,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
persuade  the  red  men  to  bring  their 
pelts  to  St.  Louis  to  sell.  From  here 
they  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 
In  this  way,  the  British  were  cheated 
out  of  the  rich  traffic. 

"Captain  Sterling  lived  but  a  short 
time.  After  his  death  the  British  gar- 
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rison  became  tired  of  the  lonely  life 
in  the  wilderness.  They  were  dis- 
appointed, too,  in  not  sharing  in  the 
fur  trade.  So  they  sailed  off  down 
the  Mississippi  never  to  return.  Thus 
the  government  of  the  country  again 
came  into  French  hands,  though  it 
still  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
George  III,  King  of  England. 

"Now  when  the  King  saw  war  ap- 
proaching with  his  American  Col- 
onies, the  entire  country  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  Amboy  land  included, 
was  annexed  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  By  this  act  George  III 
hoped  to  secure  the  aid  of  that  prov- 
ince against  the  other  English  col- 
onies. In  case  the  Colonies  should 
win  it  might  save  this  great  region 
to  England.  But  we  shall  see  how 
George  Rogers  Clark  upset  this  plan. 

"During  the  Revolution  when  the 
original  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
fighting  for  their  independence,  the 
British  had  garrisons  at  Detroit, 
Kaskaskia,  and  Vincennes.  Governor 
Hamilton  ruled  over  the  entire  re- 
gion with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 
His  instructions  were  to  hold  this 
vast  wilderness,  Amboy  land  includ- 
ed, for  King  George  III,  and  to  stir 
up  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the 
Americans.  He  was  called  by  the 
Americans  the  'Hair-buyer'  Gener- 
al, because  he  paid  the  Indians  for 
every  scalp  they  brought  in. 

"With  the  aid  of  these  hired  butch- 
ers, Hamilton  planned  to  drive  the 
American  frontiersmen  back  over 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  sav- 
ages, urged  on  by  British  gold,  mas- 
sacred men,  women,  and  helpless 
children  wherever  they  could  find 
i  them.  They  made  journeys  of  hun- 


dreds of  miles  for  their  bloody  work. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
frontier  farmer,  on  returning  home 
after  a  day's  work,  to  find  his  log 
cabin  in  ashes  and  his  wife  and 
children  murdered. 

"Among  these  sturdy  frontier 
folks  was  an  Indian  fighter  named 
George  Rogers  Clark.    He  had  been 


George   Rogers   Clark 

appointed  colonel  to  protect  the 
western  settlements.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  Indians.  He  was 
also  bent  on  teaching  Hamilton  a 
lesson  for  setting  on  the  heartless 
red  men.  His  plan  was  to  capture 
the  British  strongholds,  put  the 
wicked  Hamilton  in  irons,  and  drive 
the  Redcoats  out  of  the  entire  North- 
west. 

"Educated  in  the  frontier  school 
of  'hard  knocks,'  Clark  was  just  the 
man  for  this  undertaking.  He  could 
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outwit  the  enemy  every  time  and 
knew  the  Indian  like  a  book.  With  a 
handful  of  men  he  was  able  to  pass 
through  the  forests  and  make  the 
savages  believe  he  had  a  great  army. 
If  anybody  could  drive  the  British 
out  of  the  Northwest,  it  was  Clark." 

Before  I  realized  it,  The  Old  Man 
was  telling  all  about  the  Northwest 
Territory.  The  pages  of  history  were 
never  before  so  real  as  now  when 
the  venerable  sage  connected  them 
with  Illinois  and  our  country  around 
Amboy. 

"In  order  to  succeed  with  this 
small  army,  Clark  knew  he  would 
have  to  take  the  British  by  surprise. 
For  fear  his  purpose  might  be  re- 
ported to  Hamilton,  he  kept  his  plans 
a  secret.  Not  a  man  in  his  army 
knew  where  they  were  to  be  led. 
They  supposed  that  the  Indians 
alone  were  to  be  punished. 

"Clark  was  popular  wherever  he 
was  known.  The  sharpshooters  and 
trappers  of  the  mountain  valleys 
gladly  joined  his  band  although  they 
knew  the  campaign  against  the  In- 


dians would  be  a  hard  one.  But  he 
was  unable  to  muster  more  than  four 
companies,  because  many  frontiers- 
men feared  to  go  far  away  to  fight 
and  leave  their  own  homes  unpro- 
tected. 

"After  some  delay  Colonel  Clark 
embarked  at  Pittsburgh  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  floated  down  the 
Ohio.  When  they  reached  Corn  Is- 
land in  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  oppo- 
site where  Louisville  now  stands, 
some  of  the  dissatisfied  soldiers 
threatened  to  desert;  so  Clark  de- 
cided to  land. 

"Some  time  was  spent  in  drilling 
his  men.  They  were  not  in  uniform. 
They  wore  the  hunting  shirt,  leg- 
gings, and  moccasins  of  the  back- 
woodsmen. They  were  armed  with 
long,  heavy,  flintlock  rifles  and  car- 
ried hatchets  and  long  knives  in 
their  belts.  A  powder  horn  hung  at 
one  side  and  a  game  bag  at  the  other. 
The  head  was  covered  with  a  squir- 
rel-skin or  fox-skin  cap,  with  the 
tail  dangling  behind.  Much  like  you 
see  in  the  movies,  son." 

The  Old  Man  was  trying  to  draw 
as  picturesque  a  scene  as  possible  of 
the  noted  Northwest  Campaign. 

"Clark  now  told  his  soldiers  that 
he  was  going  to  lead  them  against 
the  redskins  at  Kaskaskia.  Most  of 
them  were  delighted,  but  a  few  re- 
fused to  go.  Hence,  with  a  small 
band  Clark  went  ahead.  The  British 
were  in  strong  forts.  Thousands  of 
savages  were  aiding  them. 

"Besides,  there  were  hundreds  of 
French  allies.  Against  such  an 
enemy  Clark  was  marching  with 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
men,  and  with  no  cannon.  But  noth- 
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ing  seemed  too  hard  for  this  brave 
soldier.  Had  he  not  often  beaten  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians  with  a  few 
followers? 

"When  he  passed  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
he  met  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kas- 
kaskia.  He  made  friends  with  them 
at  once  and  obtained  from  them  val- 
uable information.  They  told  him 
who  was  the  commander  of  Fort 
Gage,  Kaskaskia.  They  said  the  fort 
was  strong  and  the  garrison  well 
drilled,  and  that  the  commander  was 
on  the  lookout  for  enemies  who 
might  be  coming  up  the  Mississippi 
to  attack  his  fort. 

"Clark  also  had  good  news  before 
leaving  Corn  Island.  The  King  of 
France  had  recently  joined  the 
American  forces  against  the  haughty 
British.  This  good  news  he  knew 
he  could  use  when  he  met  the 
French  in  Illinois.  The  hunters  told 
Clark  that  the  British  had  led  the 
French  at  Kaskaskia  to  believe  that 
the  'Long  Knives,'  as  they  called 
the  frontiersmen,  were  more  savage 
than  the  Indians  or  even  cannibals. 
This  bit  of  news  Clark  also  planned 
to  use  when  he  met  the  enemy. 

"It  seemed  as  clear  as  daylightxo 
Clark  that  he  could  not  take  Kas- 
kaskia except  by  surprise.  When  in- 
formed by  the  hunters  that  the 
British  had  scouts  out  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  decided  to  change  his 
route.  He  planned  to  leave  the  river 
and  march  straight  across  country 
to  Kaskaskia,  and  take  the  British 
unawares;  for  they  would  hardly 
dream  of  any  enemy  coming  through 
the  pathless  wilderness,  when  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  offered 


an  easy  route  to  the  same  place. 

"The  distance  overland  was  one 
hundred  twenty  miles.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult journey  for  any  army  without 
wagons  and  provisions,  but  it  was 
his  only  chance  to  surprise  the 
enemy.  Securing  one  of  the  hunters 
to  guide  his  band,  he  set  out  through 
the  forest.  The  guide  once  lost  the 
way,  and  the  men  were  about  to 
shoot  him  for  treachery  when  he 
again  discovered  the  trail. 

"At  last,  after  much  hardship,  he 
brought  Clark's  little  company  in 
sight  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Gage, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1778.  Colonel 
Clark  concealed  his  men  until  dark 
and  sent  scouts  to  reconnoiter  and 
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bring  back  a  report.  They  returned 
with  the  good  news  that  all  was 
quiet,  and  that  the  British  and 
French  were  behaving  as  though 
there  were  no  enemy  within  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

"When  night  came,  Colonel  Clark 
advanced  to  a  house  close  to  the  fort 
and  the  village  at  the  same  time.  He 
divided  his  band — it  could  hardly 
be  called  an  army.  He  sent  one  party 
under  the  fearless  Captain  Helm  to 
capture  the  village  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  led  the  others  against  the 
fort.  Before  advancing  to  battle 
Colonel  Clark  gave  a  short  address 
to  his  soldiers. 

"He  said,  'Soldiers!  We  are  near 


the  enemy  against  whom  we  have 
been  struggling  for  years.  We  are 
not  fighting  alone  for  liberty  and 
independence,  but  for  the  defense 
of  our  own  frontiers  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  of  the  In- 
dians. We  are  defending  the  lives 
of  our  women  and  children  although 
a  long  distance  from  them. 

"  'The  British  garrisons  furnish 
the  Indians  with  powder  and  scalps. 
We  must  take  and  destroy  these 
garrisons.  The  fort  before  us  is  one 
of  them,  and  it  must  be  taken.  We 
cannot  retreat.  We  have  no  pro- 
visions. We  must  conquer.  This  is 
the  Fourth  of  July.  We  must  act  to 
honor  it;  and  let  it  not  be  said  in 
after  times  that  Virginians  were  de- 
feated on  that  memorable  day.  The 
fort  and  town,  I  repeat,  must  be 
taken  at  all  hazards.' 

"The  troops  then  separted,  Cap- 
tain Helm  advancing  on  the  town. 
His  men  entered  the  village  in  si- 
lence, and  no  one  dreamed  of  the 
presence  of  the  dreadful  'Long 
Knives'  in  their  midst.  Suddenly 
Helm's  men  set  up  such  a  terrific 
howling  and  yelling  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  frightened  almost  out  of 
their  senses.  They  now  felt  sure  that 
these  'Long  Knives'  were  demons, 
and  they  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"Helm's  men  told  them  to  remain 
quietly  in  their  houses  and  they 
would  not  be  hurt,  but  if  they  came 
out  or  showed  resistance,  they  would 
be  eaten  alive.  The  poor  French  be- 
lieved it,  too,  for  not  a  man  of  them 
showed  himself.  Two  hours  later 
they  gave  up  all  their  arms,  thinking 
this  the  only  way  of  saving  them- 
selves from  a  frightful  death.  With- 
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out  firing  a  gun  or  so  much  as  in- 
juring a  single  hair  of  a  Frenchman's 
head,  Captain  Helm  had  captured 
the  village  of  Kaskaskia  and  run 
up  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"While  this  was  taking  place,  Colo- 
nel Clark  was  undertaking  the  more 
dangerous  task  of  capturing  a  strong 
British  fort  defended  by  well-trained 
soldiers  with  cannon.  Having  no 
heavy  guns,  Clark  had  to  rely  on  his 
wits. 

"His  band  advanced  very  quietly. 
A  pack  of  dogs  soon  set  up  a  loud 
barking.  But  even  this  did  not  dis- 
turb the  deep  slumber  of  the  Red- 
coats. Clark's  men  entered  a  small 
gate  and  took  possession  of  the  fort 
before  anybody  knew  that  an  enemy 
was  near.  They  entered  the  com- 
manding officer's  chamber  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  arousing  him 
sufficiently  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  their  prisoner  of  war. 

"He  was  furious  to  think  that  he 
had  been  surprised  and  that  his 
fort,  strongly  protected  with  can- 
non and  manned  by  regulars,  had 
surrendered  to  a  beggarly  handful 
of  backwoodsmen.  He  became  so  in- 
solent that  Clark,  as  a  lesson  to 
others,  put  him  in  chains  and  sent 
him  to  Virginia. 

"The  next  day  the  'Long  Knives' 
tried  to  live  up  to  what  the  French 
believed  them  to  be,  the  most  blood- 
thirsty creatures  on  earth.  They  did 
not  hurt  anybody,  but  they  made  the 
French  think  that  their  last  day  had 
come. 

"Having  had  no  opportunity  to 
shave  for  months  and  no  change  of 
clothing,  their  ragged,  half-naked 
appearance    struck    terror    into    the 


hearts  of  the  simple  French,  who 
now  prepared  for  the  worst  tortures 
imaginable.  The  priest  and  a  few 
leading  citizens  waited  upon  Colo- 
nel Clark,  begging  him  to  permit  the 
inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  to  meet  in 
the  church  once  more  before  they 
were  put  to  death  or  shipped,  like 
the  Acadians,  to  a  foreign  land. 

"Clark  now  thought  he  had 
worked  them  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  terror,  so  he  addressed  them  in 
these  words:  'Do  you  mistake  us  for 
savages?  Do  you  think  Americans 
will  strip  women  and  children  and 
take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths? 
My  country  disdains  to  make  war  on 
innocence. 

"  'To  prevent  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian butchery  on  our  wives  and 
children,  we  have  taken  up  arms  and 
penetrated  to  this  stronghold  of  In- 
dian and  British  barbarity  and  not 
for  despicable  plunder.  The  King  of 
France  has  united  his  powerful  arms 
with  those  of  the  American  colonists, 
and  the  war  will  soon  be  ended.  The 
people  of  Kaskaskia  may  side  with 
either  party.  To  verify  my  words  go 
tell  your  people  to  do  as  they  please, 
without  any  danger  from  me.' 

"This  good  news  was  so  unexpect- 
ed that  the  French  went  wild  with 
joy.    They    entered    the    church    to 
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render  thanks  to  God  for  their  de- 
liverance from  the  jaws  of  death. 
With  all  speed  they  hastened  to 
swear  friendship  to  Clark.  They 
promised  to  help  him  drive  out  the 
British,  with  whom  they  had  never 
been  very  friendly. 

"This  was  just  as  Clark  would 
have  it;  for  he  needed  the  help  of 
the  French  in  order  to  hold  this  vast 
region  since  his  soldiers  were  so 
few.  Then  the  people  of  Kaskaskia 
persuaded  their  neighbors  of  Ca- 
hokia  to  receive  the  Americans  with- 
out resistance.  Thus  another  town 
came  into  Clark's  hands  without 
bloodshed.  This  great  fighter  always 
used  his  head  to  win  victories,  and 
in  this  way  he  saved  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers. 

"Having  now  served  the  full  three 
months  for  which  they  had  enlisted, 
Clark's  soldiers  clamored  to  be  mus- 
tered out  and  sent  home.  What  could 
he  do?  He  knew  the  country  ought 
to  be  held  until  peace  was  made,  yet 
he  had  no  right  to  keep  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  out  their  time.  A 
hundred  having  agreed  to  stay, 
Clark  organized  a  new  company. 
With  these  and  what  help  he  could 
get  from  the  French  and  Indians,  he 
vowed  he  would  hold  the  land  he 
had  captured. 

"At  the  close  of  Clark's  campaign, 
many  of  his  soldiers  returned  home 
and  spread  among  their  neighbors 
and  kinsmen  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  Illinois  country. 
They  declared  it  to  be  a  land  of  high 
promise  and  when  the  war  was  over, 
many  of  these  soldiers  came  back  to 
settle." 


"Virginia  and  Maryland  are  pretty 
far  away,"  I  said.  "Weren't  there 
any  early  settlers  from  places  closer 
to  Illinois,  Old  Man?" 

"To  be  truthful,  son,"  The  Old 
Man  commented,  "only  a  few  of  the 
early  American  settlers  were  from 
the  eastern  states. 

"Southern  Illinois  was  first  occu- 
pied mainly  by  the  hunter-pioneers 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  most  of 
whom  had  seen  service  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  were  accustomed  to  the 
rough  life  of  the  frontier.  The  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  were  the  routes 
by  which  these  backwoodsmen  en- 
tered the  State.  They  gradually 
chopped  their  way  northward  along 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  Illinois 
River  and  other  streams,  not  ven- 
turing out  on  the  open  prairie. 

"They  seized  upon  the  hardwood 
forests  bordering  the  rivers,  in  or- 
der to  have  fuel  and  logs  with  which 
to  build  the  cabin  and  fence  the 
'cornpatch.'  The  timber  also  served 
as  a  wind-break  in  winter,  protect- 
ing the  cabin  and  the  few  domestic 
animals;  and  in  summer  it  afforded 
shelter  from  the  swarms  of  flies  in- 
festing the  prairies.  Then,  too,  the 
river  furnished  the  needed  water 
supply  for  home  use  and  for  the 
stock. 

"These  early  pioneers  lived  main- 
ly by  hunting.  They  loved  the  simple 
frontier  life;  and  when  other  settlers 
began  to  approach  their  lonely 
cabins,  they  moved  farther  into  the 
wilderness.  The  crack  of  their  rifles 
told  heavily  upon  the  large  game, 
such  as  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer, 
which  gradually  grew  scarcer,  until 
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by  1800,  the  shaggy  buffalo  had  dis- 
appeared forever  from  the  prairies 
in  Illinois. 

"  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  hunt- 
er-pioneer came  the  woodland  pio- 
neer, who  being  unable,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  game,  to  bring 
down  enough  for  his  needs,  was 
forced  to  lay  aside  his  rifle  and  seize 
the  ax  and  the  plow  and  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  crops  he  raised  to 
support  his  family.  He,  too,  clung 
to  the  woodlands,  preferring  to  clear 
the  land  of  trees  to  breaking  the 
prairie  sod. 

"The  trees  upon  the  open  prairie 
were  so  scarce  and  stunted  that 
these  early  settlers  concluded  the 
soil  was  too  poor  to  grow  them.  They 
called  the  treeless  prairies  the  'bar- 
rens.' They  blindly  passed  by  some 
of  the  finest  farm  land  in  the  world, 
until  every  acre  of  the  woodland 
was  taken,  even  though  some  of  it 
was  so  low  and  swampy  as  to  re 
quire  draining. 

"These  marshy  lands  were  very 
unhealthful,"  The  Old  Man  coughed. 
"And  the  settlers  suffered  much  from 
fever  and  ague.  In  places  running 
water  was  scarce  in  summer,  and 
wells  had  to  be  dug  to  water  the 
stock.  Reports  were  noised  abroad 
that  the  Illinois  country  was  full  of 
dreadful  diseases.  These  turned  some 
people,  would-be  settlers,  away. 

"As  the  years  went  by,  the  west- 
ward home-seekers  grew  in  num- 
bers. They  toiled  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  the  Alleghenies  to 
some  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  In  1810 
emigrants  from  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  were 
pouring  into  Illinois.  Day  after  day 


the  ferries  on  the  Ohio,  at  Shawnee- 
town,  were  crowded  by  families 
passing  with  their  negroes,  wagons, 
carts,  and  carriages. 

"When  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a 
state  in  1803,  Congress  promised  to 
take  part  of  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and 
with  it  build  a  hard  wagon  road 
across  the  Alleghenies.  This  promise 
was  kept,  and  by  the  time  Illinois 
became  a  state  in  1818,  this  great 
national  road  had  been  built  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  at 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Wheel- 
ing on  the  Ohio.  In  this  way  the  long 
toilsome  journey  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies was  made  easier. 

"Once  the  Ohio  was  reached,  a 
raft,  a  keel  boat,  or  an  ark  was  built, 
and  provisions  laid  in  for  a  long 
journey.  Pittsburgh  was  the  great 
supply  city  for  rafts  and  flatboats  on 
the  Ohio.  For  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  streets  of  this  frontier  city 
were  crowded  with  emigrants  ar- 
riving and  departing,  and  its  water- 
front was  fringed  with  boats  of 
every  description.  Boat  building  was 
the  chief  industry,  and,  as  none  of 
these  early  boats  ever  came  back, 
the  business  never  flagged. 

"The  poorer  wayfarer  tied  some 
logs  together  and  made  a  raft  on 
which  he  placed  his  family,  live- 
stock, and  tools  and  pushed  out  into 
the  current.  Several  of  these  rafts 
were  sometimes  hitched  together. 
Keel  boats  were  built  with  a  view  of 
protection  from  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  for  carrying  great  loads.  The  up- 
per work  was  of  wood  with  loop- 
holes. They  often  carried  several 
families.   Three  hands  were  neces- 
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sary  to  man  them,  one  to  pilot  and 
two  to  row. 

"Occasionally,  there  were  side- 
wheels  kept  in  motion  by  horses 
walking  in  a  treadmill.  One  such 
boat  carried  eighteen  persons, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  geese,  ducks, 
and  farming  tools  from  wagons  to 
hoes,  besides  household  furniture, 
and  a  year's  stock  of  provisions.  The 
trip  to  Shawneetown  required  three 
or  four  weeks.  Similar  boats  came 
down  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
and  drifted  slowly  towards  the  West, 
with  unbroken  forests  stretching 
about  them  in  all  directions. 

"All  day  long  flocks  of  turkeys 
littered  the  trees  overhead,  and  at 
times  a  bear  or  elk  might  be  seen 
swimming  the  river.  At  night  the 
woods  on  every  hand  resounded 
with  the  bark  of  wolves.  Then  it  was 
that  lonely  emigrants  were  torment- 
ed with  all  manner  of  fears. 

"They  dreaded  to  go  on  at  night 
for  fear  of  being  wrecked  or  strand- 
ed on  sand  bars,  and  they  hesitated 
to  tie  fast  to  the  bank  because  of 
lurking  Indians.  They  usually  spent 
the  night  moored  to  the  shore  with 
a  sentinel  standing  ready  to  cut  the 


ropes  if  an  enemy  were  sighted 
while  the  others  slept. 

"Some  of  these  boats  stopped  at 
Shawneetown  and  were  sold;  others 
floated  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  from  there  were  pushed  by  long 
poles  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were 
sold  or  exchanged  for  wagons.  Over 
these  wagons  was  spread  a  canvas, 
and  tar  was  smeared  on  the  outside 
to  make  it  waterproof.  This  contrap- 
tion was  called  a  'prairie  schooner.' 
After  a  visit  to  the  land  office,  the 
emigrants  were  off  to  locate  their 
quarter  sections. 

"The  woodlands  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois were  soon  taken  up,  and  the 
newcomers  had  the  choice  of  making 
their  homes  on  the  open  prairies  or 
moving  farther  west.  The  northward 
advance  was  checked  by  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  1832,  which  drove  the 
people  in  from  the  outlying  settle- 
ments to  the  more  thickly  populated 
section. 

"The  early  pioneer,  after  choosing 
a  site  in  the  wilderness  for  his  home, 
set  to  work  to  build  a  log  cabin.  With 
his  own  ax  he  cut  down  the  forest 
trees  and  built  first  the  open  cabin, 
the  corners  of  which  were  notched 
together.  The  roof  of  thatch  or  bark 
was  supported  on  poles.  The  open 
side  served  for  window,  door,  and 
fireplace.  Skins  were  often  hung  up 
to  keep  out  the  storm.  In  his  boy- 
hood days  Abe  Lincoln  lived  in  just 
such  a  cabin. 

"Everybody,  whether  invited  or 
not,  went  to  the  raising  of  the  log 
cabin.  The  heavy  lifting  called  for 
many  hands.  While  four  men 
notched  the  logs,  the  others  ran 
races,  wrestled  and  played  leap  frog, 
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kicked  the  hat,  and  did  everything 
then  considered  an  amusement.  Us- 
ually the  cabin  was  put  up  in  a  day, 
and  the  family  moved  in  that  night, 
after  having  lived  in  camp  during 
the  weeks  while  the  logs  were  being 
cut  in  the  forest. 

"Clapboards  were  split  for  roof- 
ing and  weighted  down  with  stones. 
There  were  no  nails,  hinges,  locks, 
or  glass  in  those  early  forest  cabins. 
Doors  were  hung  on  wooden  hinges 
or  straps  of  hide,  and  the  latchstring 
was  always  out.  The  cracks  between 
the  logs  were  'chinked'  in  with 
wedges  of  wood  and  clay.  Some 
cabins  even  had  no  'chinking.'  In  a 
certain  part  of  the  country  a  settler 
while  sleeping  was  scratched  on  the 
head  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  hungry 
wolf,  which  had  thrust  his  nose  into 
the  space  between  the  logs  of  the 
cabin. 

"The  floor  was  often  the  bare 
ground,  but  cabins  sometimes  had 
the  luxury  of  puncheon  floors.  These 
were  made  of  the  halves  of  logs,  the 
flat  sides  of  which  had  been  hewn 
smooth  with  an  adz.  One  early 
settler's  wife  pleaded  to  have  the 
cabin  built  around  a  splendid  flat 
stump,  which  served  as  a  dining 
table.  A  small  platform  along  the 
wall,  two  feet  high  and  supported 
by  posts,  formed  a  bedstead. 

"The  bed  consisted  of  the  boughs 
of  trees,  sometimes  the  skins  of 
animals.  The  chimneys  were  made  of 
logs  coated  with  mud  six  inches 
thick.  The  fireplaces  were  vast  in 
size,  often  so  big  that  the  fore-logs 
and  the  back-logs  for  the  fire  had  to 
be  dragged  in  by  a  horse.  These,  ex- 
cept in  the  coldest  weather,  would 


burn  for  several  days.  The  home- 
made furniture  was  of  the  rudest 
pattern.  Here  and  there  were  a  few 
pewter  spoons,  dishes,  and  iron 
knives  and  forks. 

"Their  food  consisted  of  corn 
bread,  bacon,  bear  and  deer  meat, 
and  other  wild  game  and  fowl,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  which  they  called 
'roughness.'  Bear  meat  was  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  fall.  It  is  said  to  be  as 
good  as  venison.  Salted  down,  it  be- 
came an  important  item  of  the  win- 
ter's supplies.  Sometimes  a  hunting 
party  would  return  with  the  car- 
casses of  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
beasts. 

"A  single  sportsman  often  killed 
as  many  as  a  half-dozen  deer  in  one 
day's  hunt.  To  approach  a  deer  on 
the  prairie,  the  hunter  crawled  on 
the  ground,  holding  a  green  bush 
before  him,  stopped  when  the  animal 
showed  signs  of  becoming  alarmed 
and  fired  when  he  got  close  enough." 

The  Old  Man  was  aiming  with  his 
pipe. 

"Of  corn  they  made  many  dishes. 
There    were    pone,    hominy,    samp, 
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'roasting  ears,'  popcorn,  and  succo- 
tash. Besides  these  tasty  dishes  there 
were  pumpkin,  squash,  bean,  and 
dairy  dishes. 

"Mills  were  so  few  and  far  apart 
that  remote  settlers  often  had  to  go 
fifty  miles  on  horseback,  with  a  bag 
of  corn,  a  journey  of  from  two  to 
four  days.  The  building  of  a  mill 
was  hailed  with  more  satisfaction 
than  that  of  a  church.  When  the  mill 
was  too  far  away,  or  could  not  be 
run  because  of  low  water,  they 
pounded  the  corn  into  coarse  meal  in 
mortars.  Sometimes  the  stump  of  a 
tree  was  hollowed  out  for  this  pur- 
pose and  a  block  of  wood  shaped  to 
fit  in  it.  I'll  tell  you  later  about  such 
a  mortar  discovered  right  south  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  Bridge. 

"The  bread  was,  for  a  time,  baked 
on  'johnny,'  or  journey  boards, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  'johnny- 
cake.'  " 

Now  that  was  something  new  to 
me.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  home, 
mother  made  johnny  cake  often,  and 
we  kids  loved  it  bathed  in  maple 
syrup.  I  always  wondered  how  it  got 
its  name,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
I  knew  the  answer.  Who  would  have 
guessed  it?  Why,  even  old  Webster 
doesn't  give  that  much  information 
in  his  Dictionary! 

"These  boards  were  smooth,"  The 
Old  Man  explained,  "two  feet  long 
by  eight  inches  wide.  Corn  meal  was 
mixed  with  water,  the  dough  spread 
out  on  the  board  and  then  turned 
up  to  the  fire.  After  one  side  was 
baked,  the  dough  was  turned  and 
baked  on  the  other  side. 

"Clothing  was  made  of  dressed 
skins  of  the  deer,  wolf,  or  fox,  while 


buffalo  and  elk  skins  were  made  into 
caps  and  moccasins. 

"There  were  no  books,  not  to  men- 
tion libraries,  schools  or  even 
churches.  Arithmetic  was  studied  a 
little  in  the  evening  by  the  light  of 
a  tallow  dip.  Sunday  was  spent  in 
hunting,  fishing,  getting  up  stock, 
gathering  wild  honey  from  hollow 
tree  trunks,  breaking  young  horses, 
shooting  at  marks,  and  in  foot  racing 
and  horse  racing.  But  no  labor  was 
done  on  that  day. 

"Peltries  and  furs  were  used  as 
money.  Deer  skins  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  at  the  value  of  three  pounds 
to  the  dollar.  Raccoons  and  muskrats 
were  numerous,  and  their  skins  were 
in  great  demand. 

"A  favorite  form  of  merrymaking 
was  the  'shucking  bee.'  To  these  fes- 
tivities gathered  both  old  and  young 
for  miles  around.  Sides  were  chosen, 
and  equal  piles  of  corn  in  the  husk 
placed  before  them.  Those  who  had 
records  as  the  best  corn-shuckers 
were  made  captains,  and  the  contest 
was  on.  Whichever  party  finished 
husking  its  pile  first  was  the  winner 
— and  the  lucky  finder  of  a  red  ear 
was  entitled  to  a  kiss  from  the  girls." 

The  Old  Man  was  too  old  to  blush 
here. 

I  recalled  shucking  bees  of  my 
boyhood.  More  than  one  year  I  at- 
tended the  National  Corn  Husking 
Contest,  as  it  was  called,  frequently 
held  in  Illinois  because  of  its  ideal 
fields.  What  a  big  day  that  was  for 
everybody,  the  biggest  of  the  fall, 
and  everybody  was  there  rooting 
for  his  state  to  win.  Those  were  the 
days  when  farmers  were  adept  at 
pulling  the  ears  from  the  stalks,  and 
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I  too,  as  a  lad,  had  gone  down  many 
a  row  lunging  at  the  golden  grain  on 
the  stalk.  But  now  with  the  modern 
methods  of  farming,  these  things  are 
just  about  ancient  history. 

"After  they  had  feasted  upon  the 
fat  of  the  land,"  The  Old  Man  took 
up  again,  "there  came  the  dance.  The 
only  music  was  the  violin,  and  'fid- 
dlers' were  in  great  demand.  They 
often  danced  all  night  and  went 
home  for  breakfast  with  the  girls 
in  the  morning,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  the  only  modes  of  con- 
veyance. 

"At  weddings  there  was  the  run 
for  the  bottle.  A  bottle  was  filled 
with  whisky  and  decorated  with 
ribbons.  The  judges  held  this  at 
the  end  of  a  mile  course,  and  all 
who  had  pride  in  their  fast  horses 
entered   the   race. 

"There  had  been  introduced  a  fine 
blooded  horse,  noted  as  a  racer.  Soon 
there  were  many  fast  horses  in  the 
settlements.  Horse  races  became 
common.  Everybody  talked  about 
them  and  went  to  see  them.  At  these 
races  business  was  transacted,  horses 
swapped,  and  debts  paid.  There  were 
foot  races,  wrestling,  jumping  and 
shooting  matches  here,  too. 

"Small  kegs  of  whisky  were 
brought  to  the  races  on  horseback. 
A  keg  was  put  in  one  end  of  a  sack 
and  a  stone  in  the  other  and  thrown 
across  the  saddle.  Notwithstanding 
the  boisterous  nature  of  these  gath- 
erings, they  were  a  means  of  educa- 
tion for  the  people,  both  morally 
and  socially. 

"The  greatest  drawback  to  farm- 
ing was  the  want  of  a  market  for 
the  produce.  It  was  a  long  distance 


to  town;  and  when  they  arrivec 
there,  they  found  no  demand  for  the 
produce  they  had  brought.  To  reach 
the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by 
overland  route  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Some  trade  in  tobacco,  flour, 
and  livestock  sprang  up  with  New 
Orleans. 

"When  these  pioneers  did  go  to 
town,  which  was  seldom,  they  would 
often  see,  for  the  first  time,  improved 
articles  for  the  house  or  farm.  For 
these  they  exchanged  vegetables, 
grain  or  livestock.  A  farmer,  having 
seen  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  a  team  of  horses  driven 
abreast,  sent  for  a  double  harness. 
But  when  it  arrived,  he  found  him- 
self totally  unable  to  fit  it  to  the 
horses  and  had  to  send  a  long  dis- 
tance for  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
put  the  horses,  harness,  and  wagon 
together  properly." 

The  Old  Man  enjoyed  every  bit 
of  his  narration  about  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  early  settlers.  He 
took  a  particular  delight  in  the  fact 
that  he  looked  upon  all  of  these 
humans  as  children  out  in  their 
play  boxes  on  the  prairies,  with 
their  toy  animals,  their  toy  guns, 
and  their  toy  farming  instruments. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  a  superiority 
complex,  but  only  that  he  was  so 
much  older  than  the  people  he 
talked  about,  that  he  could  regard 
them  as  by  far  his  inferiors. 

The  Old  Man  took  out  time  to  re- 
load his  pipe,  consulted  a  few  more 
papers  that  he  had  extracted  from 
his  leather  case,  and  continued. 

"Illinois,  mind  you,  son,  did  not 
become  a  state  overnight.  There 
were  several  steps  along  the  way. 
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"By  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  in  1783  the  Mississippi 
became  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Virginia  claimed  all 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  because 
of  her  old  charter,  but  also  because 
she  had  sent  that  army  under 
George  Rogers  Clark  which  drove 
the  British  out  of  it.  Other  colonies 
also  claimed  portions  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

"But,  after  our  Independence  was 
won,  the  small  states  such  as  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey, 
which  had  no  western  claims,  re- 
fused to  join  with  the  larger  states 
under  one  roof  and  one  flag  unless 
these  larger  states  gave  the  govern- 
ment their  claims  of  western  terri- 
tory. The  small  states  were  stub- 
born about  this,  and  finally  the  large 
states  yielded,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  western  territory  be 
divided  into  states  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Thirteen  Original  States. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  suggested  that 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
be  divided  by  parallels  and  merid- 
ians into  ten  states.  James  Monroe 
thought  that  ten  would  be  too  many. 
He  had  made  a  short  trip  to  the 
West  and  talked  with  many  people 
on  the  journey.  Monroe  came  to  be- 
lieve, from  what  he  had  heard,  that 
much  of  the  western  land  was  mis- 
erably poor,  and  that  the  prairies  of 
what  is  now  Illinois  were  a  desert. 

"  'Not  so  much  as  a  bush  would 
grow  on  it,'  he  said,  'and  to  cut  such 
a  region  into  ten  states  by  straight 
lines  would  be  unwise.' 

"Some   states   would,   he    argued, 


be  all  poor  land;  some,  all  rich  land. 
Some  would  have  no  frontage  on 
the  lakes;  while  others  would  not 
touch  the  Ohio.  Monroe  and  Wash- 
ington, therefore,  advised  Congress 
to  so  divide  the  territory  that  each 
state  might  have  as  much  water 
boundary  as  possible.  This  was  the 
wiser  plan,  and  Congress  followed 
it. 

"As  for  names,  Congress  con- 
cluded to  let  the  sections  choose 
their  own,  when  they  came  into  the 
Union. 

"Thus,  when  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  adopted,  it  declared  that 
there  should  be  not  fewer  than  three, 
nor  more  than  five  states  in  this 
territory,  and  their  boundaries 
should  be  shown  on  the  map.  The 
Ordinance  stated  that  this  solemn 
agreement  among  all  the  Thirteer 
States  should  'forever  remain  unal- 
terable, unless  by  common  consent.' 

"In  spite  of  this,  not  one  of  the  five 
states  came  into  the  Union  with  the 
exact  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Or- 
dinance. Congress  changed  the  boun- 
daries at  pleasure  without  asking 
the  consent  of  a  single  state.  The 
whole  Northwest  Territory,  save 
Ohio,  was  governed  as  a  unit  until 
1809  when  Indiana  was  set  apart, 
leaving  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Illinois 
Territory. 

"Hence,  when  Illinois  became  a 
state  in  1818,  the  northern  boundary 
was  fixed,  not  by  a  line  running  west 
from  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Ordinance,  but  by  a  parallel  line 
sixty-one  miles  farther  north.  Nor 
did  Congress  even  ask  the  people  of 
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Wisconsin  to  consent  to  this  en- 
croachment  on   her   soil. 

"Nathaniel  Pope  was  at  that  time 
the  delegate  in  Congress  for  Illinois 
Territory.  He  laid  before  that  body 
these  reasons  for  placing  the  Illinois 
boundary  sixty-one  miles  on  Wis- 
consin soil.  He  said  that  Illinois 
would  not  have  any  lake  frontage 
if  the  Ordinance  were  followed,  and, 
if  she  were  not  given  a  lake  port, 
she  would  face  southward,  and  her 
commerce  and  interests  would  be 
with  the  slave  states  rather  than 
with  the  free.  'Then,'  he  said,  'if  the 
Union  is  ever  broken  up,  Illinois 
will  go  with  the  South.' 

"Pope  convinced  Congress  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  position,  and  so  won 
for  the  Prairie  State  a  wide  strip  of 
country  embracing  fourteen  coun- 
ties, and  8,500  square  miles  of  rich 
agricultural  lands,  which  includes 
the  fine  lake  harbors  of  Chicago  and 
Waukegan,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
such  prosperous  inland  cities  as 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  and  El- 
gin. 

"Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a 
territory  in  1836,  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  Illinois  was  left  where 
it  had  been  placed  in  1818.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress protesting  against  the  injustice 
of  giving  to  Illinois  a  vast  section 
which,  according  to  the  Ordinance, 
rightly  belonged  to  Wisconsin.  She 
claimed  the  entire  tract  as  far  south 
as  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

"Congress,  influenced  by  the  able 
representatives  from  Illinois,  gave 
no  heed  to  this  communication.  The 


next  year  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
returned  to  the  attack.  It  declared 
that  a  'large  and  valuable  tract  of 
country  is  now  held  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,  contrary  to  the  manifest 
right  and  consent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory.' 

"The  people  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict expressed  their  views  at  the 
ballot  box  and  at  public  gatherings. 
A  convention  representing  nine 
counties  met  at  Rockford  and  declar- 
ed that  the  fourteen  northern  coun- 
ties of  Illinois  belonged  by  right  to 
Wisconsin.  An  election  was  held  in 
Stephenson  County  in  1842,  and  out 
of  570  votes,  all  but  one  were  in 
favor  of  uniting  with  Wisconsin.  The 
Boone  County  election  was  likewise 
almost  unanimous.  Other  counties 
also  leaned  toward  our  northern  sis- 
ter. 

"Although  Chicago  was  promised 
both  senatorships  by  Wisconsin,  she 
realized  that  her  best  interests  were 
served  by  being  in  Illinois  and  voted 
accordingly.  The  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin, outside  of  the  Legislature,  took 
little  interest  in  the  dispute.  Their 
lawmakers,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  hurl  defiant  messages  at  the  deaf 
ears  of  Congress.  They  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  Union;  they 
boasted  that  'the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  Illinois,  of  the  whole  Union, 
cannot  make  us  retrace  our  steps.' 

"The  more  people  settled,  the 
more  necessary  was  the  making  of 
laws.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned  laws 
regulating  the  behavior  of  the  people 
around  these  parts  were  interesting, 
even  if  a  bit  quaint. 

"When  Congress  appointed  Ar- 
thur St.   Clair  to  be  the  first  gov- 
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ernor  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
he  met  the  judges,  who  were  also 
chosen  by  Congress,  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  1788,  and  they  wrote  out  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  Territory.  As 
there  was  no  printing  press  nearer 
than  Pittsburgh,  the  laws  were  writ- 
ten and  posted  upon  trees  at  the 
mouths  of  creeks  and  rivers,  or 
wherever  it  seemed  likely  they 
might  be  seen  by  passersby. 

"The  man  who  pulled  down  such 
a  copy  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks 
for  three  hours,  fined  the  cost  of  re- 
writing and  posting  it,  and  shut  up 
in  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid. 

"A  drunkard  was  fined  'five  dimes' 
for  the  first  offense,  a  dollar  for 
the  second,  and,  if  he  could  not  pay, 
was  put  in  the  stocks  one  hour. 
Thirty-nine  stripes  were  given  those 
who  robbed  a  house,  or  broke  into 
a  shop,  or  made  a  false  oath.  If  the 
burglar  were  armed,  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  property  and  put 
in  jail  for  forty  years. 

"A  man  might  be  imprisoned  for 
debt:  a  bachelor  under  forty,  for 
seven  years;  and  a  married  man 
under  thirty-six,  for  five  years.  If  the 
sheriff  allowed  a  prisoner  to  escape, 
he  must  take  the  offender's  place, 
assume  all  his  debts,  and  pay  the  fine 
for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

"Shadrick  Bond  was  the  first  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  the  Territory. 
It  took  him  over  a  month  to  make 
the  trip  on  horseback  and  by  stage 
from  Kaskaskia  to  Washington. 
Prior  to  1813  the  settlers  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  good  title  to 
the  land  on  which  they  squatted. 

"Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois had  settled  on  land  which  they 


had  no  right  whatever  to  preempt. 
They  made  very  few  improvements 
because  no  one  was  sure  to  receive 
the  land  or  the  pay  for  improve- 
ments made.  For  years  the  people 
had  begged  Congress  in  vain  to  give 
them  the  right  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price 
the  land  on  which  they  had  squatted 
and  built  their  cabins.  Such  condi- 
tions discouraged  new  settlers  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  Territory. 

"This  fellow,  Bond,  induced  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  granting  squat- 
ters the  preference  over  all  others 
when  their  land  was  sold  by  the 
government.  They  could  now  hope 
for  a  home  in  their  old  age,  and 
they  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
future  of  their  prairie  settlements. 

"This  act  entitled  Shadrick  Bond 
to  the  gratitude  of  Illinois,  as  it  not 
only  secured  justice  to  the  old  sett- 
lers, but  brought  in  a  flood  of  new- 
comers. 

"After  a  few  years  the  people  of 
the  Territory  became  eager  to  make 
it  a  state,  so  they  might  have  a  hand 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  Congress.  That  body  decided  that 
Illinois  Territory  might  become  a 
state,  provided  it  had  a  population 
of  40,000.  The  people  set  out  to  count 
that  many  heads.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  census  would  fall 
short  of  this  number. 

"So  the  Marshal  stationed  his  dep- 
uties along  the  roads,  and  instructed 
them  to  count  everybody  that  passed, 
no  matter  who  they  were  or  where 
they  were  going.  Immigrants  and 
movers  were  thus  counted  several 
times  after  they  entered  the  state. 
The    returns    showed    upwards    of 
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40,000.  And  Illinois  was  admitted  as 
a  state  in  1818.  But  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  her  popula- 
tion was  really  only  34,620.  No  other 
state  has  been  admitted  with  so 
small  a  population. 

"Hence,  almost  thirty  years  after 
the  1787  Ordinance,  Illinois  was 
recognized  as  a  state.  And,  in  due 
course  of  time,  it  climbed  on  the 
pedestal  together  with  the  para- 
mount states  of  the  Union.  New 
York  is  justly  called  the  Empire 
State;  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone 
State;  and  Illinois,  just  as  properly, 
the  Dome  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic." 

"Many  states  are  called  after  In- 
dian tribes;  such  as,  Iowa,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  In  their  respective 
tongues  these  names  are  replete  with 
significance.  Could  this  be  said  of 
Illinois?"  I  asked  The  Old  Man. 

"Yes,  son,  it  is  true,"  he  explained. 
"And  since  its  beginning  Illinois  has 
remained  loyal  to  the  name  origin- 
ally given  it  by  the  famous  Jesuit 
missionary,  Father  Hennepin.  He 
named  it  after  the  Indian  tribe,  the 
Illini.  In  their  tongue  the  name 
means  a  complete  and  perfect  man, 
one  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  brav- 
ery of  the  men  of  every  nation  that 
have  lived.  A  more  appropriate  title 
could  not  have  been  picked  to  de- 
scribe the  valor  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  this  State — be  they  red  or 
white — and  that  definitely  includes 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  region 
now  known  as  Amboy. 

"As  for  the  first  settlers,  son,  Illi- 
nois became  inhabited  progressively 
from  the  south  upward.  So  that  even 
as  late  as  1818,  the  birth-year  of  Illi- 


nois, the  genuinely  settled  part  of  the 
State  extended  only  a  little  north  of 
Alton. 

"Only  by  the  year  1840  had  the 
whole  State  been  populated.  This 
section  of  Northern  Illinois,  this 
strip  of  land  right  through  our  par- 
west  to  the  Mississippi  River,  believe 
it  or  not,  was  the  last  stretch  of  the 
State  to  be  settled. 

"To  both  the  north  and  the  south 
of  us,  cities  had  grown  up,  the  land 
was  farmed,  industry  was  in  prog- 
ress. I've  heard  it  said  that  in  those 
days  Galena  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  in  the  country  and 
was  apparently  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  metropolises  of  the  West. 

"An  old-timer  once  claimed  that 
when,  in  1833,  Chicago  had  1000 
people,  the  city  of  Galena  could  brag 
of  a  population  of  30,000.  I've  never 
seen  those  figures  questioned.  From 
the  facts  we  know,  this  cannot  be  too 
far  from  the  truth. 

"By  1840  there  were  no  longer  any 
real  wildernesses.  The  white  men 
had  pretty  well  penetrated  all  of 
them.  They  had  built  their  homes; 
made  fast  friends  with  Mother  Na- 
ture, through  both  the  thick  of  the 
forest  and  the  thin  of  the  prairie; 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  all 
of  Illinois  land.  Before  the  year  1842, 
Chicago,  Alton,  Springfield,  Quincy, 
Galena,  and  Nauvoo  had  become 
recognized  as  competitive  cities.  To 
these  was  soon  afterwards  added 
Peoria. 

"At  the  time  most  of  the  county 
seats  had  grown  up  to  be  towns  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. In  many  of  the  counties  there 
were  other  villages  containing  a  pop- 
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ulation  of  from  one  hundred  to  a 
thousand  souls.  At  this  point  we 
must  not  fail  to  mention  two  being 
born  in  our  midst:  Binghampton  and 
Shelburn,  known  also  as  Rocky 
Ford.  Most  of  these  towns  contained 
a  good  deal  of  intelligence,  polish, 
and  religion.  Such  were  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  hubs  of  populace 
in  Illinois. 

"Son,"  The  Old  Man  commented, 
pounding  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  "I  hope  you're 
getting  the  drift  of  my  mode  of 
treating  the  Amboy  story.  You're 
probably  wondering  when  I'm  going 
to  start  talking  about  the  city  of  Am- 
boy. 

"Well,  I've  been  attempting  to 
telescope  the  facts  to  the  present. 
The  next  step,  in  view  of  relation- 
ship to  Amboy,  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  Lee  County. 

"So  far  I've  been  tapering  the 
events  down  to  the  subject  of  Am- 
boy as  it  is  today.  I've  been  pro- 
ceeding from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cific, from  the  wide  to  the  narrow. 


Be  patient,  son,  and  we'll  soon  have 
this  subject  pinpointed  to  the  ter- 
rain around  here.  So  I'll  just  keep 
on  whittling  it  down  to  size,  to  the 
size  of  Amboy. 

"All  of  this  backlog  is  important, 
I  assure  you,  to  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  existent  state  of  affairs 
today. 

"Thus,  to  recapitulate,  son,  it's 
been  a  matter  of  going  from  the  red- 
skins to  the  whiteskins,  from  Euro- 
pean to  American  possession  of  our 
terrain,  and  now  from  state  limits 
to  county  limits.  The  next  step  will 
be  from  county  lines  to  township 
lines,  and  that  will  bring  us  right  up 
to  the  Amboy  territory. 

"But  on  to  the  history  of  Lee 
County." 

The  Old  Man  climbed  out  of  his 
rocking  chair,  stretched  his  anti- 
quated limbs,  and  began  to  pace 
back  and  forth  in  my  den.  As  he  did 
so,  he  gazed  out  the  window  to  the 
north,  as  if  to  look  over  the  broad 
sweep  of  Lee  County,  for  the  most 
part  in  that  direction,  as  he  told  its 
story. 

"Lee  County  is  today  as  if  it  were 
in  its  infancy. 

"Only  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  along  the  banks  of  the  Rock 
River  no  pale  face  was  to  be  seen. 
The  sound  of  the  pioneer's  axe,  wag- 
ing destruction  to  the  tall  majestic 
forest  trees,  was  nowhere  to  be 
heard.  The  stillness  and  monotony 
were  not  broken  then  as  now  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  iron  horse  and 
the  horn  of  the  diesel  engine,  or  by 
the  almost  ceaseless  hum  of  machin- 
ery: the  fruits  of  the  white  man's 
education,  industry,  and  ingenuity. 
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"The  broad  prairies,  that  today 
present  almost  every  evidence  of 
civilization,  were  not  too  long  ago 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  herds 
of  deer,  antelope,  and  elk.  No  white 
man  was  then  a  citizen  of  Lee  Coun- 
ty. All  this  section  of  the  country 
was  the  undisputed  home  and  sport- 
ing field  of  the  red  man,  and  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Rock  River 
were  at  that  time  the  most  favorite 
resort  of  their  young  men  and  maid- 
ens. 

"This  beautiful  country  can  now 
boast  in  its  wealth,  its  educated  sons 
and  daughters,  its  broad  and  fertile 
acres,  dotted  over  on  every  hand  by 
palatial  mansions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  made  happy  by  the  fruit- 
ful reward  of  their  energy,  industry, 
and  enterprise.  No  one  can  reflect 
with  surprise  that  the  red  man  was 
loathe  to  leave  this  Garden  of  Eden 
He  was  compelled,  by  the  tide  of 
white  emigration  and  in  fulfillment 
of  his  destiny  as  a  fading  race,  to 
seek  another  home  beyond  the  broad 
Mississippi.  This  is  especially  true, 
if  he  witnessed  it  before  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  prairies  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  rude  plow,  or  the 
surrounding  landscape  broken  by 
the  towering  church  steeple  or  the 
more  modest  farm  house. 

"Less  than  125  years  ago,  this 
vast  expanse  of  prairie  and  wood- 
land along  Rock  River,  now  abound- 
ing in  all  the  husbandman  can  wish 
for  and  dotted  over  with  homes  of 
civilized  thousands,  was  all  a  vast 
wild,  disturbed  only  by  beasts  and 
savages  whose  very  nature  retarded 
civilization  at  every  step. 

"According  to  the  surveyor's  in- 


struments, Lee  County  lies  between 
41  and  42  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
Its  longitude  is  about  12  degrees  and 
30  minutes  west,  locating  it  in  the 
second  tier  of  counties  east  from 
the  'Father  of  Waters,'  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  nearly  central  in  the 
State  east  and  west. 

"It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ogle  County,  on  the  west  by  White- 
side, on  the  south  by  Bureau  and 
La  Salle,  and  on  the  east  by  De 
Kalb.  The  county  is  in  an  area  36 
miles  from  east  to  west,  by  22  miles 
from  north  to  south.  For  civil  pur- 
poses and  convenience  to  citizens,  it 
is  divided  into  22  townships,  con- 
taining in  the  aggregate  792  square 
miles,  or  506,880  acres. 

"To  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  the 
surface  of  the  county  presents  a  very 
pleasant  landscape  of  beautiful  prai- 
rie, interspersed  by  the  Rock  River 
bluffs,  timber,  groves  of  all  types. 
The  Rock  River,  a  beautiful  stream, 
passes  through  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  county.  It  formerly  furnished 
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unlimited  water  power  for  the  pro- 
pelling of  all  kinds  of  machinery  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

"It  is  perhaps  useless  for  us  to 
state  that  Lee  County  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  State.  It  con- 
tains at  the  present  time  very  little 
untillable  land,  and  the  character 
of  the  soil  is  such  as  to  give  abun- 
dant returns  to  the  cultivator  for  his 
labor. 

"The  county  is  principally  prairie; 
yet  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
groves,  generally  a  few  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  breaking  the  usual 
monotony  of  the  prairie  landscape 
at  very  frequent  intervals  and  fur- 
nishing fuel  and  fencing  material  in 
great  abundance.  The  prairie  is  as 
rich  and  fertile  as  the  great  Ameri- 
can Bottom,  and  the  soil  is  of  rich 
black  loam,  in  places  several  feet  in 
depth  and  inexhaustible  in  fertility. 

"There  cannot  be  found  in  the 
State  a  more  productive  grain- 
growing  region  or  a  more  healthful 
and  delightful  climate.  Fruits  and 
berries  of  all  kinds  are  easily  and 
successfully  grown.  The  famous  blue 
grass,  common  to  a  more  southern 
climate,  is  natural  to  the  soil,  crowd- 
ing itself  into  almost  every  fence- 
row  and  thriving  luxuriously,  mak- 
ing Lee  County  one  of  the  best  graz- 
ing counties  in  the  State. 

"There  are  also  known  to  exist 
in  some  portions  of  the  county  boun- 
tiful deposits  of  peat,  which  may  at 
a  future  date  prove  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  citizens  of  Lee  and  ad- 
joining counties. 

"There  is  also  a  great  abundance 
of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture 


of  first-class  brick.  Lee  County  is 
also  well  supplied  with  the  best  of 
building  stone.  At  Ashton  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, some  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Dixon,  there  are  two  fine  quarries 
in  operation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dixon 
there  are  numerous  quarries  of  ex- 
cellent building  stone.  Some  of  them 
are  in  thickly  bedded  layers,  suitable 
for  heavy  masonry;  others,  in  thin- 
ner layers,  more  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  first  are  found 
in  the  Galena  limestone,  which  un- 
derlies a  great  portion  of  Lee  County. 

"The  Trenton  limestone  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  bluffs 
about  two  miles  above  Dixon.  It  is 
very  extensively  burned  and  makes 
a  splendid  kind  of  lime. 

"Our  western  Eden,  the  Rock 
River  Valley,  has  lost  none  of  those 
attractions  which  famous  writers 
have  so  beautifully  delineated  in 
both  poetry  and  prose.  More  than 
one  hundred  years,  it  is  true,  have 
worked  wonderful  changes.  Then  it 
had  been  said  that  the  country  bore 
the  character  of  one  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  a  people  skilled  in  all 
the  ornamental  arts  of  landscape 
gardening.  Villages,  castles,  and  in- 
closures   only   were   wanting. 

"Everywhere  were  lawns,  flower 
gardens,  and  stately  parks.  It  was  as 
if  they  had  been  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  art,  at  equal  intervals  with 
frequent  deer  and  peaceful  cattle; 
yet  all  were  suggestive  more  of  man 
than  of  nature.  These  lovely  features 
still  remain,  and  the  peaceful  herds 
have  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  Vil- 
lages have  sprung  up  as  it  were  in 
a  day.  There  are  no  castles,  but  in 
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general  the  inclosures  have  been 
built. 

"The  stately  thickets  have  grown 
to  luxuriant  forests.  From  these  the 
deer  have  fled,  and  what  was  then 
a  paradise  to  the  eye  has  become  the 
fruitful  garden  of  the  world. 

"Not  too  many  years — a  century 
is  not  long — have  pased  since  Black 
Hawk  made  these  beautiful  gardens 
romantic  with  the  memories  of  In- 
dian warfare  and  gave  to  the  Rock 
River  Valley  associations  like  those 
of  the  'dark  and  bloody  ground'  of 
Kentucky. 

"But  these  events  have  almost 
passed  out  of  recollection,  and  the 
traveler,  as  he  whirls  over  the  coun- 
ty in  his  luxurious  auto,  is  no 
longer  directed  to  the  spot  where 
the  red  man  last  struggled  against 
the  white  usurper  for  the  home  of 
his  fathers. 

"The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Lee  County 
was  made  where  Dixon  stands. 

"As  early  as  1828  a  half-breed, 
whose  name  was  Ogee,  built  a  cabin 
on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Dixon  and  established  a  ferry.  In 
1829  a  post  office  was  established 
here,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gay 
was  made  postmaster. 

"On  April  1,  1830,  the  venerable 
John  Dixon,  a  native  of  New  York, 
came  here  and  located,  he  and  Ogee 
being  the  entire  population  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Dixon  soon  purchased 
the  interest  of  Ogee,  paying  him 
$1,800.00,  and  the  place  became 
known  as  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  a  little 
later  as  Dixon.  Mrs.  Dixon  was  the 
first  white  woman  who  lived  in  the 
Rock  River  Valley. 


"The  Indians  living  here  at  that 
time  were  the  Winnebagoes,  as  you 
will  recall,  son.  They  were  very 
friendly  to  the  Dixons  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  rigid  justice  with  which 
John  Dixon  always  treated  them. 
He  was  not  long  among  them  until 
they  noticed  his  white  hair  and 
called  him  Nada-chura-sca  (head- 
hair- white),  which  soon  became  ab- 
breviated to  its  present  pronuncia- 
tion, Nachusa. 

"The  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
Rock  River  Valley,  up  till  1833,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  accounts  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  in  which  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Colonel  John  Dement,  both  citizens 
of  Dixon  at  that  time,  figured  very 
prominently.  I  told  you  all  about 
that  before.  Their  names  and  daring 
deeds  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  the  early  settlers  of 
this  county. 

"There  were  many  other  brave 
and  efficient  men  who  took  part  in 
the  war.  Besides  Abe  Lincoln,  sev- 
eral more  have  since  become  famous 
in  their  country's  history:  General 
Scott,  Z.  Taylor,  Baker,  Anderson, 
Jefferson  Davis,  General  Harney, 
A.  S.  Johnson,  and  General  Atkin- 
son. This  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  many  months,  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  Dixon's  Ferry 
and  the  surrounding  country.  But 
in  two  or  three  years  after  the  war, 
the  Indians  having  all  been  removed, 
settlers  began  to  fill  up  Lee  County. 

"In  the  fall  of  1836  there  were  four 
families  in  Dixon.  One  year  later 
there  were  thirteen,  and  at  the  close 
of  1838  there  were  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty.  As  early  as  1838  sev- 
eral   wealthy    families    from    New 
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York  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
attracted  by  the  fertile  lands  and 
beautiful  scenery  along  Rock  River, 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Dixon. 

"Among  them  were  Captain  H. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Alexander  Char- 
ters, commonly  called  'The  Gover- 
nor,' whose  genial  hospitality  and 
finely-kept  place  two  miles  above  th 
town  have  been  to  thousands  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  a  visit  to 
Dixon. 

"In  1833  Zachariah  Melugin  came 
to  Dixon's  Ferry  on  his  way  to  the 
mining-town  country.  Being  out  o 
money,  he  called  on  Mr.  Dixon  for 
help.  He  was  by  trade  a  blacksmith, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  furnished  him  a  set 
of  tools.  He  then  abandoned  his 
trip  to  the  mines  and  worked  at  his 
trade  here  till  1834,  when  James  P. 
Dixon  got  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  from  Chicago  to  Dixon's 
Ferry,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  station  about  twenty-four 
miles  southeast  of  Dixon.  Mr.  Melu- 
gin quit  blacksmithing  and  went  to 
the  Grove  and  made  the  first  perm- 
anent settlement  there.  It  has  since 
been  called  Melugin's  Grove.  It  is 
located  near  the  present  site  of 
Compton. 

"In  1835  Mr.  Joseph  Crawford, 
once  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Dixon, 
came  here  with  the  intention  of 
practicing  surveying.  For  a  great 
many  years  he  was  surveyor  of  Lee 
County. 

"In  1836  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ingals  came 
and  located  four  miles  south  of  Lee 
Center.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
Colonel  Nathan  R.  Whitney  made 
his  claim  near  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin Grove  and  built  the  first  house 


in  Lee  County  away  from  the  tim- 
ber. The  first  settler  at  Franklin 
Grove  was  Cyrus  R.  Miner.  Mr. 
Whitney  claimed  that  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  in 
these  parts  was  in  1838  at  Dixon.  The 
people  gathered  in  from  Sterling, 
Paw  Paw  Grove,  and  Melugin's 
Grove;  and  all  they  could  muster 
was  sixty-two  souls  by  actual  count. 

"Dr.  Oliver  Everett,  well  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Lee  County,  came 
to  Dixon  in  1836  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  practiced  medicine  here 
for  a  long  time.  In  1837  emigration 
began  to  pour  in  fast,  despite  the 
hard  times,  and  from  that  time  on, 
Lee  County  territory  has  steadily 
advanced  in  population  and  wealth 
and  now  ranks  easily  among  the  best 
counties  in  the  State." 

It  had  always  been  maintained 
that  present  Lee  County  territory 
shifted  hands  more  times  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  was  a 
rather  complicated  piece  of  local 
history,  and  I  hoped  The  Old  Man 
could  get  it  all  untangled  for  me. 

"Before  Lee  County  became  such 
in  1839,  it  went  through  many 
changes  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  from  1821  to  1839. 

"In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
Pike  County  was  formed  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1821,  and  present  Lee  was 
a  part  of  it.  Then  four  years  later 
to  the  day,  January  13,  1825,  Peoria 
County  broke  away  from  Fulton 
County,  and  Lee  land  became  a  part 
of  that.  Shortly  after,  in  1826,  an 
election  precinct  was  set  up  at  Gal- 
ena, the  metropolis  of  the  Midwest 
at  the  time.  The  first  election  was 
held  on  August  7,  1826.  Here  the 
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discussion  of  Jo  Daviess  County 
was  brought  up,  and  this  new  coun- 
ty was  organized  on  February  2, 
1827.  Lee  territory  then  was  under 
the  domain  of  that  county. 

"At  the  presidential  election  in 
1836  polls  were  opened  at  Dixon  for 
the  Rock  River  precinct  of  that 
county.  The  original  county  of  Ogle, 
including  the  present  county  of  Lee, 
was  organized  on  January  16,  1836. 

"After  the  elections,  on  December 
24,  1836,  Ogle  County  was  split  into 
two  precincts,  Dixon  being  the  one 
and  Inlet  the  other.  Disputes  about 
the  circuit  court  between  Dixon 
and  Oregon  arose.  Consequently,  a 
movement  was  finally  started  for  the 
benefit  of  Lee  County.  It  separated 
Ogle  into  two  counties,  Ogle  and 
Lee. 

"Under  the  old  constitution  all 
who  had  resided  in  the  State  six 
months  were  voters.  The  first  court 
in  Ogle  County,  as  it  then  was  or- 
ganized, was  held  in  Dixon,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837.  Judge  Stone  presided; 
and  Thomas  Ford,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  was  appointed  by 
the  court  to  act  as  district  attorney. 

"On  February  27,  1839,  at  long 
last,  the  bill  of  establishment  was 
passed.  The  new  county  was  chris- 
tened 'Lee'  in  commemoration  of 
'Light  Horse  Harry'  Lee  of  Revolu- 
tionary Army  fame.  Frederick 
Dutcher  of  Shelburn,  now  Rocky 
Ford,  picked  the  name;  and  it  has 
stuck  ever  since. 

"Messrs.  D.  G.  Salsbury,  E.  H. 
Nichols,  and  L.  G.  Butler  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  locate  the 
county  seat.  After  due  consideration, 
on  May  31,   1839,  these  gentlemen 


selected  Dixon  for  the  future  seat  of 
justice  of  'said  county.'  The  first 
election  of  county  officers  was  held 
the  first  Monday  in  August  of  the 
same  year  and  began  official  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  September  13.  Seems 
our  founding  fathers  were  not  given 
to  superstition. 

"Elections  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Charles  F.  Ingals,  Nathan  R. 
Whitney,  and  James  P.  Dixon,  for 
county  commissioners;  Isaac  Board- 
man,  clerk  of  commissioners'  court; 
Aaron  Wakely,  sheriff;  Joseph  Craw- 
ford, county  surveyor;  and  H.  Mor- 
gan, probate  justice. 

"The  first  building  used  as  a  court- 
house in  the  county  was  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Reynolds  used  to  reside, 
almost  opposite  Pinckney's  block  on 
old  Main  Street.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1835  by  a  Mr.  Wilson  and 
used  by  him  for  over  a  year  as  a 
blacksmith  shop.  Later  the  finishing 
touches  were  put  on,  a  floor  put 
down;  and  for  some  time  it  served 
as  a  place  for  the  display  of  legal 
talent  and  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

"The  original  plan  of  Dixon's 
Ferry  was  laid  out  in  1835.  It  in- 
cluded forty  acres  of  land  and  ex- 
tended from  the  river  south,  a  few 
rods  south  of  where  the  courthouse 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $7,- 
000.00.  It  was  paid  for  in  donations 
from  the  citizens.  Father  Dixon  gave 
eighty  acres  of  land,  which  have 
since  become  a  part  of  the  city  plant. 
The  United  States  land  office  was 
moved  here  from  Galena  in  the  fall 
of  this  year,  and  Colonel  John  De- 
ment was  appointed  the  first  re- 
ceiver of  the  public  moneys. 

"For  a  number  of  years  after  1837 
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the  growth  of  Lee  County  terrain 
was  slow.  The  fear  of  taxation  to  pay 
the  great  indebtedness  occasioned 
by  the  infamous  internal  improve- 
ment system  diverted  emigration, 
and  the  agricultural  interest  lan- 
guished for  want  of  the  means  of 
intercommunication.  The  nearest 
market  for  the  producer  in  those 
days  was  in  Chicago.  And  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  by  teams  was 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  products 
when  sold. 

"Money  was  very  scarce;  the  trade 
of  the  interior  towns,  very  small.  A 
credit  system  had  to  be  indulged  in, 
which  proved  ruinous  to  the  mer- 
chant and  the  consumer  alike. 

"It  is  said  that  in  1845  there  were 
but  two  gristmills  in  the  county,  and 
they  were  of  the  most  inferior  class. 
The  assessed  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty at  that  time  was  $28,000.00. 

"The  census  in  1845  showed  a 
population  of  3,282  citizens,  900 
horses,  3,222  cattle,  2,197  sheep,  and 
3,905  hogs.  The  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  105,378  bushels  of  wheat, 
590  of  barley,  40  of  rye,  25,289  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  3,075  tons  of  hay,  and 
3,789  pounds  of  wool. 

"In  1850  the  population  was  5,292. 
In  1856  there  were  in  the  county 
4,535  horses,  12,428  cattle,  2,054 
sheep,  4,852  hogs. 

"Carriages,  wagons,  and  pianos 
had  then  come  into  very  general  use, 
and  the  value  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  at  that  time  was  $4,- 
391,313.00.  From  this  time  on  to  the 
present,  Lee  County  has  had  a  sure 
and  steady  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  and  has  ranked  as  one  of  the 


first  counties  in  the  State  in  agricul- 
tural wealth. 

"All  the  cereals  common  to  this 
climate  are  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance. Yet  corn  and  oats  seem  to  be 
more  especially  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  are  grown  in  vast  quantities. 

"Taking  the  place  of  the  slow 
coach  as  a  means  of  travel,  and  the 
ox  team  as  a  means  of  freighting, 
we  now  have  four  railroads  crossing 
the  county  in  different  directions. 
Two  of  them,  The  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  coun- 
ty, cross  at  Dixon  and  afford  direct 
and  speedy  transportation  to  all  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country. 

"Thus,  we  see  advancement  stamp- 
ed on  every  day  as  it  passes.  Where 
only  a  hundred  years  ago  naught  ex- 
isted but  the  verdure  of  the  prairie 
and  woodlands,  we  now  find  the  cul- 
tivated fields  dotted  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  farmhouses. 

"Mills  and  factories  of  the  most 
costly  structure,  furnished  with  ma- 
chinery of  modern  invention,  have 
been  erected.  Where  a  century  ago 
people  worshipped  in  rude  log  huts 
and  educated  their  children  in 
cabins,  we  now  have  buildings  of 
stately  and  costly  structure,  orna- 
ments to  the  land  and  the  pride  of 
their  owners. 

"Society  is  refined,  educated,  and 
agreeable  to  citizens  and  strangers 
alike.  All  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
modern  times  are  found.  Aside  from 
the  growing  of  grain,  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  raising  of  stock  by  the 
leading  farmers  of  Lee  County,  and 
hundreds    of    carloads    of    livestock 
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are  transported  annually  from  here. 

''The  resources  of  Lee  County  are 
in  a  manner  unlimited.  The  country, 
for  the  most  part,  is  a  gently-rolling 
prairie,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  surpassed;  here  prairies 
are  broad  and  will  afford  homes  yet 
for  hundreds  more." 

Somewhere  along  the  line  The 
Old  Man  had  mentioned  a  certain 
doctor.  In  any  country  town  the 
man  in  greatest  demand  is  its  doc- 
tor. It  is  just  as  true  in  1954  as  it 
was  in  1854.  Amboy  has  always  been 
blessed  with  self-sacrificing  doctors. 
I  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
first  doctor  practicing  in  Lee  County. 

"When  we  discuss  the  subject  of 
health  and  medicine,  son,"  The  Old 
Man  said,  resuming  his  seat,  "there 
comes  to  my  mind  the  happy  mem- 
ory of  a  really  wonderful  country 
doctor,  Doctor  Oliver  Everett.  Hav- 
ing come  to  Dixon  in  1836,  he  was 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  who  ever  lived  in  Lee  Coun- 
ty. 

"In  his  fifty  years  of  practice 
around  here,  he  came  to  be  revered 
by  every  person  who  ever  met  him. 
And  this  acquaintance  extended  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  county.  Night 
and  day  for  more  than  a  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  rode  the  cowpaths;  he  cross- 
ed the  steams  in  winter  snow  and 
summer  sweat,  delivering  babies,  re- 
lieving fever,  and  setting  broken 
bones.  With  a  horse  for  his  com- 
panion and  trackless  prairie  and 
muddy  roads  for  his  journey,  he 
went  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
Lee  County. 

"Many  a  time  he  rode  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  his  head  hit  the 


pillow.  Station  or  class  meant  noth- 
ing to  him;  to  the  rich  and  the  poor 
he  administered  alike.  If  the  patient 
were  really  poor,  his  name  never 
found  its  way  into  Doctor  Everett's 
account  book.  And  thus  over  the 
county  was  scattered  a  fortune  in  his 
contribution  towards  building  a 
community. 

"In  that  long  and  busy  practice, 
you  may  not  believe  it,  he  assisted 
something  like  five  thousand  chil- 
dren into  the  world,  more  than  twice 
the  present  population  of  Amboy. 

"During  such  a  busy  day,  it 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  he 
should  find  time  to  delve  into  the 
subject  of  geology  and  natural  his- 
tory. But  he  did,  and  at  the  second 
county  fair  held  in  Dixon  in  1858, 
his  great  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory specimens  attracted  state-wide 
attention.  He  also  collected  a  large 
number  of  excessively  rare  Ameri- 
can coins.  It  would  have  been  the 
proper  thing  to  have  gathered  them 
to  his  memory,  but  all  of  those 
specimens  have  been  lost  since  his 
death.  However,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Lee  County,  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Everett  will  be  cherished. 

"Doctor  Everett  was  a  historian 
of  rare  merit.  Nine-tenths  of  the  old 
items  of  our  history  were  snatched 
from  oblivion  and  collected  by  Doc- 
tor Everett.  The  little  book  of  events, 
arranged  chronologically,  and  pub- 
lished in  1880  by  The  Dixon  Tele- 
graph, is  a  priceless  thing;  and  for 
it  we  may  thank  Doctor  Everett. 
He  and  John  Moore,  along  with  The 
Telegraph,  cooperated  to  bring  the 
book  into  the  world.  He  gathered  the 
material  and  Moore  arranged  it. 
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"Finally,  full  of  years,  Doctor 
Everett  passed  away,  beloved  by  all 
and  more  especially  by  every  mem- 
ber of  that  great  family  of  'his  chil- 
dren,' whom  he  had  helped  into  this 
world  of  so  many  uncertainties. 

"But  the  good  country  doctor 
never  really  dies,  son.  Forever  the 
soothing  sound  of  his  buggy  or  auto 
wheels,  fetching  the  healing  medi- 
cine or  the  consoling  hand,  will  re- 
verberate through  the  roads  and 
trails  from  town  to  country. 

"The  neighboring  town  of  ours 
having  the  most  dramatic  history  is 
Lee  Center  and  its  surrounding  com- 
munity just  about  five  miles  east  and 
a  little  north  of  here. 

"The  really  first  center  of  develop- 
ment in  Lee  County  was  called  In- 
let, a  bit  south  of  Lee  Center.  The 
name  Inlet  was  given  it  because  a 
little  east  of  there,  the  waters  from 
the  Inlet  Swamp  drained  and  gave 
birth  to  the  Green  River. 

"In  history  books  today,  Inlet  is 
best  known  as  a  place  of  ill-fame. 
It  was  a  rendezvous  of  thieves, 
counterfeiters,  and  even  murder- 
ers." 

"Could  The  Old  Man  possibly 
have  reference  to  the  bandits  of  the 
prairies?"  I  asked  myself. 

Around  Amboy  today  the  episode 
of  these  early  outlaws,  between  1840 
to  1850,  has  become  pretty  much  ex- 
tinct. In  fact,  it  is  not  likely  that  very 
many  of  our  growing  generation 
ever  heard  of  these  outlaws  at  all 
or  ever  read  the  book  entitled,  The 
Banditti  of  the  Prairies  or  A  Tale 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  cer- 
tain Edward  Bonney,  a  U.S.   Mar- 


shal, who  offered  his  life  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  this  gang 
of  thieves  and  murderers.  In  those 
days  there  was  not  much  law  to 
protect  the  pioneers.  These  scoun- 
drels took  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  went  to  the  extreme  to  bring 
harm  to  innocent  neighbors  and 
settlers.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
outlaws  operated  in  the  aggregate  of 
thousands  and  covered  the  territory 
from  Ohio  to  Iowa,  and  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Wisconsin.  They  had  their 
own  passwords  and  their  own  pri- 
vate methods  to  rob  and  murder  at 
will. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  has  been 
for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the 
first  and  second  generation  of  pro- 
geny of  those  early  Banditti  men- 
tioned in  its  contents  as  playing  roles 
of  the  thieves  and  murderers.  There 
may  be  some  descendants  of  these 
vicious  men  around  Amboy  today, 
but  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  feel  embarrassment  or  guilt  at 
the  mention  of  these  family  names. 

After  a  criminal  name  has  passed 
into  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  I 
honestly  believe  that  those  who  bear 
it  are  almost  proud  of  the  popularity 
connected  with  it.  The  sense  of 
shame  is  a  pretty  anemic  thing  by 
that  time.  In  fact,  would  not  anyone 
of  us  be  proud  to  boast  that  Jesse 
James  was  a  great-great-grandfather 
of  his? 

As  for  the  book,  copies  of  it  are 
available  today,  and  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Actually  the  thrill  con- 
nected with  this  story  as  relative  to 
these  very  parts  has  a  more  artificial 
than  real  basis. 

On  the  part  of  some,  there  is  the 
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desire  to  link  it  in  closely  with  the 
Amboy  story,  but  there  is  only  one 
or  the  other  incident  in  the  book 
that  pertains  to  Inlet  and  nothing 
at  all  definite  to  the  present  Amboy 
land.  True,  the  story  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  but  its  critics  have  never 
been  able  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  it  is  fact  and  what  portion 
fiction.  This  being  the  case,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  while  reading 
the  book  that  though  much  of  it 
may  be  true,  just  as  much  of  it  is  apt 
to  be  false. 

For  this  reason  the  reprinters  of 
antiquated  books  on  Americana 
have  hesitated  to  bring  the  book  out 
in  a  new  edition  since  it  would  per- 
haps have  to  be  sold  more  for  fiction 
than  for  history. 

The  really  great  value  of  the  book, 
as  a  book,  is  in  its  first  edition  of 
1850.  The  value  of  the  story  is  in 
this,  that  it  gives  us  some  idea,  not 
too  clear,  of  how  these  outlaws 
operated  in  lawless  lands.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  most  terrible  tragedies  of 
this  period  are  those  not  found  in 
print,  and  one  must  keep  this  in 
mind  as  he  reads  The  Banditti  of  the 
Prairies. 

However,  I  asked  The  Old  Man  to 
give  in  his  own  words  a  resume  of 
the  Banditti  episode  that  those  who 
never  have  access  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject  may  garner  some  idea 
of  what  it  was  all  about.  It  is  a  phase 
of  our  local  history  that  should  not 
be  lost.   The  Old  Man  consented. 

"Son,"  he  pointed  his  corncob 
pipe  at  me,  "now  you  must  remem- 
ber that  this  was  way  back  when 
there  was  no  law  in  these  parts,  and 
before  there  was  much  of  any  kind 


of  government.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising then  that  men  of  ill-report 
should  take  refuge  in  this  part  of 
our  country.  Here  they  could  easily 
perform  their  crimes,  go  the  full 
limit  of  murder,  if  necessary,  and 
always  with  impunity.  Those  pio- 
neers who  passed  through  these  sec- 
tions took  their  lives  in  their  hands. 

"Inlet  was  on  a  broad  state  high- 
way, then  called  the  'Old  Chicago 
Road,'  a  stagecoach  road  from 
Galena  to  Chicago.  It  was  not  un- 
common here  to  see  strange  char- 
acters tether  their  horses  in  the 
nearby  groves  in  the  evening  and 
disappear  in  the  morning,  appar- 
ently for  sinister  intents.  Behind 
closed  doors  loud  voices  could  be 
heard  plotting  all  species  of  crimes. 

"Among  the  lot  there  were  num- 
erous horse  thieves.  If  a  settler  near 
Inlet  owned  a  fine  horse  or  a  team, 
the  news  was  soon  spread  to  a 
favorite  hideout  of  the  'Bandits  of 
Nauvoo,'  as  they  were  also  called. 
Presently  the  horse  or  team  would 
disappear.  The  settlers  dared  not 
make  any  fuss;  there  was  no  law  to 
protect  them.  To  save  their  own 
skin,  they  usually  cleared  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"Some  of  the  early  settlers  risked 
their  lives  to  rid  Inlet  of  its  bandits. 
Such  were  men  like  Shaw,  Ingalls, 
Hitchcock,  Crombie,  Clapp,  and 
Starks.  They  were  finally  successful, 
together  with  the  help  of  Edward 
Bonney,  a  United  States  Marshal, 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  this  cause. 

"The  Banditti  then  went  to  Story 
County,  Iowa.  Some  of  them  were 
sent  to  prison.  Three  by  name  were 
Adolphus  Bliss,  Daniel  Dewey,  and 
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Joseph  Sawyer.  The  Haskell  rob- 
bery of  1844  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  bandit  feats. 

"The  activities  of  the  bandits  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  Lee 
Center  in  1846,  just  a  little  north  of 
Inlet.  When  the  Academy  was 
erected  at  Lee  Center  in  1846,  Inlet 
almost  dropped  off  the  map.  Inlet 
was  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
Green  River  south  of  Lee  Center. 

"The  stage  coach  from  Dixon  to 
Chicago  passed  through  this  point. 
The  trip  cost  $5.00,  took  a  day  and 
a  half,  with  a  stop  every  twelve 
miles   or  so. 

"The  stories  about  these  Banditti 
would  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end. 

"The  history  of  our  western  coun- 
try is  checkered  with  characters 
who  have  executed  their  desperate 
designs  against  the  peace  and  safety 
of  society.  They  came  one  by  one, 
and  they  came  also  in  bands.  But 
no  other  band,  it  seems,  was  so 
successful  in  inveigling  into  its 
tentacles  such  a  great  number  of 
conspirators. 

"It  seems  that  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  armies  had  left  the 
country  after  the  triumph  over  the 
great  warrior,  Black  Hawk,  in  1832 
lawlessness  reigned  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

"The  operations  of  the  Banditti 
were  cleverly  concealed.  They 
hid  away  stolen  property  in  under- 
ground caverns  and  tunnels  and 
caves.  They  counterfeited  money, 
and  harbored  first-class  criminals 
with  such  secret  success  as  to  make 
the  sharpest  vigilance  for  a  while 
to  seem  as  nothing. 


"The  Green  River  Bottoms  in 
places  were  gloomy,  tangled,  un- 
known swamps,  such  as  that  be- 
tween here  and  Inlet  and  there  east 
to  the  'Old  Burg.'  Even  the  most 
curious  and  adventuresome  hunters 
had  not  explored  these  sections.  The 
immense  Inlet  Swamp,  the  larger 
Green  River  Swamp  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county,  called  the 
Winnebago  or  'Goose'  Swamp,  and 
the  north  part  of  Bureau,  were 
breeding  places  for  these  outlaws. 
Today  we  don't  have  any  idea  of 
what  these  swamps  were,  since  they 
have  all  been  drained.  Deep  forests 
and  thick  vegetation  covered  these 
swamplands. 

"It  was  an  ideal  place  for  hide- 
outs for  these  criminals.  The  scar- 
city of  the  population  was  also  favor- 
able to  the  commission  of  crime  and 
the  escape  of  criminals—they  simply 
vanished  into  these  places.  A  man 
found  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself 
in  the  tall  grass  in  low  places.  Any 
rider  who  penetrated  the  groves  and 
marshes  could  elude  pursuit  easily. 

"Besides  'friends,'  unknown  as 
accomplices  except  to  the  robbers 
themselves,  kept  watch  for  their 
companions.  It  was  a  most  desperate 
situation,  and  one  did  not  know  if 
he  could  trust  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor. They  communicated  informa- 
tion from  one  to  the  other,  hid  and 
protected  one  another,  and  shared 
with  one  another  in  their  plunder. 

"And  through  a  long  period  of 
danger  they  were  able  to  defy  detec- 
tion by  the  people.  Men  were  para- 
lyzed with  wonder  and  alarm  at  the 
boldness  and  frequency  of  the  crimes 
committed.     Mysterious    sights    and 
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discoveries  went  unexplained.  Stran- 
gers on  foot,  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, of  suspicious  appearance, 
sometimes  wearing  bushy  whiskers 
and  long  hair,  or  slouch  hats,  sug- 
gesting dark  and  even  dangerous 
freebooters  would  be  seen  passing 
through  the  settlement.  Sinister 
characters! 

"Everybody  was  terrified.  Chil- 
dren came  home  from  driving  the 
cows  up  from  the  pasture  at  night 
with  stories  of  such  men  hiding  on 
the  farm.  Faint  trails  had  been  dis- 
covered. Secluded  spots  were  found 
where  animals  had  been  fed  and  men 
had  tarried.  At  unusual  hours  of 
the  night,  the  distant  or  near  neigh- 
ing of  strange  horses  made  women 
shudder  in  their  homes,  as  they 
thought  of  the  bandits  at  work  on 
their  property. 

"For  the  Banditti,  horse-stealing 
was  pastime.  Counterfeiting  served 
to  absorb  some  of  their  leisure 
hours.  Atrocious  murder  often  was 
their  real  business.  And  often  such 
was  expiated  on  the  scaffold  with- 
out a  sign  of  regret  by  these  cal- 
loused criminals. 

"At  nights  people  locked  their 
stables,  barricaded  their  doors,  and 
placed  their  muskets  and  knives 
within  reach  for  instant  use.  They 
did  not  know  what  dreadful  tragedy 
they  might  encounter  before  the  sun 
rose  again.  The  public  was  helpless 
to  ferret  out  and  bring  these  men 
to  punishment.  All  sense  of  security 
was  destroyed,  and  this  existed, 
imagine  it,  for  almost  eighteen  years. 

"This  gang  operated  along  the  en- 
tire Mississippi  Valley.  Its  deprada- 
tions  in  this  section  were  sufficiently 


startling  to  awaken  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions among  the  people  and 
to  make  them  keep  vigilant. 

"Among  the  most  daring  robberies 
committed  were:  Mulford  in  Ogle 
County;  McKinney  at  Rockford; 
Miller  at  Troy  Grove;  George  E. 
Haskell  at  Inlet;  the  plot  against  the 
Dixon  Land  Office  and  the  robbery 
of  the  Frink  &  Walker  stagecoach; 
the  murder  of  Campbell,  'captain  of 
the  vigilance  committee'  in  Ogle 
County,  by  three  of  the  desperadoes. 
Two  of  these,  the  Driscolls,  were 
promptly  lynched.  And  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  was  the  shocking  mur- 
der of  Colonel  Davenport  at  Rock 
Island  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1845. 

"It  became  immediately  necessary 
for  the  whole  community  to  cooper- 
ate in  vigilance.  An  attempted  rob- 
bery near  Inlet  Grove  implicated 
two  of  the  chief  citizens  in  the  place. 
One  of  these  was  the  magistrate, 
which  proves  you  could  not  trust 
even  those  in  authority. 

"Both  were  arrested.  At  the 
spring  term  of  the  Lee  County  cir- 
cuit court  they  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment. But  both  died  in  the  peni- 
tentiary before  their  terms  expired. 

"Soon  after  the  arrest  of  these 
men,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  Charles 
West,  another  citizen  of  Inlet  Grove, 
who  was  also  a  constable,  was  sus- 
pected of  the  robbery  of  the  peddler, 
Miller,  at  Troy  Grove.  In  a  search 
some  of  the  goods  was  found  upon 
him.  He  was  examined  and  sent  to 
trial,  but  he  turned  state's  evidence, 
and  made  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  full  disclosure. 

"His  confession  led  to  a  number 
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of  searches  and  arrests.  A  great  deal 
of  stolen  property  was  recovered. 
When  stolen  goods  was  found  in  the 
house  of  another  man  at  Inlet  Grove, 
he  was  arrested  in  June,  1845,  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  two 
years.  After  a  few  months  he  was 
pardoned  and  set  free. 

"This  was  the  case.  He  had  had  a 
horse  stolen.  While  denying  any 
active  participation  in  the  robberies, 
or  having  profited  by  them,  he  ac- 
counted for  his  guilty  knowledge  by 
confessing  that  the  brigands  had  pro- 
posed to  return  his  horse  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  friendship.  In  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  his  property,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  become  crim- 
inally associated  with  them. 

"This  fellow  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  goods  found  in  his  house.  It 
was  then  and  is  still  believed  that  his 
wife  and  stepson  were  more  deeply 
involved  than  he.  It  was  this  un- 
certainty about  his  guilt  which  led 
to  his  pardon. 

"One  of  the  favorite  methods  used 
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by  the  ring-leaders  was  to  rob  a 
man,  then  work  on  his  sensibilities 
in  this  manner,  making  him  join 
them  if  he  entertained  any  hope  of 
regaining  his  stolen  property.  A  very 
clever  device!  Blackmail  of  the 
blackest  kind!  After  the  man  had 
once  yielded,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  terrify  the  victim  into  their  ranks 
by  threats  of  exposure." 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  protection,   I  thought. 

"Well,  as  a  last  resort  of  some 
kind  of  security,  the  people  at  Inlet 
organized  themselves  into  a  body, 
called  'An  Association  for  Further- 
ing the  Cause  of  Justice.'  They 
adopted  a  constitution.  The  preamble 
to  it  explains  their  motives  and  the 
necessity  for  their  action." 

With  that,  The  Old  Man  began  to 
read  off  parts  of  the  constitution, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Lee 
County  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing some  kind  of  common  secur- 
ity and  protection  against  the 
Banditti. 

"'WHEREAS,  sundry  depreda- 
tions have  been  committed  upon  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  this  vicin- 
ity from  time  to  time,  and  appear- 
ances have  plainly  shown  that  Inlet 
Grove  has  been  a  resting  place  and 
depot  for  the  numerous  rogues  that 
infest  the  country; 

"  'And  WHEREAS,  it  has  not  be- 
come a  settled  point  in  our  belief 
that  there  are  those  about  us  who 
are  not  only  willing  to  aid  and  succor 
the  thief  that  passes  through  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  with  his  ill-gotten 
booty,  but  also  to  receive  it  at  his 
hands  and  to  share  the  spoils; 

"  'And  WHEREAS,  from  the  pe- 
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culiar  character  of  our  country,  and 
the  numbers  associated  in  the  shape 
of  the  Banditti,  it  has  been  heretofore 
and  is  still  difficult  for  the  officers  of 
justice,  with  the  individual  assistance 
of  the  person  robbed  or  suffering  at 
their  hands,  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice; 

"'THEREFORE,  we,  the  under- 
signed, have  agreed  to  form  our- 
selves into  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  any  man  that  unites 
with  us  in  attempting  to  regain  his 
property  unlawfully  taken  to  protect 
ourselves  from  all  incursions  of  a 
villainous  character,  to  assist  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  in  taking  rogues  of  all 
descriptions,  and  as  much  as  may  be 
to  assist  each  other  in  maintaining 
good  order  in  society,  by  keeping  a 
constant  look-out  for  all  persons  of 
a  suspicious  character,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly pledge  ourselves  to  each 
other  to  mutually  exert  ourselves  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  counteract  the 
evils  enumerated,  as  well  as  to  bring 
about  the  good  proposed.' 

"I  think,"  said  The  Old  Man,  "that 
you'd  appreciate  hearing  some  of  the 
articles  of  this  constitution.  At  the 
time  this  was  a  great  step  forward  in 
community  government,  where  men 
were  pledged  to  help  one  another  in 
time  of  need. 

"The  fifth  article  reads:  'A  set  of 
runners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
vigilance  committee  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  start  immediately  in  all 
directions  that  it  may  be  supposed  a 
rogue  has  gone,  whenever  anything 
shall  appear  to  have  been  feloniously 
taken,  or  any  mischief  done  to  the 
property  of  our  associated  members, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  search.' 
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"The  eighth  article  is  just  as  prac- 
tical and  effective:  'Any  person  who 
is  not  of  a  suspicious  character  may 
become  a  member  of  this  Association 
by  signing  the  constitution;  but  if 
objections  are  made  to  him  at  the 
time  of  joining  by  a  member,  he  shall 
be  admitted  only  by  a  vote  of  the 
association,  the  majority  at  all  times 
ruling.' 

"But  in  spite  of  all  of  these  pre- 
cautions," The  Old  Man  interrupted, 
"it  is  a  sworn  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
rogues  were  kept  out  of  this 
Association. 

"The  twelfth  article  took  more 
pains  to  stress  the  precautionary 
measures  of  the  constitution:  'We  do 
hereby  agree  to  our  promises,  and 
buildings  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
and  ready  for  search  for  missing 
property,  and  that  any  member  of 
our  vigilance  committee  shall  at  any 
time  have  liberty  to  search  us  and 
our  possessions  without  any  legal 
process;  and  whenever  we  find  any 
person  unwilling  to  admit  such 
search,  the  person  so  refusing  it  shall 
be  considered  suspicious,  and  legal 
measures  shall  be  taken  forthwith 
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to  search  him  and  his  premises,  and 
he  shall  forfeit  his  membership  in  the 
association.'  " 

The  Old  Man  smiled  and  went  on. 

"This  reminds  one  a  little  of  some- 
thing going  on  in  our  country  today. 
I  mean  the  loyalty  oath  that  profes- 
sors of  various  universities  are  asked 
to  take.  But  those  who  don't  want 
to  tell  the  truth  are  hiding  them- 
selves behind  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
And  I  suppose  many  a  bandit  would 
have  loved  to  pull  his  head  in  under 
the  same  subterfuge  if  he  could  have 
done  so. 

"It  just  goes  to  show  how,  united, 
a  community  can  stand,  divided,  it 
can  fall.  By  golly,  this  association 
ultimately  turned  the  trick  all  right. 
It  was  adopted  on  November  4,  1844. 
Seventy- two  well-known  citizens 
attached  their  signatures.  Moses 
Crombie  was  elected  president,  Ira 
Brewer,  the  clerk,  and  George  H. 
Haskell,  the  treasurer. 

"When  we  look  back,  we  can 
honestly  see  that  the  Association 
rendered  invaluable  services  in  the 
enforcement  of  law.  The  bandits 
were  finally  suppressed.  This  organi- 
zation was  a  grave  necessity  at  the 
time,  and  was  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  Association 
numbered  among  its  ranks  all  the 
better  class  of  citizens.  Everyone 
meant  what  he  said  or  signed,  and 
with  resoluteness  they  protected  the 
community  from  theft  and  murder. 

"When  the  Hodges,  the  Longs,  and 
the  Youngs,  some  of  the  ill-famed 
citizens  of  Inlet,  were  finally  exe- 
cuted, the  head  of  the  ring  was 
crushed.     After     that     the     alarms 


ceased,  and  once  more  peace  reigned. 

"But  you'll  pardon  me,  son,  for 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.  Really 
I  have.  However,  my  purpose  for 
bringing  in  the  Banditti  story  here 
was  to  finish  off  the  events  relative 
to  Inlet  and  Lee  Center.  I'll  just 
have  to  go  back  now  to  the  coming 
of  the  first  white  man  to  Amboy 
territory." 

The  Old  Man  took  out  a  minute 
to  replace  some  literature  in  his 
briefcase  and  to  drag  out  some  fur- 
ther information  on  Amboy.  I  had 
always  been  buried  in  history  as  a 
boy  and  loved  to  look  a  little  behind 
the  scenes. 

To  me,  for  instance,  it  was  inter- 
esting to  study  just  why  people  did 
what  they  did  in  history  and  one  of 
these  angles  on  the  behavior  of  the 
early  pioneers  was  why  they  settled 
where  they  did.  No  doubt,  the 
answer  was  simple.  I  thought  I 
knew  why,  but  I  asked  The  Old  Man 
just  to  see  if  he  agreed. 

"Son,  it  is  quite  evident,"  The  Old 
Man  mused,  dragging  slowly  at  his 
pipe,  "that  the  first  settlers  in  these 
parts  were  captives  of  Mother 
Nature.  Of  the  four  essential  ele- 
ments in  Nature:  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  they  could  share  freely  of  the 
earth  and  the  air.  The  other  two 
were  around,  but  they  had  to  go  in 
search  of  them.  Hence,  it  was  that 
men  looked  for  water  and  likewise 
for  that  which  could  furnish  them 
heat.  Their  logical  settlement  was 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  groves. 
The  rivers  afforded  them  water  for 
purposes  of  cooking,  drinking,  and 
cleaning;  the  groves  supplied  them 
with  wood  for  cabins  and  for  making 
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all  kinds  of  wooden  utensils  used  in 
farming  and  in  transportation.  More- 
over, it  was  a  source  of  fuel  for  the 
cold  winter  months;  coal  was  not 
dreamed  of  around  here.  Not  only 
would  the  trees  that  were  cut  and 
put  in  the  fireplace  warm  them,  but 
those  that  stood  like  giants  around 
their  cabins  were  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
tection from  the  elements. 

"It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  two  elements, 
fire  and  water,  is  the  more  important, 
because  they  worked  hand  in  hand 
to  make  life  possible  here.  But  I  sup- 
pose if  I  were  forced  to  make  a 
choice,  Fd  have  to  say  water  is  the 
more  important.  Water  is  still  man's 
best  friend,  and  without  it  none  of 
the  other  three  elements,  earth,  air, 
or  fire,  has  much  importance." 

The  Old  Man  kept  philosophizing. 

"Well,  did  you  ever  notice  that 
the  greatest  towns  and  cities  in  the 
world  have  been  situated  near 
watering  places — streams,  rivers,  or 
lakes?  The  size  of  the  city  is  often 
determined  by  the  amount  of  water 
that  lies  near  it  or  around  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  gives  it  growth,  but  it  also 
nourishes  it.  The  water  also  affords 
a  means  of  outlet  for  transportation. 

"Frequently  large  cities  are  found- 
ed on  large  bodies  of  water.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  Chicago  on  Lake 
Michigan,  London  on  the  Thames, 
Paris  on  the  Seine,  Berlin  on  the 
Spree,  and  Rome  on  the  Tiber.  And 
small  towns  and  villages  are  found 
on  small  streams  and  rivers.  Almost 
every  town  of  any  size  has  its  saving 
waters.  Rockford  has  its  Rock  River; 
Dixon  has  its  Rock  River;  and 
Amboy  has  its  Green  River.  So  you 


see,  I  firmly  believe  that  water  is 
still   man's  best  friend." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  in  school 
we'd  studied  all  about  evolution  and 
early  forms  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  You  know,  dinosaurs  and 
other  extinct  reptiles.  I'd  often  won- 
dered if  there  were  any  evidences 
of  such  creatures  around  Amboy. 

"Somebody  asked  that  question 
of  me  before,  son.  Were  there  any 
vestiges  of  prehistoric  monsters  in 
the  swampland  that  used  to  surround 
Amboy?  Well,  I  once  heard  the 
story  of  a  farmer  who  lived  west  of 
town.  On  his  land  was  a  great  deposit 
of  limestone  which  he  had  uncov- 
ered. He  was  having  this  crushed 
and  used  for  fertilizer  on  his  fields. 
He  said  that  across  the  little  quarry 
one  could  plainly  see  the  footprint 
of  some  huge  animal.  What  he  said 
was  that  it  must  have  been  a  big  one 
to  have  sunk  so  far  down  in  the 
rocks.  If  we  take  this  story  at  its 
face  value,  there  has  been  a  touch  of 
prehistoric  life  around  these  parts. 

"Another  story  cropped  up  just  a 
few  years  back.  When  the  roads  to 
the  Green  River  Ordnance  Plant 
were  being  surfaced,  most  of  the 
gravel  was  taken  from  two  farms 
about  three  miles  west  of  here.  They 
belonged  to  J.  J.  Cole  and  W.  B. 
Powers. 

"The  pit  on  the  Powers  farm  was 
especially  deep.  Gravel  was  trucked 
to  the  place  where  it  was  needed, 
dumped,  and  spread  partly  by  hand. 
One  day  one  of  the  men  raking  the 
gravel  saw  something  queer  sticking 
out.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  tooth 
of  enormous  size.  It  was  taken  to 
Doctor  Houser,  a  former  dentist  of 
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Amboy.  Its  roots  were  gone,  but  the 
crown  was  perfect.  It  was  petrified 
and  well  preserved.  You  may  not 
believe  it,  but  it  measured  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  probably 
a  dinosaur's  tooth. 

"This  seems  to  be  pretty  good 
proof,  though  not  scientifically  au- 
thenticated, that  giant  monsters  did 
roam  or  slide  across  Amboy  terrain 
many  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  years  ago.  They  lived  and  died  in 
the  swampy  land  east  and  west  of 
us,  where  now  human  beings,  the 
great  'white  monsters,'  are  pouring 
out  the  sweat  of  their  brows  to  make 
their  daily  bread. 

"If  these  same  farmers  would  only 
stop  to  meditate  once  in  a  while,  I 
feel  that  they  would  more  than  mar- 
vel at  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
happened  underneath  their  country 
many  years  ago.  Every  square  foot 
of  this  land  is  replete  with  historical 
fascinations. 

"But  how  many  of  us  are  there 
who  stop  to  meditate,  except  upon 
the  problems  of  the  present?  Surely 
all  present  problems  would  be  mini- 
mized, if  man  would  take  stock  of 
the  priceless  treasures  of  the  past, 
the  greatest  of  these  being  the  heri- 
tage which  is  his  because  somebody 
dared  come  before  him. 

"Somebody  risked  his  life  that 
future  generations  might  be  born 
here,  might  prosper,  might  live  and 
die,  only  to  make  room  for  others. 
And  so  the  cycle  of  life  goes  on.  How 
little  is  the  worth  of  man  who  looks 
in  a  mirror  and  sees  only  the  present 
himself,  who  sees  nobody  before 
him,  and  nobody  after  him. 


"Picture  for  yourself,  son,  this 
Amboy  terrain.  Right  where  Amboy 
stands  the  land  is  somewhat  higher 
than  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  lower  than  that 
to  the  north  toward  Dixon  or  to  the 
south  toward  Sublette.  This  can 
easily  be  ascertained  when  one 
comes  into  town  from  either  the 
north  or  the  south.  Sublette  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  point  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

"To  the  east  and  to  the  west  there 
used  to  be  vast  morasses.  At  various 
times  of  the  year  great  sections  of 
land  were  completely  covered  by 
water.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  today 
just  what  portion  of  the  land  must 
have  been  under  water,  but  the  sec- 
tion to  the  east  of  Amboy  for  miles 
and  miles  must  have  been  com- 
pletely inundated  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  This  was  the  territory  of  Inlet 
Swamp. 

"As  for  that  west  of  Amboy,  there 
are  not  the  evidences  of  a  similar 
magnitude  of  swamps.  But  there  are 
some  traces  where  formerly  was  the 
Winnebago  or  'Goose'  Swamp. 

"But  on  to  the  second  most  im- 
portant thing,  the  woodlands  and 
the  groves.  At  fringes  of  the  town 
stood  clusters  of  groves:  black  wal- 
nut, black  oak,  spruce,  and  pine.  The 
first  settlements  of  Lee  County  were 
made  in  or  on  these  fringes  of 
groves.  There  is  Melugin's  Grove, 
over  near  C  o  m  p  t  o  n  ;  Guthrie's 
Grove;  Franklin  Grove,  northeast 
from  here;  Inlet  Grove;  Twin  Grove; 
Paw  Paw  Grove;  Palestine  Grove, 
at  Binghampton;  Gap  Grove;  and 
Perkins   Grove,    south   of   Sublette. 
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Many  of  these  names  no  longer  have 
any  significance. 

"The  sections  of  Lee  County  dot- 
ted with  beautiful  timberland  be- 
came the  natural  habitat  of  the  white 
man  long  before  the  rich  prairie 
country  was  cultivated.  The  prairie, 
however,  was  there  for  man's  asking. 
All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  open 
the  ground  and  drop  the  seed.  God 
would  take  care  of  the  rest. 

"Through  the  center  of  it  all  ran 
the  Green  River.  At  the  time  it  was 
more  than  just  a  stream.  We  can  de- 
duce this  from  the  size  of  the  mills 
around  here  that  were  run  by  the 
water  as  it  came  from  the  east.  As  it 
drained  off  the  Inlet  Swamp,  it 
passed  through  these  parts.  In  a 
channel  wide  and  deep  it  went  west- 
ward until  it  gradually  found  its  way 
into  the  Rock  River  and  then  for- 
ward to  be  emptied  into  the  Miss- 
issippi. This  accounts  for  the  flowing 
of  the  river  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, taking  the  usual  southerly  di- 
rection of  flowing  water.  As  far  as 
we  know,  it  has  never  changed  its 
original  course." 

All  through  his  story,  The  Old 
Man  kept  referring  to  "the  first 
white  man  to  come  here."  I  was  get- 
ting eager  to  find  out  who  this  fel- 
low was. 

"Of  course,  son,"  The  Old  Man 
sensed  my  query,  "when  I  speak  of 
'the  first  white  man,'  I  am  abstract- 
ing from  the  possibility  of  explorers 
who  passed  through  this  region. 
None  of  them  ever  stayed.  In  those 
days  the  government  had  many 
scouts  throughout  the  country,  or, 
too,  these   scouts   could  have   been 


out  on  their  own  initiative. 

"But  the  first  white  man  to  leave 
his  mark  on  Lee  County  territory 
was  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
Pierre  La  Porte.  He  came  from  Fort 
Frontenac,  Ontario,  Canada.  He 
hunted,  trapped,  and  fished  along  the 
Rock  River  from  its  source  at  Turtle 
Village,  now  practically  the  city  of 
Beloit,  Wisconsin,  to  its  drain  into 
the  Mississippi.  By  no  means  was 
he  a  small-time  operator.  This  ideal 
hunting  and  fishing  terrain  was  en- 
ticing to  big-time  operators  too. 

"Many  times  he  must  have 
paddled  up  and  down  the  Rock 
River  through  present  Dixon  on  his 
way  to  the  Mississippi,  setting  his 
traps,  baiting  his  hooks,  loading  his 
muskets,  and  taking  his  catch  back 
home  with  him.  It  would  not  be  too 
presumptuous  to  say  that  he  came 
into  these  very  parts,  riding  in  his 
canoe  or  boat  back  up  the  channel 
of  the  Green  River  from  the  Rock 
River. 

"The  swamps  and  the  woodlands 
here  would  have  afforded  a  Happy 
Hunting  Ground  for  any  Nimrod  of 
those  days.  His  luck  must  have  been 
better  than  that  of  the  Nimrods  and 
the  Izaak  Waltons  of  today  because 
he  was  here  first.  If  there  were  any- 
thing to  catch,  it  should  have  readily 
fallen  prey  to  his  hooks  and  traps. 

"This  Frenchman  is  said  to  have 
made  a  few  trips  westward  as  far 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Otherwise 
his  activities  were  limited  to  the 
Rock  River  territory.  For  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  from  1780  to  1810,  he 
worked  this  region,  adding  constant- 
ly to  his  stock  of  pelts,  meats,  and 
fish.  Some  of  these  he  took  back  to 
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Ontario  with  him.  From  French 
Canada  they  were  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  preferably 
to  Europe. 

"Pierre  sold  furs  annually,  and 
had  one  of  the  biggest  fur  trading 
posts  in  Canada.  Naturally,  he  did 
not  do  all  of  his  catching  himself. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  bought  freely  from  the  In- 
dians, or  that  he  traded  luxuries  for 
peltries.  Such  peltries  would  be  the 
beaver,  the  muskrat,  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  the  elk,  the  deer,  rabbits, 
coons,  or  other  smaller  animals  that 
were  prevalent  in  this  region.  Every 
spring  Pierre  sold  his  furs  also  at 
two  different  outlets.   One  was  the 
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point  now  called  St.  Joseph,  Michi- 
gan, and  the  other  was  the  place 
now  known  as  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"On  a  few  occasions,  it  is  told, 
that  he  trapped  upstream  along  Rock 
River.  At  the  end  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion he  sold  his  cargo  of  skins  at 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

"It  might  be  interesting  here  to 
mention  the  ruggedness  of  the  per- 
sons involved  in  the  fur-trading  busi- 
ness. Each  person  or  member  of  a 
trading  party  was  expected  to  carry 
on  his  back,  over  the  portages  and 
along  the  trails,  not  less  than  eighty- 
seven  pounds  of  baggage.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  baggage  of 


our  boys  in  the  service,  paratroopers 
and  infantry,"  The  Old  Man  con- 
jectured. 

"Well,  this  old  Frenchman  died  at 
his  home  in  Fort  Frontenac,  now 
Kingston,  Ontario,  about  the  year 
1830.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  his 
descendants  are  still  living  in  Lee 
County,  but  I  know  that  a  few  years 
back  there  were  several  living  in 
and  around  Dixon,  Judge  Harry 
Edwards  presumably  one  of  them. 

"This  La  Porte  fellow  was  one  of 
a  myriad  of  Frenchmen  who  blazed 
the  trail  for  the  civilization  which 
followed  so  rapidly.  Like  most  of 
the  Frenchmen,  with  their  gracious 
and  kind  manners,  he  found  no  trou- 
ble in  dealing  amicably  with  the  red- 
skins. The  Indians  were  honorable 
in  their  dealings.  They  were  remark- 
ably true   to  all  their  friendships. 

"The  Indians  who  occupied  the 
Rock  River  Valley,  principally  the 
Winnebagoes,  were  like  Indians  else- 
where. If  treated  fairly,  they  were 
ever  found  to  keep  their  word  as 
their  bond;  they  were  firm  in  their 
settlements,  civil  in  their  conduct, 
and  honest  in  every  kind  of  business. 

"The  next  white  man  to  invade 
this  region  was,  more  than  likely, 
the  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  La 
Sallier.  Sometimes  his  name  is 
spelled  Le  Sailer  or  Le  Sellier.  But 
that  makes  little  difference.  Beyond 
any  doubt,  he  became  the  first  white 
settler  of  Lee  County. 

"In  the  year  1823  Major  Long 
made  an  Illinois  trip,  from  tip  to  toe, 
with  a  scouting  expedition  to  look 
at  the  lay  of  the  land.  According  to 
the  notes  of  Keating,  the  secretary  of 
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the  party,  La  Sallier  must  have 
settled  on  the  Rock  River  sometime 
in  the  year  1793,  quite  a  spell  be- 
fore the  Black  Hawk  War. 

"He  is  said  to  have  married  a 
maiden  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe, 
but  Keating,  always  quite  accurate 
in  his  diary,  claims  that  he  married 
into  the  Winnebago  clan.  Another 
historian,  Carr,  has  written  that  this 
woman  was  called  a  Pottawatomie. 
Really,  it  makes  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, but  it  does  prove  that  inter- 
breeding of  races  was  accepted.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  so-called  Indians 
still  left  around  here  when  the  per- 
manent white  settlers  came  in  the 
late  *30's  and  the  early  '40's  were 
half-breeds,  the  offspring  of  French 
fathers. 

"Some  authorities  state  that  a 
daughter  of  this  marriage,  La 
Sallier's,  that  is,  was  the  woman  who 
married  Joseph  Ogee,  a  half-breed 
Frenchman.  I  mentioned  him  before. 
He  is  the  Indian  who  ran  the  ferry 
when  Father  Dixon  arrived  here. 

"Just  when  La  Sallier  left  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  state. 
Gordon  S.  Hubbard,  the  best  author- 
ity on  Illinois  settlements,  made  the 
statement  that  three  or  four  trading 
posts  on  the  Rock  River  were  opera- 
ted by  La  Sallier  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Fur  Company  between 
1813-1814  and  1826-1833. 

"In  1835  the  ruins  of  La  Sallier's 
cabin  were  discernible  on  the  Rock 
River  in  Nachusa  township.  Part  of 
the  logs  were  left  in  a  ruined  con- 
dition and  seen  many  times  later 
by  Joseph  Crawford,  our  first  coun- 
ty surveyor.  The  exact  location  and 
the  size  of  the  building  were  in  view 


for  a  long  time,  even  as  late  as  1914. 

"On  June  11,  1823,  when  the  ex- 
pedition at  Chicago  had  decided  to 
select  the  route  to  Galena,  rather 
than  to  Fort  Armstrong,  no  person 
could  be  found  to  guide  the  expedi- 
tion. An  old  Frenchman  finally  un- 
dertook to  direct  it,  and  that  French- 
man was  none  other  than  La  Sallier. 

"The  man  had  lived  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  the  Indians.  He 
had  taken  a  wife  from  them  and  had 
settled  down  at  the  headwaters  of 
Rock  River;  he  knew  the  country 
as  far  as  that  stream.  He,  conse- 
quently,   did   not   take    much    of   a 


risk  when  he  presumed  that  he  could 
find  his  way  from  there  to  Fort 
Crawford. 

"This  remark  fits  in  nicely  with 
other  known  data,  son. 

"Had  La  Sallier  been  as  early  a 
settler  as  that  in  Wisconsin,  instead 
of  here,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rock  River,  his  name  would  surely 
have  been  found  in  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections.  But  it  is  not 
found  there  at  all.  Wherefore,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  La  Sallier 
had,  since  about  the  year  1793,  lived 
where  they  found  the  ruins  of  his 
cabin. 

"He  could  not  have  remained 
there  long  after  a  man  named  Webb 
visited  him.  For  when  in  1830,  John 
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Dixon  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
ferry,  there  was  no  La  Sallier.  And 
later  in  1835  when  Joseph  Crawford 
surveyed  in  the  vicinity,  the  cabin 
had  rotted  away  into  a  visible  mass 
of  sticks  and  dirt. 

"It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  an  old 
log  cabin,  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  could  have  reached  a  state  of 
complete  decay,  unless  it  had 
burned.  Since  the  stone  on  the 
mound  bears  the  appearance  of 
charring,  the  cabin  must  have  been 
set  afire  or  else  the  stones  were 
merely  part  of  a  fireplace. 

"To  continue  the  story  of  this 
expedition,  La  Sallier  guided  the 
party  safely  until  they  reached  the 
Pektannons  (Pecatonica) ,  a  few 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  La  Sal- 
lier is  credited  with  translating  cer- 
tain words  spoken  by  a  Winnebago 
into  the  Sac  and  then  into  French 
and  then  into  English  for  the  party. 

"Also  during  the  trip  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  La  Sallier  communicated 
much  information  about  the  Sacs, 
which  is  useful  to  any  student  of 
ethnology. 

"He,  too,  was  a  man  of  respect 
and  decency,  for  he  had  regard  for 
clean  conversation.  In  interpreting 
some  of  the  things  said  about  a 
squaw,  detailed  in  a  disgusting  man- 
ner, he  is  said  to  have  blushed.  It 
must  have  been  very  conspicuous  to 
have  merited  recording. 

"As  a  last  mention  of  this  French- 
man, it  might  be  said  that  at  Grand 
Detour  he  was  regarded  always  as 
a  Canadian  trader.  In  the  summer 
of  1823  at  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
Treaty,  we  have  our  last  view  of  this 
first  old  settler  of  Lee  County.  His 


final  words  for  written  history  were 
an  interpretation  of  Wanebean's  dis- 
course on  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  It 
is  very  fitting  that  his  name  should 
end  in  history  in  connection  with  a 
religious  theme." 

"So  much  for  La  Sallier,"  I  chimed 
in,  "but  how  about  the  first  white 
settler  around  Amboy  parts?  Don't 
you  think  the  folks  who  read  this 
story  would  be  more  concerned 
about  him?" 

"Be  patient,  son,"  The  Old  Man 
chided.  "Hold  your  horses.  I  was 
just  getting  to  that.  Trying  to  take 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and,  as  you 
notice,  I'm  still  working,  not  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  from 
the  general  to  the  specific. 

"Amboy  is  an  important  sector  of 
Lee  County.  Why,  today  it's  the 
second  biggest  town  in  the  county. 
You  know  I  always  look  at  Amboy 
through  the  eyes  of  Lee  County 
first. 

"Not  too  surprisingly,  son,  the  first 
known  white  settler  of  Amboy  land 
was  also  a  Frenchman.  Whether  he 
was  related  to  Pierre  La  Porte  or 
had  any  connection  with  him  we 
simply  do  not  know,  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  guess. 

"However,  it  would  not  seem  to 
be  too  far  off  the  track  to  wager  that 
he  too  was  a  French  trader,  hunter, 
or  fisherman.  Either  he  decided  to 
free-lance  it,  leaving  his  original 
party,  whether  by  quarrel  or  by 
agreement,  or  he  simply  wandered 
into  these  parts  by  himself. 

"I  would  like  to  believe — but 
never  quote  me  as  Gospel  truth — 
that  he  came  into  this  region  through 
the  same  channels  that  La  Porte  and 
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all  the  other  Frenchmen  used:  from 
Canada,  by  way  of  the  Rock  River. 
This  fellow  was  called  Filamalee.  A 
kind  of  pretty  name,  more  than 
likely  his  family  name,  although  it 
could  be  his  given  game.  And  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  French  behind  it  is 
full   of  meaning. 

"He  lived  in  a  cabin  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  present  Rocky  Ford 
Bridge.  When  he  built  the  cabin,  or 
who  was  with  him,  we  don't  know. 
Sad  to  say,  somebody  must  have 
known  more  than  we  do  but  never 
wrote  it  down. 

"One  thing  is  always  told  of  him. 
Out  of  the  burr-oak  stump  in  front 
of  his  cabin  he  had  made  a  mortar. 
In  this  he  ground  his  grain  to  meal 
and  flour,  the  typical  method  of  the 
primitive  whites. 

"Evidently,  Filamalee  did  not  care 
for  crowds.  He  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  hermit,  maybe  for  religious 
purposes. 

"Anyway,  as  soon  as  the  perma- 
nent white  settlers  began  to  creep  in, 
Filamalee  picked  up  and  left,  prob- 
ably for  some  new  frontier.  You 
can  call  him  a  settler  if  you  want 
to,  since  he  built  a  cabin,  but  he 
was  only  a  temporary  settler.  So, 
son,  let's  call  him  the  first  tempor- 
ary white  settler  of  Amboy.  We 
are  certain  he  was  gone  away  in 
1835;  for  the  following  year,  1836, 
the  really  permanent  white  settlers 
began  to  'disturb'  Amboy  territory. 

"But  that  is  for  another  day,  son." 

With  that  The  Old  Man  pounded 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  stuck  it 
in  his  pocket,  put  away  his  papers, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 


I  was  happy,  too,  to  call  it  "quits" 
for  the  day,  the  second  day  of  nar- 
ration. 

"And  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  second  day." 

We  had  covered  a  lot  of  ground 
again  today,  checking  fact  after  fact 
to  see  that  all  jibed,  that  every  piece 
of  this  large  cross-word  puzzle 
would  fit  in  where  it  was  supposed 
to.  So  far,  The  Old  Man  and  I  had 
fairly  decent  luck  making  the  whole 
come  out  in  the  end.  But  would 
we  be  so  fortunate  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Amboy  story?  I  won- 
dered. 

It  seems  the  sun  had  swiftly 
slipped  beneath  the  horizon  this 
evening,  March  22,  1954,  and  every- 
thing was  getting  undressed  quick- 
ly for  the  night. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
minutes,  too,  when  I  would  be 
tucked  away  fast  in  my  sleep,  in  my 
dreams  about  the  major  events  of 
this  second  day:  the  courageous  In- 
dian-fighter George  Rogers  Clark 
and  his  escapades  at  Kaskaskia;  the 
glory  of  the  American  triumph  in 
the  Ordinance  of  1787;  the  brainy 
men  that  defined  the  limits  of  Il- 
linois in  1818;  the  eighteen-year 
struggle  of  Lee  to  get  its  present 
county  status  in  1839;  the  first  white 
settler  of  Lee  County  and  then  of 
Amboy. 

However,  I  could  hardly  wait 
till  the  morrow  to  find  out  who 
those  heroic  men  and  women  were 
to  whom  we  owe  our  greatest  debt 
of  gratitude:  the  first  permanent 
white  settlers  of  these  parts. 

But  I  would  have  to  wait. 
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ChapiaJi  Jhe  Jhihd 

The  Parental  Towns 
of  Amboy 


The  Settling   of   Binghampton 

The  Settling   of  Shelburn   (Rocky   Ford) 
The  Settling  of  Temperance   Hill 

Conception  of  Amboy  as  a  Town 


JL  T  was  the  third  day  of  spring, 
March  23,  1954.  It  was  likewise 
the  third  day  of  narration  of  the 
Amboy  story.  Strange  how  the  two 
coincided!  But  I  supposed  that  some- 
where along  the  line  this  coincidence 
had  a  purpose.  Maybe  The  Old  Man 
would  unravel  an  answer  before  his 
departure. 

My  chief  concern,  however,  was 
the  next  step  in  his  story.  So  far  he 
had  progressed  well,  constantly  fun- 
neling  his  information  down  to  an 
ever  smaller  scope.  He  had  promised 
yesterday  that  he'd  tell  me  about 
the  first  permanent  white  settlers. 
Naturally,  he  meant  those  of  Bing- 
hampton and  Rocky  Ford,  the  par- 
ental towns  of  Amboy.  They  were 
like  a  father  and  a  mother  that  exist- 
ed just  a  mile  apart,  where  once 
there  were  two  stagecoach  stops. 


Only  a  little  of  the  glory  of  old 
Binghampton  remains  today,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  sprinkling  of  evi- 
dence that  there  ever  was  a  town 
out  at  Rocky  Ford.  Isn't  it  amazing 
how  sometimes  children  grow  up  to 
surpass  their  parents  in  stature,  hon- 
or, fame,  financial  gain,  and  in  every 
other  thinkable  way? 

The  sun  had  risen  before  breakfast 
this  morning.  The  sky  was  bright  in 
every  corner.  Old  Sol  had  a  big  task 
to  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  whole  earth.  Sometimes  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  trying  to  pene- 
trate even  the  corners  of  men's 
minds.  If  that  were  possible,  I  prayed 
it   would   happen   today. 

Like  a  cat  getting  up  from  its  bed 
of  blankets,  The  Old  Man  rose  from 
his  chair,  brushed  his  beard,  mus- 
tache,  and   the   sprigs   of  hair   that 
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hung  behind  his  ears.  He  cleaned  his 
tiny  spectacles,  wiped  the  sleep  from 
his  eyes,  and  was  set  for  a  full  day's 
work. 

It  is  not  too  unusual  for  old  men 
to  grab  their  corncob  pipes  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  this  old 
man  was  true  to  form.  When  he  had 
his  "boiler"  roaring,  he  returned  to 
his  seat.  I  inserted  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  rolls  of  my  type- 
writer, and  we  were  off  on  the  third 
day  of  narration. 

"Son,"  he  began,  "if  you  don't 
call  Filamalee  the  first  permanent 
settler  of  Amboy  parts,  then  you 
must  give  that  distinction  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Dexter." 

The  Old  Man  went  immediately 
to  the  heart  of  the  story,  as  if  con- 
tinuing uninterruptedly  from  yester- 
day. 

"Maybe  he  found  out  about  this 
neck  of  the  woods  through  the 
French  trappers,  since  he  was  from 
Canada.  At  any  rate,  the  good  soil, 
the  woods,  and  the  stream  attracted 
him.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1835,  that  Dexter's  two  heavily-laden 
wagons  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Green  River,  just  to  the  east  of 
Binghampton.  Only  the  ruins  of  an 
Indian  lodge  marked  the  landscape. 

"The  Dexters  thought  the  country 
a  heavenly  place.  So  religious- 
minded  John  called  it  Palestine  or 
Palestine  Grove.  It  seemed  like  a 
land  'flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
Now,  I  don't  know  about  the  honey, 
son,  but  if  John  were  looking  for 
milk,  he  was  surely  correct.  For  out 
that  way  today  are  several  of  our 
best  dairy  farms. 

"As  for  Palestine,  there's  a  little 


geography  to  straighten  up.  Pales- 
tine Grove  later  on  became  the  name 
for  all  the  land  covered  with  trees 
four  to  five  miles  south  of  Green 
River  from  Binghampton  to  Rocky 
Ford.  In  fact,  on  April  25,  1847,  a 
village  was  platted  one  mile  south 
of  Rocky  Ford.  It  never  developed. 
But  another  version  holds  that  a  plat 
of  Palestine  was  made  on  March  10, 
1854,  as  the  probable  center  of  the 
Palestine  Grove  settlement,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of 
Rocky  Ford.  It  consisted  of  three 
blocks  of  ground,  two  of  which  were 
on  the  Dixon-Peoria  Road,  and  was 
laid  out  for  Rhoda  E.  Hook,  who 
presumably  owned  the  land.  On  one 
of  these  lots  a  group  of  Mormons 
later  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  temple 
that  never  rose  higher  than  its 
foundation. 

"East  of  Amboy  was  the  grove 
with  its  singing  birds.  Here  was  the 
music  of  the  hurrying  brook,  far 
broader  and  more  beautiful  than 
now,  since  the  swamplands  from 
which  it  took  its  rise  have  long  ago 
been  drained.  And  so  here  the  Dex- 
ters built  a  log  cabin,  twelve  feet 
square.  If  you'd  go  down  to  New 
Salem  and  see  the  old  restored  vill- 
age, you'd  get  some  idea  of  what 
such  a  cabin  looked  like,  son." 

Since  I  had  often  visited  Abe 
Lincoln's  home  town,  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  picture  a  pioneer  dwelling. 

"Don't  suppose,"  The  Old  Man 
reflected,  "there's  a  man  around  here 
today  who  could  construct  such  a 
home.  For  don't  forget  John  Dexter 
and  his  helpers  had  to  cut  the  trees, 
shape  the  logs,  fit  them,  and  do  all 
of  this  with  the  crudest  of  tools. 
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"About  six  miles  northwest  of 
Dexter's  cabin  lived  Adolphus  Bliss. 
He  had  settled  there  the  year  be- 
fore, and  was  regarded  as  a  close 
neighbor,  mind  you. 

"John  planted  some  corn  and  gar- 
den. With  their  cows  and  chickens, 
the  family  felt  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  a  cold  winter  was  at  hand. 
For  the  first  time  they  experienced 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Hungry 
wolves  prowled  about  their  door. 
Mother  Dexter  had   to   drive   them 


ground  wheat  in  their  coffee  grind- 
ers. For  bread  they  often  ate  hulled 
corn,  but  they  did  grow  husky  from 
it." 

The  Old  Man  fingered  through 
more  papers. 

"From  various  sources,  son,  I've 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  home 
life  of  the  Dexters.  It  seems  that 
books  were  their  best  friends.  Mrs. 
Dexter  used  to  lend  her  neighbors 
an  ancient  Bible,  its  leaves  yellow 
with  age.  It's  amusing  to  note  that 
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away   to  keep  her   children  safe. 

"And,  besides,  there  were  the 
fever,  the  ague,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  new  country.  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Dexter  often  wondered  how  her 
rough  home  managed  to  stand  for 
hospital,  hotel,  restaurant,  and  tailor 
shop  at  the  same  time. 

"The  only  roads  at  the  time  were 
the  Indian  trails.  The  nearest  grist- 
mill was  fifty  miles  away.  When 
these  pioneers  were  out  of  flour,  they 


on  one  of  its  blank  pages  John  had 
penned  the  following: 

'The  Bible  is  the  best  of  books 

With  which  this  zuorld  is  blest; 
Take  that  away  and  do  but  look 

What  nonsense  is  the  rest. 
Therefore,  that  Book,  the  Bible  true, 

My  heart  shall  ever  prise. 
And  when  despise  its  truth  I  do, 

May  darkness  close  my  eyes. 
John  Dexter  is  my  name; 

Great  Britain  is  mv  nation. 
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Vaughan  [Canada]  is  my  dwelling 
place ; 

In  Christ  I  hope  for  salvation! 

"Mrs.  Dexter  passed  up  no  op- 
portunity for  her  children's  benefit. 
As  the  years  went  by,  new  settlers 
moved  in  and  a  schoolhouse  was  put 
up.  The  Dexter  children  were  sent 
there,  dressed  with  perfect  neatness, 
their  bright  faces  and  shining  hair 
reflecting  their  mother's  love. 

"Thomas,  a  son,  once  wrote  of 
Mrs.  Dexter:  'Of  my  mother  I  re- 
member her  struggles  to  care  for  her 
little  brood.  There  were  angels,  as 
Emerson  said,  hovering  around, 
"Toil  and  want  and  hope  and  mutual 
faith"  —  gracious  Mothers  Wasson 
and  Doan  and  Frost  and  Bainter  and 
Badger  and  Bridgman.' 

"Mrs.  Dexter  was  always  busy. 
When  John  was  away,  she  had 
charge   of   ten   cows.    She    sold   her 


butter  and  eggs  at  Dixon,  the  near- 
est market.  There  she  paid  $66.00 
for  a  cook  stove,  with  butter  at  five 
and  six  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  three 
to  four  cents  a  dozen.  But  after  all 
her  sacrifices  to  get  it,  she  soon  dis- 
carded it  and  went  back  to  the  old 
fireplace. 

"She  often  needed  the  sympathy 
of  her  good  neighbors.  Sickness 
twice  entered  her  home  and  left 
her  cradle  empty.  But  the  saddest 
occasion  of  all  was  the  day  when 
the  mother  herself  lay  dying.  I  can 
still  picture  the  children  gathered 
around:  Thomas,  a  lad  of  fourteen; 
the  twins,  Mathew  and  Mark,  eleven; 
Simon,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Amboy  township,  nine;  Martha, 
seven;  Harriet,  but  two.  Over  the 
prairie  the  white-faced  horses  of 
Doctor  Adams  sped  to  the  stricken 
home,  and  from  Dixon  Doctor  Nash 
raced  to  meet  him.  But  too  late.  I 
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remember  the  mournful  cortege  that 
bore  her  body  to  a  sand-hill  burial 
place:  Father  Birdsall,  the  Wassons, 
the  Badgers,  the  Doans,  the  Haw- 
leys,  and  Frosts;  Reverend  Luke 
Hitchcock's  prayers. 

"A  few  years  later  John  also  died. 
It  was  down  at  the  Old  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Quincy.  He  had  had  good 
martial  training  in  Canada,  and  like 
the  brave  Yankee  he  was,  he  always 
believed  he  was  enlisted  in  a  holy 
cause.  He  would  have  been  a  real 
crusader  had  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
Richard-the-Lion-hearted. ' ' 

The  Old  Man  re-stuffed  his  pipe 
and  changed  his  position. 

"Son,  another  family  that  certain- 
ly deserves  mention  is  the  Doans. 
James  and  Susan  took  up  their  abode 
here  in  the  spring  of  1836,  some- 
where south  of  Inlet  on  the  Joseph 
Lewis  farm.  They'd  been  married 
the  previous  March,  and  as  part  of 
their   honeymoon   they   set   out   for 


Palestine    Grove    in   company   with 
his  father,  brother,  and  sister. 

"It  took  twenty-one  days  to  make 
the  trip  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
Michigan.  They  passed  through  Chi- 
cago, a  dirty  little  trading  post  with 
no  attractions  for  home-seekers.  In 
fact,  the  hardest  part  of  the  trip 
was  crossing  the  first  several  miles 
west  of  Chicago.  Most  of  the  ground 
was  covered  with  water  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  weary 
travelers  had  to  wade  through  to 
lighten  the  load  for  the  oxen.  When 
the  sun  went  down,  they  were  only 
part  of  the  way  across,  so  they  turn- 
ed the  oxen  loose  for  the  night,  ate 
a  cold  supper,  and  slept  in  their 
wagon. 

"When  they  got  here,  they  felt 
compensated  for  a  home  in  what 
then  seemed  like  the  'Far  West.' 
There  were  still  a  great  many  In- 
dians around,  but  this  did  not  bother 
Susan  as  she  could  talk  their  lan- 
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guage  fairly  well.  Soon  they  com- 
menced a  temporary  shelter  from 
the  rain  and  sun.  Until  it  was  finish- 
ed they  lived  in  their  wagon.  Their 
biggest  enemy  were  the  mosquitoes 
from  the  swamps  and  the  Green 
River.  But  a  large  brush  fire  helped 
keep  them  away  during  the  night. 

"Since  it  was  spring,  the  men  set 
out  at  once  to  break  the  prairie  and 
plant  their  crops.  With  the  last 
kernel  of  corn  in  the  ground,  James's 
father,  John,  with  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, went  back  to  Michigan  to  fetch 
the  rest  of  the  family,  leaving  the 
newlyweds   in   charge. 

"Susan  was  only  seventeen,  and  it 
looked  like  a  horrible  way  to  treat 
a  fresh  young  bride.  Not  one  in  a 
million  would  survive  such  an  or- 
deal today,  I'm  sure.  For,  after  all, 
there  were  no  'Electroluxes,'  no 
T-V's,  no  'Speedqueens,'  and  not 
even  a  decent  floor,  let  alone  an 
Olson  rug. 

"After  a  few  months  that  proved 
to  be  the  most  desolate  of  her  life, 
Susan  could  put  away  her  tears. 
For  John  Doan  returned  from  Michi- 
gan with  his  wife,  Charlotte,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters.  As  there 
wasn't  room  enough  for  all  of  them 
in  the  old  house,  James  set  to  work 
to  build  a  bigger  and  better  home. 
The  spot  he  picked  was  on  the  banks 
of  Willow  Creek,  a  picturesque 
place. 

"The  day  they  raised  the  logs  Su- 
san prepared  a  banquet  for  the 
hungry  helpers.  What  a  meal!  Mash- 
ed potatoes,  wild  squirrel,  pumpkin 
pie,  coffee,  wild  honey,  and  bread 
and  butter!  It  was  fit  for  a  king,  and 
actually  these  men  were  kings. 


"This  was  the  second  house  built 
and  occupied  in  this  section.  A  small 
shanty  had  been  erected  by  James 
Hawley,  half  a  mile  further  south. 
But  he  and  his  family  lived  in  it  just 
a  few  days.  Afterwards  it  was  used 
by  Asa  Searls.  You  see,  son,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  'being 
built'  and  'being  occupied.'  It  made 
a  whale  of  a  difference  if  somebody 
lived  in  the  house  'next  door' — may- 
be several  miles  away. 

"This  Hawley  place  was  the  regu- 
lar camping  ground  for  the  Indians. 
Most  of  them  were  half-breeds  that 
lived  in  huts  made  of  poles  and  bark. 
Son,  perhaps  you  remember  one  or 
the  other  southeast  of  Amboy.  They 
had  the  peculiar  habit  of  burying 
their  dead  in  the  tops  of  trees.  I  re- 
call the  day  James  Doan  bent  down 
a  small  tree  so  his  family  could  see 
the  tiny  bones  of  an  Indian  child  in  a 
rude  open  casket. 

"The  hardships  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, son,  almost  defy  the  imagin- 
ation. For  instance,  in  1836  Mrs. 
Doan  went  with  the  Dexters  to  Dix- 
on. In  all  those  twelve  miles  there 
wasn't  a  single  house.  In  Dixon  there 
was  one  double  log  cabin.  One  side 
of  it  was  used  for  a  store,  and  the 
other  for  a  living  room  by  the 
Whites,  who  ran  the  place.  Their 
store  had  groceries  and  dry  goods. 
You  could  have  carried  away  all  of 
it  in  your  arms. 

"The  Doans  met  John  Dixon,  Jr., 
the  postmaster  at  Dixon.  The  mail 
department  was  still  in  diapers. 
Every  letter  cost  the  receiver 
twenty-five  cents,  and  a  newspaper 
was  a  rare  luxury.  The  first  govern- 
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mental  post  office  in  Lee  County  was 
at  Inlet  Grove. 

"Also  in  1836  mills  were  few  and 
far  between,  the  closest  being  Leep- 
er's,  forty  miles  away  south  of 
Princeton.  It  was  an  inferior  con- 
traption. James  Doan  once  told  the 
miller  he  thought  he  had  an  excel- 
lent mill,  for  just  as  soon  as  it  got 
one  kernel  through,  it  commenced 
immediately  to  grind  another. 

"Sometimes  the  farmers  would 
have  to  wait  in  turn  for  days  to  get 
their  grain  ground  and  then  for  the 
grist.  When  they'd  eaten  the  lunch 
they  carried,  they'd  have  to  work  for 
their  board  and  victuals  for  their 
oxen.  This  usually  meant  cutting  and 
hauling  logs. 

"The  Doans  I  knew,  son,  were  very 
generous  people.  I  remember  when 
a  son  of  Shabbona  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  severely  injured. 
James  took  him  home  where  he  and 
Susan  nursed  him  back  to  health  so 
he  could  return  to  Shabbona  Grove. 
Susan  was  of  a  gentle,  refined  na- 
ture, skilled  with  her  needles.  She 
was  better  built  for  the  lighter  than 
for  the  heavier  work  of  pioneer  life, 
but  she  shared  in  both.  She  gave 
Mrs.  Dexter  many  a  lift  with  her 
needlecraft,  and  I  believe  she's  the 
one  who  made  the  first  wardrobe 
of  Colonel  Simon  B.  Dexter. 

"Susan  was  also  a  devout  student 
of  her  Bible.  Those  who  knew  her 
best  called  her  'Mother  in  Israel.' 
The  circuit  riders  often  held  week- 
end services  at  her  home.  Lumery 
was  the  first,  then  Smith.  The  Rever- 
end Corbett  came  over  from  Indian 
Creek.  Later  on  the  Reverend  Luke 
Hitchcock  rode  over  from  Lee  Cen- 
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ter  to  officiate  at  all  the  weddings 
and  funerals. 

"As  you  notice,  son,  I've  been  try- 
ing to  point  out  the  spiritual  values 
these  settlers  stressed.  These  intangi- 
ble goods  have  been  the  greatest 
factor  to  make  our  country  town 
what  it  is  today,  a  haven  of  neighbor- 
liness  and  friendship." 

At  this  juncture  The  Old  Man 
took  a  seventh-inning  stretch.  He  re- 
loaded his  pipe  and  resumed  his 
story. 

"The  Searls  family  certainly  play- 
ed an  essential  part  in  the  growth  of 
Binghampton.  Asa  still  has  descend- 
ants around  Amboy.  He  was  born  in 
Chenago  County,  New  York,  in  1810. 
At  school  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet. 
Five  years  after  he  married  Patience 
Stockwell  of  Bainbridge,  he  and 
thirteen  others  set  out  for  Palestine 
Grove.   They   landed  here   in   1837, 
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and  for  a  time  lived  in  the  Hawley 
cabin. 

"Asa  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
influential  citizen  of  Binghampton, 
but  the  most  important  job  he  had 
was  that  of  postmaster.  His  son, 
Lemuel,  gave  me  a  document  show- 
ing his  appointment.  I  think  I  have 
it  with  me.  The  name  'Winnoski,' 
Indian  for  'Onion  River'  was  given 
the  Binghampton  post  office." 

With  that  The  Old  Man  extracted 
a  decaying  parchment  and  curled 
some  smoke  from  his  lips  as  he  read. 

"  'John  M.  Niles,  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  All  Who  Shall  See  These  Pre- 
sents, Greeting: 

"  'WHEREAS,  on  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1840,  Asa  B.  Searls,  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Winooski,  in 
the  county  of  Lee,  State  of  Illinois; 
and  WHEREAS,  he  did,  on  the  22nd 
day  of  June,  1840,  execute  a  bond, 
and  has  taken  the  oath  of  Office,  as 
required  by  Law:  Now,  know  Ye, 
that  confiding  in  the  integrity,  abili- 
ty, and  punctuality  of  the  said  Asa 
B.  Searls,  I  do  commission  him  a 
postmaster,  authorized  to  execute 
the  duties  of  that  office  at  Winooski 
aforesaid,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment: To  hold  the  said  office  of  post- 
master, with  all  the  powers,  privi- 
leges, and  emoluments,  to  the  same 
belonging,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"  'In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  Seal  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  be   affixed,   at   Washington 


City,  the  30th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States 
the  sixty-fifth. 

John  M.  Niles.'  " 

The  Old  Man  folded  the  document 
and  gave  it  to  me  to  keep. 

"The  mail  was  brought  through 
here  once  a  week  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back. The  first  rider  of  the  pony  ex- 
press had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  but  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  recall  his  name.  Remains  of 
the  old  log  building  in  which  the 
mail  was  distributed  stood  for  many 
years.  When  Searls  resigned,  War- 
ren Badger  succeeded  him." 

There  was  something  that  I  want- 
ed to  comment  on  from  the  old  days. 
One  of  the  grandest  old  timers  I 
ever  knew  was  Levi  Searls,  son  of 
Asa.  I  had  the  fortune  to  spend  an 
hour  at  his  bedside  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  demise.  To  his  memory  I'd 
like  to  leave  a  few  of  his  "claims." 
One  was  that  the  scouring  plow  may 
have  been  invented  at  Binghampton 
by  John  and  Frederick  Bainter  and 
from  here  moved  to  Grand  Detour. 
Binghampton  once  had  300  citizens. 
Many  boys  from  there  went  to  the 
Civil  War.  Henry  Krause  ran  a 
brewery  after  the  Civil  War  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek.  Whisky  was 
hauled  up  from  Peru,  six  barrels  at 
a  time,  taking  three  days  to  make 
the  trip,  and  sold  here  for  two  cents 
a  drink  or  twenty  cents  a  gallon. 
But  you  hardly  ever  saw  a  man 
drunk,  and  people  worked  hard  for 
fifty  cents  a  day. 

The  Old  Man  was  amazed  at  this 
bit  of  information  that  I  had  gath- 
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ered.  He  said  that  he  also  knew  Levi, 
and  then  went  ahead. 

"The  Wassons  also  played  a  major 
role  at  Binghampton,  son.  Ben  and 
Lizzy,  their  three  sons,  Lorenzo, 
Harmon,  and  Warren,  and  their 
daughters,  Clara  and  Roxy,  started 
out  from  Harperville,  New  York,  in 
August,  1836.  Their  rig  had  two 
teams  and  two  wagons.  They  had 
planned  to  cross  Ohio,  but  the  Black 
Swamp  was  impassable.  Hence,  they 
went  over  into  Canada  and  Lewis- 
town,  came  down  through  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  and  traveled  the  Illinois 
River  to  Peoria  until  they  finally 
landed  at  Farmington.  Here  they 
met  an  old  neighbor  who  was  ready 
to  take  his  family  to  Dixon.  Wasson 
decided  to  accompany  him. 

"Ben  and  his  family  were  charmed 
with  the  land  around  Palestine.  With 
the  help  of  Dexter  and  Doan,  they 
cut  logs  and  rolled  them  up  for  a 
cabin.  The  next  summer  they  fenced 
a  small  piece  of  ground  and  sowed 
some  wheat.  Three  years  later  they 
put  up  a  frame  house  with  lumber 
that  Ben  had  brought  across  the 
country  from  Chicago.  Jessie  Hale 
moved   into   the   log   structure. 

"Twelve  years  after  they  had 
settled  here,  the  excitement  of  the 
California  Gold  Rush  enticed  Ben 
and  his  youngest  son  to  head  for  the 
West.  They  proceeded  to  Nauvoo 
where  they  rested  at  Mrs.  Joseph 
Smith's,  Mrs.  Wasson's  sister.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  were  on 
their  way  to  California.  But  after 
months  of  waiting  Ben's  family  re- 
ceived the  sad  tidings  of  his  untime- 
ly death  in  1851. 

"Until  recent  years,  son,  the  old 


'Wasson   house'   stood   dark   against 
the  sky,  a  landmark,  indeed." 

Again  The  Old  Man  shifted  in  his 
chair. 

"The  year  1837  saw  another  fami- 
ly coming  here  from  the  Empire 
State,  namely  the  Badgers.  Chester 
was  from  Boone  County.  He  bought 
hardwood  lumber  at  Franklin  Grove 
and  built  the  first  frame  house  in 
this  settlement  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  Amboy. 

"So  you  see  how  in  the  space  of 
two  years  the  five  families  that  fash- 
ioned Binghampton  were  here:  the 
Dexters,  Doans,  Wassons,  Searlses, 
and  Badgers.  Yes,  in  about  ten  years 
the  little  village  got  to  be  an  impor- 
tant place,  though  it  took  quite  a 
spell  before  it  was  platted  as  a  com- 
munity. This  was  in  May,  1848.  In 
fact,  I  happen  to  have  the  original 
hand-drawn  sketch  glued  to  an  old 
cloth." 

The  Old  Man  unfolded  the  bit  of 
tattered  rag  and  paper  containing 
the  drawing  of  the  layout  of  Bing- 
hampton. He  explained  that  Bill 
Trickett  had  discovered  it  between 
the  walls  of  an  old  store  building  he 
had  helped  to  dismantle  a  few  years 
ago  on  Main  Street. 

"It  was  Asa  Searls  who  supervised 
the  dividing  of  Binghampton,  for 
after  all  he  was  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place.  The  village  was  laid 
out  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14.  And  right  away  it  was  named 
in  honor  of  a  city  in  Boone  County, 
New  York,  the  former  home  of  many 
of  the  settlers.  For  this  Asa  also  gets 
credit. 

"Warren  Badger  laid  off  the  lots, 


Hand-drawn   plot  of  Binghampton   as   of  May,    1848 


and  businesses  developed  rapidly. 
Searls  had  a  store,  which  Henry  Pot- 
ter later  bought  and  sold  to  a  chain 
organization  known  as  the  Union 
Company. 

"But  Binghampton  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  nourishing  mill  cen- 
ter. Dexter  built  the  first  mill  in  1844 
on  the  Green  River,  just  to  the  east 
of  T  i  m  m  y  Smith's.  Warren  and 
Palmer  Badger  bought  him  out  in 
1858,  but  misfortune  struck  them. 
Palmer  was  killed  when  a  bank  of 
earth  fell  on  him.  Then  Chester  took 
over  and  introduced  steam  power 
instead  of  water. 

"On  Thursday  night,  July  18,  1872, 
their  mill  burned  at  a  loss  of  $6000. 
H.  E.  Badger  rebuilt  it,  and  his  son 
undertook  to  operate  it,  until  nine 
years  later  when  a  bolt  of  lightning 
left  it  ashes.  This  time  the  loss  was 
about  $16,000. 


"People  have  often  wondered  what 
became  of  the  Badger  dam.  Well,  in 
the  summer  of  1900  it  was  removed 
from  the  Green  River.  This  was  nec- 
essary because  of  the  outlet  to  the 
ditches  of  the  Inlet  Swamp  Drainage 
District.  You  remember,  the  swamps 
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were  then  dried  up  to  make  the  land 
tillable. 

"It's  really  fortunate  that  Amboy 
Township  was  settled  by  enter- 
prising individuals.  As  soon  as  they 
got  their  bearings,  they  went  ahead 
to  build  their  homes,  school,  and 
church.  In  a  short  time  another  mill 
was  started.  Besides  there  were  a 
plow  and  wagon  factory  and  two 
hotels.  These  were  the  'Reed  House' 
and  the  'Binghampton  House.'  Asa 
Searls  owned  the  latter  near  Frank 
Eccles's  oil  station.  It  had  a  store 
attached  to  it.  In  the  hotel  was  a  lad 
of  about  fifteen  who  worked  as  a 
'chore  boy'  or  'boy  of  all  work.'  This 
was  Bob  Ingersoll,  the  famous  orator 
and  agnostic. 

"John  Doan  and  Andrew  Bainter 
tried  to  put  the  scouring  plow  into 
production,  but  without  success. 
Maybe  these  men  got  their  idea 
from  Leonard  Andruss  and  John 
Deere,  who  made  the  first  steel  mold- 
board  at  Grand  Detour  in  1837.  In 
1846  the  Shaws  and  Churches  open- 
ed another  plow  factory.  The  re- 
mains of  a  quaint  limestone  building 
testified  for  a  long  time  to  its  thrifty 
business.  The  limestones  were  even- 
tually used  to  construct  the  band- 
stand at  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  East  Avenue. 

"The  scouring  plow,  son,  was  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  agri- 
culture. The  wooden  moldboard  and 
tooth-harrow  soon  became  memo- 
ries. The  harvest  was  gathered  by 
the  hand  sickle,  a  tool  which  few 
would  recognize  today,  and  this  was 
improved  upon  by  the  invention  of 
the  grain  cradle. 

"Horses  and  oxen  tramped  out  the 


W.   I.  Fish   Plow  Factory 

grain  after  it  was  spread  on  the 
ground.  Thanks  to  the  prairie,  the 
wind  was  seldom  too  low  for  win- 
nowing. Then  the  grain  was  taken 
to  Chicago,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
and  sold  for  thirty  or  forty  cents  a 
bushel. 

"It  had  been  said  'Tickle  it  (the 
soil)  with  a  plow,  and  it  will  laugh 
with  a  crop.'  But  Chet  Badger  was 
right  when  he  said  that  'tickling'  was 
all  the  virgin  soil  got.  A  fellow  could 
plow  five  acres  a  day  with  a  team 
of  oxen.  In  less  holy  sections  of  the 
country  this  was  called  'deviling.' '; 

The  Old  Man  kept  jumping  from 
item  to  item  about  Binghampton. 

"Not  too  many  years  ago  the  plow 
factory  of  W.  I.  Fish  still  operated 
as  did  the  Amboy  Drain  and  Tile 
Works  of  Wightwick  and  Stone. 
They're  nothing  but  depressions  in 
the  earth  today,  though  they  once 
represented   a    growing   industry. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  activity  in 
young  Binghampton,  Patience,  the 
wife  of  Asa  Searls,  died  and  was  the 
first  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  in 
1846. 

"It  took  nine  years  from  the  first 
permanent  settlement  until  land 
came  on  the  market.  So  until  the 
fall   of    1844,   when   the   land   sales 
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opened  at  Dixon,  the  farmers  were 
squatters  or  homesteaders.  Often 
they  had  feuds  because  of  a  mistake 
in  the  surveying  of  their  claims. 
During  the  first  two  years,  however, 
the  danger  from  trespassing  or 
claim- jumping  was  too  small  to 
cause  a  stir.  But  in  1837  the  settlers 
here  banded  with  those  at  Inlet 
Grove,  primarily  to  protect  one  an- 
other and  settle  any  disputes.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Palestine  Grove 
Association  was  organized.  Meetings 
were  held  at  Sherman  Hatch's  at 
Sublette  and  at  William  Dolan's  in 
Maytown.  In  1847  the  necessity  of 
this  organization  ceased. 

"Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
these  'Grove  Associations'  were  like, 
son,  I  have  here  a  few  papers  of  the 
Inlet  Society  of  Bradford  Township. 
It  bears  the  date  of  July  10,  1837. 
Thirty-six  subscribers  signed  the 
preamble  which  I'd  like  to  read  to 
you. 

"  'Any  person  holding  a  claim 
must  do  $25.00  worth  of  work  on 
said  claim  within  six  months  from 
the  tenth  of  instant  month  or  his 
claim  shall  be  forfeited  unless  sick- 
ness or  something  reasonable  pre- 
vents.' 

"The  boundaries  of  the  Inlet  As- 
sociation were  'south  half  way  from 
this  (Inlet)  grove  to  Knox  Grove, 
two  miles  south  of  Sublette,  half  way 
to  Dixon,  half  way  to  Melugin 
(Grove),  half  way  to  Palestine,  and 
half  way  to  Franklin  Grove.' 

"On  March  2,  1839,  the  following 
resolution  was  drawn  up.  These  men 
certainly  meant  business.  'RE- 
SOLVED, that  the  members  of  this 
association,  who  may  nozv  have  their 


claim  limits  marked  and  defined,  be 
each  separately  and  individually  re- 
quired, as  soon  as  it  may  be  required 
of  them  by  an  adjoining  claimant,  to 
enter  into  a  bond  zvitli  such  adjoining 
claimant,  conditioned  that  if  lie,  the 
person  so  required,  shall  purchase  or 
cause  to  be  purchased  of  government 
any  of  the  lands  embraced  within  the 
adjoining  claimant's  claim  lines,  ac- 
knowledged and  defined  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  grove  association, 
he  will  convey  by  deed  to  such  ad- 
joining claimant  (upon  said  claimant's 
furnishing  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
same  to  the  government)  all  the  land 
which  lie  may  have  to  purchase  ivithin 
his  (the  requiring  claimant's)  claim 
lines  as  above  specified,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  purchase.  And  further, 
that  all  those  whose  claim  limits  are 
not  specifically  defined  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  have  their  lines  clear- 
ly marked  out  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  this  association  and  enter  the 
bond  as  herein  named  and  required  of 
those  zvhose  boundaries  are  defined; 
and  upon  failure  of  any  member  to 
comply  herewith,  he  shall  cease  to  be 
a  member  of  this  association,  and  shall 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  its  protection. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed:     George  E.  Haskell, 

Benjamin  Whiteaker, 
Joseph  Sawyer, 
Lewis  Clapp, 
Martin   Wright, 

Committee/  " 
The  Old  Man  put  away  the  papers 
and  began  to  philosophize. 

"I've  always  felt,  son,  that  civili- 
zation defends  the  natural  right  of 
ownership.  The  government  bought 
the   land   and   wanted   it   occupied. 
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Binghampton    Bridge 

But  the  government  did  not  specify 
its  occupants.  The  title  would  be 
given  when  the  land  was  marketed. 
First  come,  first  served,  son.  That 
was  it." 

Once  more  he  took  a  "breather," 
pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  porch 
a  few  times  to  relax  his  muscles,  be- 
fore continuing  his  narration. 

"Almost  at  the  same  time  another 
little  town  mushroomed  along  the 
Green  River.  Its  objective  was  the 
same:  to  serve  as  a  center  of  com- 
munity life.  The  place  was  called 
Shelburn,  a  name  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred would  recognize  today.  Its 
bridge  is  the  passageway  for  the 
Maytowners.  But  I  guess  we  have  to 
admit  that  it  takes  three  bridges  to 
make  our  town  a  country  town:  the 
Rocky  Ford,  the  Binghampton,  and 
the  Route  52.  In  fact,  for  a  good 
many  years  Rocky  Ford  was  the  cen- 
tral point  of  interest  in  Lee  County. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Indians 
crossed  here  as  they  later  did  when 
they  came  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
to  Chicago.  During  the  Black  Hawk 
War  Major  Stillman  forded  the 
stream  at  this  point  to  lose  his  laurels 
at  Stillman's  Run. 


"Though  Filamalee  had  a  cabin  a 
mile  south  of  Rocky  Ford,  Tim  Per- 
kins was  the  first  permanent  settler 
at  Shelburn.  He  erected  a  sawmill 
which  passed  successively  to  Lee, 
Mason,  Van  Norman,  and  then  at 
length  to  Fred  Dutcher.  In  1848  this 
same  Dutcher  bought  all  the  proper- 
ty of  the  village  from  Daniel  Mason 
and  Horace  Stump,  platted  the  new 
village  and  called  it  Shelburn.  He 
wanted  Inlet  Creek,  the  Green 
River,  to  split  the  village  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

"Immediately  he  erected  a  small 
distillery  on  the  south  bank  and  in 
1853  added  a  store.  Jacob  Doan  put 
up  another  store.  Some  houses  were 
built  around  for  as  many  as  200  in- 
habitants, mostly  to  the  south  of  the 
bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 

"In  1856  the  Shelburn  Manu- 
facturing Company  combined  the 
large  mill  and  distillery  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  Dutcher  was  presi- 
dent. The  structure  was  stone,  the 
mill  proper  being  sixty  by  sixty  feet, 
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The  old  Dutcher  mill  and  distillery  on  the  south 
bank  of  Green  River 
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four  stories  high,  and  the  distillery 
forty  by  forty  feet,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high. 

"The  dam  was  masonry,  and  the 
cost  of  the  whole  property  was  $65,- 
000.  Colonel  Wyman,  the  first  mayor 
of  Amboy,  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  company.  All  went  well  until 
1859  when  an  explosion  threw  down 
part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  building 
and  blew  the  boiler  thirty  rods  to 
the  south  bank.   John  Bentley,  the 


Walker  Stage  Company  operating 
out  of  Chicago  as  well  as  for  the  line 
run  by  Dixon  and  Andruss.  But 
the  Binghamptonites  outmaneuvered 
their  rivals  at  every  turn  and  finally 
nailed  down  the  line  for  themselves. 
"Besides,  son,  Shelburn  suffered 
from  two  drawbacks:  a  distillery  and 
a  disreputable  character.  However  it 
may  be,  the  town  with  morally  the 
best  citizens  will  be  the  one  to  pros- 
per." 


Ruins  of 

old 
Dutcher  mill 

on 
north  bank 

of 
Green    River 


engineer,  was  seriously  injured.  Ten 
years  later  the  place  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

"Fred  Dutcher  was  the  first  post- 
master at  Shelburn,  while  Asa 
Searls  was  holding  down  the  job  at 
Binghampton.  But  Shelburn  lost  its 
post  office  after  a  feud  over  the  post- 
al business.  Dutcher  got  it  back  un- 
der the  new  name  of  Equator. 

"It's  evident  to  me,  son,  that  Shel- 
burn had  great  opportunities.  When 
the  mail  route  was  switched  from 
Peoria  to  Peru,  Shelburn  became 
the   headquarters  for  the   Frink   & 


On  that  particular  point  I  had  to 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  The  Old 
Man.  I  happened  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Rocky  Ford.  Many 
times  as  a  boy  I  passed  the  old  house 
near  the  ruins  of  the  distillery.  It 
had  formerly  been  the  stage  head- 
quarters and  toward  the  end  the 
home  of  Herb  Connor,  a  painter  of 
some  repute  around  Amboy.  By 
night  more  than  by  day  this  house 
reminded  me  of  something  out  of 
Dickens. 

As  I  had  hesitated  to  add  the 
atrocities  of  the  banditti  of  the  prai- 
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ries,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  include  shady  persons  in  this 
chronicle.  However,  according  to 
some  writers,  history  is  a  record  of 
man's  crimes.  Often  the  deeds  of 
good  men  must  be  painted  against 
a  background  of  wickedness.  For 
this  reason  I  was  here  concerned 
about  the  "disreputable  character" 
that  The  Old  Man  hinted  at,  and  so 
I  asked  about  him. 

"Well,  son,  this  fellow  was  Nathan 
Meek  who  settled  at  Rocky  Ford 
in  1837.  During  the  days  of  the  ban- 
ditti he  was  not  regarded  as  a  decent 
citizen.  The  neighbors  presupposed 
that  he  was  in  cahoots  with  them. 
Three  miles  downstream  from  Rocky 
Ford  he  ran  his  corn  cracker,  trying 
to  make  flour  but  never  succeeding. 
He  also  had  one  of  the  first  sawmills 
in  Lee  County,  the  usual  kind  with 
the  'flutter- wheel.' 

"But  the  first  outstanding  citizen 
of  Shelburn  is  James  Blair.  In  1837 
he  located  a  claim  just  to  the  west 


of  Rocky  Ford,  building  his  cabin, 
breaking  the  prairie,  and  preparing 
for  his  family.  Mrs.  Blair  and  her 
brood  came  the  next  spring  on  a 
tedious  journey  from  Jamestown, 
New  York,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
down  the  Allegheny  River  and  the 
Ohio  to  St.  Louis,  then  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  and  up  the  Illinois  to  Peru, 
and  from  there  by  wagon  to  Amboy. 

"I  once  heard  Edwin,  James's  son, 
reminiscing.  He  was  telling  how  he 
took  ten  barrels  of  flour  from  Grand 
Detour  to  Peru  for  shipment.  He 
crossed  the  Rock  River  about  three 
miles  north  of  Dixon.  On  the  way  he 
got  'sloughed'  three  times,  and  each 
time  he  had  to  unload  and  reload 
the  barrels. 

"I  remember  the  summer  of  1844 
so  well.  It  was  unusually  wet.  The 
Rocky  Ford  stream  had  overflowed, 
washing  away  the  south  part  of  the 
bridge.  When  the  mail  arrived,  the 
crossing  was  made  by  swimming  the 
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horses  over  and  taking  the  mail  and 
passengers  in  a  boat.  On  the  other 
side  another  coach  was  used  to  go 
on,  and  on  the  return  trip  it  was 
the  reverse  process. 

"In  fact,  son,  this  high  water  al- 
most spelled  the  greatest  disaster 
ever  to  happen  around  here.  Mrs. 
Hook  and  her  baby,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carimichael  and  child  were 
eager  to  take  a  boat  ride  across  the 
river.  But  the  boat  capsized  and  it 
was  only  a  piece  of  luck  that  Hook 


as  the  Blunt  farm,  a  favorite  spot 
for  the  Indians  to  camp. 

"Then  I  must  not  forget  Cyrus 
Davis.  He  arrived  in  1839  from  New 
Ipswich,  New  Hampshire.  His  farm 
was  part  of  the  site  of  Amboy.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  road 
past  'Hawk's  House,'  by  Rush  Bad- 
ger's on  the  east,  by  the  creek  cross- 
ing Main  Street  on  the  west  and  on 
the  south  by  Division  Street. 

"A  funny  anecdote  is  told  of 
Davis's   attempt   to   mark   the   spot 


CYRUS  DAVIS'  HOUSE.  AMBOY, 


and  Blair  were  close  to  pull  them 
out. 

"Another  name  that  has  stuck  for 
more  than  a  century  is  Bridgman. 
Curtis  T.  was  the  original  progenitor 
who  came  here  in  1838.  He  bought 
160  acres  of  the  finest  timber  in 
Palestine  Grove  from  James  Hawley 
for  $700.  At  one  shot  he  sold  $300 
worth  of  lumber  for  the  old  Illinois 
Central.  Bridgman's  claim  is  known 


where  the  regular  road  ought  to  be. 
He  plowed  a  few  furrows  for  the 
line.  The  next  morning  as  he  'viewed 
the  landscape  o'er,'  he  looked  in  vain 
for  his  turnpike.  Some  of  the  roguish 
lads  had  carefully  turned  all  the 
sod  back  in  place.  Cyrus  saw  the 
joke  was  on  him  and  silently  walked 
away. 

"In    1845    he    built    a    convenient 
frame  house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  future  Amboy. 
"The  Hooks  still  have  relatives 
around  here,  for  instance,  the  Tim 
Arend  family.  John  and  his  wife 
came  to  Rocky  Ford  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  settling  to  the  north.  For  years 
Mrs.  Hook's  house  was  an  inn.  In 
1842  the  mail  carrier  without  failure 
stopped  at  Hook's  on  Monday  nights 
as  he  went  north  and  on  Friday 
nights  as  he  went  south. 


the  Hook  homestead,  for  here  deer, 
prairie  chicken,  and  rabbits  were 
abundant.  Before  they  broke  camp, 
they  would  prepare  for  their  journey 
by  roasting  pieces  of  venison  on  the 
point  of  a  stick,  keeping  it  over  the 
fire  by  pushing  the  other  end  of  the 
stick    slantwise    into    the    ground. 

"So  much  for  the  folks  at  Shel- 
burn,  son,"  The  Old  Man  broke  off, 
relighting  his  pipe. 
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Parchment  showing  sale  of  land  to  Rhoda  E.  Hook, 
signed  by  Pres.  James  Polk  on  Sept.   1,  1845 


"The  Hooks,  too,  were  friends 
with  the  Indians.  Once  Mrs.  Hook 
went  to  visit  their  tents.  A  pleasant 
young  half-breed  begged  to  take  her 
fair-haired  blue-eyed  baby  to  his 
people.  He  carried  it  into  all  the 
tents  where  the  squaws  and  maidens 
patted  it  on  the  arms  and  cheeks. 
Soon  he  brought  the  happy  young- 
ster to  his  mother. 

"The  Indians  loved  to  stay  around 


"Now  I  reckon  I'd  better  add 
something  about  Temperance  Hill, 
the  settlement  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Rocky  Ford.  Its  name  seems  to  be 
self-explanatory — a  rebellion  against 
the  old  distillery  and  the  use  of  liq- 
uor at  Shelburn.  Only  an  old  school 
back  from  Route  52  is  left  today. 

"Nathaniel  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
early  families  to  take  up  there.  He 
migrated  here  with  five  children  in 
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1843.  It  is  said  that  twelve  of  his 
children  were  in  the  Union  Army 
at  the  same  time.  Three  died  in  that 
horrible  Andersonville  Prison,  none 
of  them  knowing  the  others  were 
there. 

"The  story  is  that  they  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  riding  a  flatboat  up 
the  Delaware  River  to  Binghamp- 
ton,  New  York.  There  they  sold 
their  boat  and  came  by  canal  to 
Buffalo  and  then  steamboated  to 
Chicago,  arriving  on  a  Saturday 
night.  On  Sunday  morning  employ- 
ers from  different  public  houses 
flocked  to  hire  the  passengers.  'The 
Great  Western'  hotel  had  just  been 
finished.  From  the  window  of  their 
room  they  could  look  out  upon  a 
vast  and  seemingly  endless  prairie. 

"After  the  usual  fashion  they 
reached  Inlet  and  used  the  cabin  of 
John  Dexter  who  had  just  lost  his 
wife.  In  the  fall  they  moved  to  a 
vacant  house  on  the  Chicago  Road. 
Lewis  despaired  of  a  railroad,  so  he 
sold  out  for  a  pittance  and  returned 
East. 

"From  the  beginning  the  pioneers 
were  concerned  about  their  chil- 
dren's education.  It  was  one  of  the 
freedoms  they  sought  in  the  new 
country.  After  a  short  time,  there- 
fore, they  erected  a  school  in  1839. 
It  was  a  log  house  not  far  from 
where  Sarah  Strickland  used  to  live. 

"The  building  had  three  windows, 
with  twelve  panes  in  each.  Long 
benches  with  broad  backs  were 
placed  on  three  sides  and  were 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  support 
from  the  underside,  serving  as  desks 
for  the  children.  Blackboards  were 
not  known,  nor  were  maps  or  charts. 


Yet  the  children  were  happy  and 
faithful,  for  to  obey  the  teacher  was 
one  rule  seldom  broken. 

"The  teachers  in  those  days  were 
stern.  Once,  for  instance,  two  little 
girls  not  five  years  old  had  to  stand 
on  the  floor  and  study  their  lessons 
because  they  had  misspelled  'chintz.' 
The  first  lesson  the  new  teacher  gave 
was  the  front  part  of  the  speller.  It 
was  hard  for  the  youngsters  to  tell 
the  diphthongs  from  the  triphthongs. 
But  if  they  could  close  their  books 
and  recite,  all  was  well.  The  first 
teacher  was  Clara  Wasson,  then 
Lucy  Ann  Church,  followed  by 
Charlotte  Doan,  and  Ann  Chadwick. 

"Later  a  large  school  was  put  up 
between  the  Wassons  and  Badgers. 
It  served  as  a  place  for  preaching 
as  well  as  for  spelling  and  singing 
exercises. 

"Talking  about  schools  reminds 
me  of  the  time  in  1846  when  a  meet- 
ing was  called  at  a  log  school  one 
mile  west  of  Lee  Center.  Owen 
Love  joy,  the  celebrated  antislavery 
orator,  addressed  the  meeting  and 
formed  an  abolition  society  fifteen 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  Here 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  attended  classes, 
as  his  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Lee  Cen- 
ter. 

"Since  there  are  so  many  Irish  in 
Amboy  today,  son,  I  suppose  you've 
wondered  who  the  first  one  was.  He 
was  James  Daley.  At  nineteen  he 
came  to  America  and  married  Ellen 
Prindle  of  Ottawa.  The  Illinois 
Central  fetched  him  to  Amboy. 

"The  site  of  Amboy  used  to  be 
the  cornfields  of  two  farmers,  one 
Farwell    and    the    other    Appleton. 
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Joseph  Farwell  and  his  wife  reached 
this  locale  in  1841,  and  bought  160 
acres  of  land  from  Sawyer  for  $100. 
This  included  the  strip  south  of  Di- 
vision Street  to  the  river,  east  as 
far  as  the  brook  that  crosses  Main 
Street,  down  by  Mayor  Walsh's 
home,  and  west  to  the  bridge  on 
Main  Street.  On  this  ground  all  of 
the  railroad  buildings  used  to  stand. 

"It  was  this  Farwell  who  in  1857 
planted  the  cottonwood  trees  now 
shading  Main  Street  on  each  side 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  that  he  was  he 
built  Farwell  Hall,  used  for  religious 
services,  schooling,  voting,  as  well 
as  for  a  public  hall. 

"Joseph  B.  Appleton  came  here 
from  New  Hampshire  in  1842,  and 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  land 
from  Sawyer.  Several  hundred  acres 
eventually  came  into  his  possession, 
part  of  it  being  the  homestead  of  the 
Appleton    family    on    West    Main 


Another 


of  Amboy's  oldest  frame   houses. 
Can  you  recognize? 


Street.  He,  too,  had  a  log  cabin  on 
his  farm. 

"Now  if  you'll  sum  up,  son,  you'll 
notice  that  the  early  settlers  on  the 
site  of  Amboy  were  John  S.  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Farwell,  and  Joseph  Apple- 
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ton.  In  most  respects  this  trio  fath- 
ered the  city  of  Amboy.  For  as  early 
as  April  2,  1850,  a  new  town  was 
being  conceived  distinct  from  Shel- 
burn  and  Binghampton,  which 
would  surpass  both  of  them  in  im- 
portance. But  that  for  another  day." 
I  fully  agreed  with  The  Old  Man 
that  we  should  hold  off  for  to- 
morrow. The  space  of  the  ensuing 
twelve  hours  would  give  me  time 
to  digest  the  adventures  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Binghampton  and  Shelburn: 
the  prairie  schooners  from  the  North 
and  East;  oxen  tugging  at  the  yoke 
as  they  dragged  the  wagons  through 
the  swamps;  children  peering  from 
beneath  the  canvas  tops;  crude  tools 
the  farmers  used  to  fashion  their 
homes    and    till    their    soil;    Indian 


youth  competing  with  white  in  ath- 
letic ability;  the  hardships  of  the 
seasons;  but  through  it  all  the  feeling 
of  warmth  that  built  our  country 
town.  To  be  sure,  the  gold  that  these 
country  towners  mined  was  more  for 
the  soul  than  for  the  body. 

"And  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  third  day." 

Would  The  Old  Man  be  faithful 
to  his  promise  to  complete  the  story 
in  three  days?  It  had  taken  him 
three  days  to  pinpoint  the  history 
to  our  present  city  limits.  Now,  at 
long  last,  he  would  penetrate  the 
boundaries  of  Amboy,  go  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  no  longer  speak 
in  terms  of  "these  parts,"  or  "Amboy 
land,"  or  "around  here,"  but  of  Am- 
boy itself. 
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Establishment  of  Business  Concerns  (Carson,  Pirie) 
Amboy  Journalism  (August  Dickens,  First  Editor) 


HE  storm  that  had  arrived  yes- 
terday evening  proved  to  be  gen- 
uine. All  through  the  night  the  heav- 
ens let  down  buckets  of  water  so  that 
by  morning  the  streets  were  nearly 
streams.  Rain  or  not  The  Old  Man 
and  I  would  be  sheltered  warmly  in 
my  home  where  we  could  put  on 
paper  another  chapter  of  the  Amboy 
story.  This  was  the  fourth  day  of 
narration,  March  24,  1954. 

"Son,"  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
readied  his  corncob  pipe,  "in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  story,  I'd  better 
select  the  highlights  and  treat  them 
thoroughly.  Today  I'll  tell  you  about 
two  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
early  Amboy:  the  prelude  to  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  progress  of  journalism.  But  be- 
fore I  get  to  that,  you  should  hear 
about  how  Amboy  was  conceived  as 
a  distinct  city. 

"The  chief  thing  that  gave  the 
Amboy  founders  the  idea  was  that 
a  grading  for  the  I.  C.  had  come 
through  here  many  years  before, 
but  had  never  been  finished.  There 
were  good  prospects,  however,  that 


it  would  come  again.  So  it's  not  too 
surprising  that,  though  Binghamp- 
ton  and  Shelburn  were  booming  lit- 
tle villages,  some  residents  between 
them  pondered  the  beginning  of  a 
brand-new  city.  Hence,  it  was  on 
April  2,  1850,  that  a  town  meeting 
was  held  to  select  officers  and  or- 
ganize the  new  community." 

To  confirm  what  he  had  said  The 
Old  Man  dug  into  his  briefcase  and 
extracted  an  old  volume  in  which 
the  minutes  of  various  town  ses- 
sions were  recorded.  This  book  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Everett 
Barnes. 

"Son,  let  me  read  you  something. 
This  may  be  pretty  dry  stuff,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  in  your  book." 

With  that  he  began  word  for  word 
the  events  and  proceedings  of  that 
initial  town  meeting,  held  four  years 
before  Amboy  was  surveyed  and 
seven  years  before  it  received  its 
city  charter  from  the  state. 

"  'A  motion  was  made  and  passed 
that  Joseph  Farwell  preside  as  tem- 
porary Chairman. 

"  'A  motion  was  then  made  and 
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passed  that  Joseph  B.  Appleton  act 
as  temporary  Clerk. 

"  'A  vote  was  then  taken  for  mod- 
erator (by  ballot) .  Whole  number  of 
votes  cast  was  then  31.  Cyrus  Davis 
received  7,  Joseph  Farwell  received 
24,  and  was  declared  elected  (by  the 
clerk).  The  moderator  was  then 
duly  sworn  by  David  Searls,  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace. 

"  'A  vote  was  then  taken  for  clerk 
(by  ballot).  Whole  number  of  votes 
cast  was  21.  Harmon  Wasson  re- 
ceived 2.  Joseph  B.  Appleton  re- 
ceived 19,  and  was  declared  elected 
(by  the  moderator).  The  clerk  was 
then  duly  sworn  by  David  Searls,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"  'A  ballot  box  was  then  procured 
and  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
Town  Officers.  Proceeded  to  transact 
the  following  business: 

1)  A  motion  was  made  and  pass- 
ed that  a  committee  of  six  be  ap- 
pointed to  district  the  Town  into 
Road  Districts.  James  Blair,  Cyrus 
Davis,  Nelson  J.  Swartwout,  Edwin 
Cadwell,  Joseph  Lewis,  and  Samuel 
Bixby  were  elected  said  committee 
by  a  vote  (viva  voce) . 

2)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  the  report  of  the  above  com- 
mittee be  accepted. 

3)  A  motion  was  made  and  pass- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral Road  Districts  nominate  their 
own  overseers  of  the  highways  (viva 
voce). 

4)  For  District  No.  1  John  H. 
Gardner  was  elected; 

For  District  No.  2  Frederick  R. 
Bainter  was  elected; 

For  District  No.  3  Samuel  Bixby 
was  elected; 


For  District  No.  4  Alvan  H. 
Thompson  was  elected; 

For  District  No.  5  Joseph  H.  Doan 
was  elected; 

For  District  No.  6  John  Hook  was 
elected; 

For  District  No.  7  William  Blair 
was  elected; 

For  District  No.  8  William  P.  Roff 
was  elected; 

For  District  No.  9  Elizah  L.  Hill 
was  elected. 

5)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  one  Pound  be  established  in  the 
town. 

6)  A  motion  was  made  and  pass- 
ed that  Bradford  Church  act  as 
Pound  Master  the  ensuing  year  (the 
above  motion  was  then  withdrawn). 

7)  A  vote  was  then  taken  and 
passed  that  Warren  Hill  act  as 
Pound  Master  the  ensuing  year. 

8)  A  motion  was  made  and  passed 
that  the  yard  of  the  Pound  Mas- 
ter constitute  the  Pound  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

9)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be 
held  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Curtis 
T.   Bridgman. 

10)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  Sheep  &  Swine  shall  not  run  at 
large  or  be  free  Commoners. 

11)  A  motion  was  made  and 
passed  that  the  above  act  take  ef- 
fect in  thirty  days  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

12)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  a  Penalty  be  enacted  in  rela- 
tion to  Sheep  &  Swine  running  at 
large. 

13)  A  motion  was  made  that  a 
penalty  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
be  assessed  per  head  upon  Sheep  & 
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Swine  in  case   of  their  running  at 
large  and  was  rejected. 

14)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that  the  above  vote  be  reconsidered. 

15)  A  vote  was  taken  and  passed 
that,  provided  Sheep  &  Swine  cause 
any  damage  while  running  at  large 
a  Penalty  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  head  be  assessed  in  addition  to 
the  damage.  But  if  no  damage  be 
assessed,  then  no  penalty  is  to  be 
assessed. 

16)  A  motion  was  made  and  pass- 
ed that  the  Fence  Viewers  shall 
determine  what  shall  constitute  a 
Lawful  Fence  in  the  Town. 

17)  Proceeded  to  canvass  the 
votes  for  the  following  Town  Offi- 
cers and  the  results  thereof: 

For  Supervisor:  Cyrus  Davis  re- 
ceived 37  votes;  David  Searls  re- 
ceived 47  votes  and  was  declared 
elected. 

For  Town  Clerk:  Harmon  Wasson 
received  37  votes;  Joseph  B.  Apple- 
ton  received  46  votes  and  was  de- 
clared elected. 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace:  Martin 
Wright  received  1  vote;  Joseph  Gard- 
ner received  28  votes;  Warren  Hill 
received  36  votes;  Frederick  R. 
Dutcher  received  40  votes;  David 
Searls  received  46  votes  and  was 
declared  elected. 

For  Assessor:  Cyrus  Davis  re- 
ceived 1  vote;  Martin  Wright  re- 
ceived 83  votes  and  was  declared 
elected. 

For  Road  Commissioners:  Samuel 
Bixby  received  40  votes;  Cyrus 
Bridgman  received  42  votes;  Joseph 
H.  Doan  received  36  votes;  Curtis  T. 
Bridgman  received  43  votes  and  was 
declared  elected;  Nelson  T.   Swart- 


wout  received  45  votes  and  was  de- 
clared elected;  Jacob  Doan  received 
46  votes  and  was  declared  elected. 

For  Constable:  Thomas  L.  Pyle 
received  33  votes;  Bradford  Church 
received  43  votes;  Alvan  H.  Thomp- 
son received  43  votes;  Alfred  Mor- 
gan received  45  votes  and  was  de- 
clared elected. 

For  Collector:  Alfred  Morgan  re- 
ceived 36  votes;  Alvan  H.  Thompson 
received  45  votes  and  was  declared 
elected. 

For  Overseer  of  the  Poor:  Orris 
Adams  received  35  votes;  Elizah  L. 
Hill  received  43  votes  and  was  de- 
clared   elected. 

For  Pound  Master:  Francis  H. 
Northway  received  3  votes. 

"  'The  result  of  the  above  elec- 
tion was  declared  by  the  clerk  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"  'The  within  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  (held  April  2,  1850,  in  the 
Town  of  Amboy)  we  believe  to  be 
correct  and  true. 

"  'Witness  our  hands  at  said  town 
of  Amboy  this  4  Day  of  April  1850. 
Joseph  Farwell — Moderator 
Joseph  B.  Appleton — Clerk.'  " 

I  had  frequently  asked  myself 
why  our  town  was  called  Amboy. 
I  considered  this  the  right  moment 
to  put  such  a  question  to  The  Old 
Man. 

"The  name  Amboy  has  quite  a 
tale  behind  it,  son.  I've  heard  three 
different  versions.  Two  of  them 
could  be  satisfactory,  but  I  think 
only  one  is  true. 

"The  first  theory  which  certainly 
has  little  or  no  foundation  is  that 
one  day  a  certain  white  man  came 
to   this  portion  of  the   country.  He 
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met  a  little  Indian  lad  roaming  here- 
abouts, and  asked  him  what  he  was, 
apparently  meaning  to  what  tribe 
did  he  belong.  The  young  buck  look- 
ed up  at  the  white  man,  smiled,  and 
in  the  English  of  a  beginner,  he  said 
'Am  boy,'  as  he  was.  And  from  that 
day  to  this  the  place  is  called  'Am- 
boy.' 

"Another  is  that  'Amboy'  is  de- 
rived from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
'between  the  hills.'  The  Indians 
were  quite  observant,  and  noticed 
that  Amboy  was  in  a  valley.  There 
is  quite  a  rise  as  one  drives  toward 
Dixon,  and  the  same  is  true  if  one 
proceeds  southward  from  Shaw  Sta- 
tion to  Mendota.  A  spot  south  of 
Sublette  has  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Stephen  Lynch,  accordingly, 
a  well-known  son,  pointed  out  that 
the  word  'Amboy'  comes  from  the 
Delaware  Indians  and  means  a 
'bowl'  or  'basin.' 

"The  most  likely  version,  however, 
is  that  many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jer- 
sey,  or  were   acquainted   with   that 


city,  and  so  called  it  Amboy,  just  as 
Binghampton  was  named  after  the 
city  in  New  York.  Miles  Lewis  sug- 
gested the  name  and  it  was  adopted." 

The  Old  Man  struck  another 
match. 

"Now  before  the  I.  C.  came,  son, 
the  only  means  of  commercial  trans- 
portation were  the  stagecoaches.  Lee 
County  had  various  lines.  Just  take 
a  look  at  this  sketch." 

With  his  finger  The  Old  Man 
traced  over  the  sketch  of  the  stage- 
coach lines  and  explained  as  he  went 
along. 

"The  old  road  from  Peru  to  Grand 
Detour  was  the  first  in  Amboy  town- 
ship. The  second  ran  from  Inlet  to 
Prophetstown,  stopping  at  Bing- 
hampton and  Rocky  Ford.  The  best 
known,  however,  was  to  the  west  of 
our  township.  It  was  the  Dad  Joe 
Trail.  It  ran  about  one  chain  east 
of  Joe  Smith's  house,  west  of  Route 
26.  This  was  sixty-three  miles  from 
Peoria  and  twenty  from  Dixon.  At 
the  time  Peoria  was  called  Fort 
Clarke,  as  you  perhaps  know. 

"Stopping  places  along  the  way 
were  rare,  and  in  some  places  were 
forty  miles  apart.  So  it  was  always 
good  to  see  Dad  Joe's  house,  and 
especially  Dad  with  his  friendly 
smile,  his  cob  pipe,  and  his  round 
figure,  usually  topped  off  by  a  straw 
hat. 

"What  made  this  the  most  famous 
trail  in  the  country  was  the  fact  that 
a  constant  stream  of  humanity  kept 
pouring  northward  toward  the  lead 
mines  at  Galena.  It  went  up  in  the 
spring  and  came  back  in  the  fall. 
This  movement  so  much  resembled 
the  sucker  fish,  that  the  name  'Suck- 
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er'  was  tagged  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

"But  after  a  time  the  old  trail 
lost  its  importance.  Chicago  became 
an  important  terminal  from  here  for 
shipping  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  so 
gradually  the  mail  route  was  switch- 
ed from  Galena  through  Dixon  to 
Chicago.  Stations  along  the  'old 
Chicago  Road'  were  at  Inlet,  Melu- 
gins  Grove,  Paw  Paw,  and  the  fam- 
ous stopping  place  at  the  'Old  Burg,' 
between  West  Brooklyn  and  Comp- 
ton. 


Trail  soon  became  only  a  memory. 
Every  ten  miles  or  so  along  the  way 
was  an  inn.  Just  west  of  the  turn  to 
Amboy  was  the  'Temperance  Inn,'  a 
sod  house  kept  by  the  Hannums  and 
Frisbees,  in  which  no  liquor  was  al- 
lowed. 

"I  suppose  the  main  reason  why 
the  north  and  south  roads  failed 
was  the  lack  of  bridges  to  cross  the 
marshy  ground  and  the  Green  River. 
In  1839  an  act  of  legislature  gave 
permission  to  bridge  the  Winnebago 
Swamp,  west  and  south  of  Amboy, 


"Along  here,  son,  went  the  wagons 
and  the  droves  of  cattle  and  hogs 
toward  Chicago.  In  those  days  the 
hogs  must  have  had  longer  legs  or 
they  never  would  have  made  it. 
And  some  of  them  didn't  make  it. 
One  old  timer  told  me  that  one  of 
the  Swifts  credited  their  success  to 
the  Chicago  Road.  They  used  to  fol- 
low the  herds  and  pull  out  the  ani- 
mals so  badly  mired  they  were  aban- 
doned. I  don't  know. 

"Anyway,  the  tide  of  immigration 
which  began  in  1835  diagonally 
across  the  country  passed  over  the 
Dixon-Chicago    Trail.     The    Peoria 
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but  the  structure  wasn't  finished  till 
years  later.  Many  a  tale  has  been 
woven  around  this  old  bridge  and 
causeway.  There  is  the  story,  too, 
of  the  old  house  and  tavern  south 
of  the  bridge,  so  lonesome  that  flies 
did  not  tarry  there. 

"Then  in  1843  the  state  road  from 
LaSalle  to  Inlet  was  authorized.  It 
crossed  Sublette  township  and  was 
used  extensively. 

"Son,  I'm  sure  the  youth  of  Am- 
boy would  have  a  hard  time  trying 
to  imagine  the  ponderous  broad- 
wheeled  sway  -  bottomed  vehicles 
that  used  to  pass  down  our  Main 
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Street.  They  were  invented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  known  as 
'Conestogas.'  Such  were  the  carri- 
ages of  the  Frink  &  Walker  stage- 
coach that  stopped  at  Binghampton 
and  Shelburn. 

"When  the  Indians  were  at  Rocky 
Ford,  the  ferrying  of  the  Green 
River  was  simple.  Two  canoes  were 
placed  side  by  side.  Into  one  of 
these  the  two  wheels  of  one  side  of  a 


nois  had  proposed  to  build  the  north 
and  south  railroads  in  sections,  just 
to  keep  peace  among  the  rival  set- 
tlements. According  to  some,  Dix- 
on's Ferry  had  been  given  more  than 
its  share  of  leadership.  But  it  was 
decided  to  build  from  the  Rock  River 
south  through  the  County.  So  be- 
tween 1837  and  1839  stone  was  haul- 
ed into  Lee  County  and  deposited 
along  the  proposed  road.   The  first 
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coach  were  placed  and  the  other  two 
wheels  into  another.  The  horses  had 
to  swim.  Once  across,  the  horses 
were  hitched  and  they  were  on  their 
way." 

The  Old  Man  put  away  his  sketch 
of  the  trails  and  took  out  one  of  the 
railroads. 

"The  coming  of  the  railroad  meant 
the  passing  of  the  stagecoach.  But 
the  question  of  the  railroad's  com- 
ing was  in  balance  for  several  years. 
You  see,  the  Public  Works  of  Illi- 


grade  came  down  Hennepin  Avenue 
in  Dixon  and  ran  south  crossing  the 
county  line  not  far  from  'Dad  Joe's.' 

"But  finances  became  so  involved 
that  by  1839  the  people  were  in  debt 
to  $17,000,000,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it.  Everything  was 
abandoned.  Then  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  later  the  government  worked 
together  with  the  Illinois  Central 
authorities  to  make  possible  a  rail- 
road. 

"The  biggest  move  was  the  pass- 
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ing  of  the  Illinois  land-grant  act  in 
1850  by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
2,595,000  acres  of  land  were  turned 
over  to  Illinois  for  a  railroad  705  xk 
miles  long,  to  run  between  Cairo 
and  East  Dubuque  through  Amboy. 
At  the  time  there  weren't  10,000 
miles  of  rail  in  the  whole  country 
and  only  98  in  Illinois,  with  none  at 
all  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"In  the  summer  of  1851  the  road 
was  surveyed.  Construction  was  un- 
dertaken at  several  points.  Don't 
forget,  all  the  work  was  done  by 
hand.  There  were  no  steam  shovels, 
no  locomotive  cranes,  and  no  track- 
laying  machines.  Cholera,  fever,  and 
'milk  sickness'  plagued  the  men  all 
the  way.  In  one  day  120  died  at  La- 
Salle.  Most  of  the  time  a  force  of 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men  was  em- 
ployed. 

"In  May,  1853,  the  line  between 
LaSalle  and  Bloomington  was  com- 
pleted. During  1854  track  was  laid 
from  Mendota  to  Amboy  and  the 
first  'iron  horse'  reached  our  city 
on  November  27.  Believe  me,  son, 
this  was  a  history-making  event  in 
our  community. 

"The  I.  C.  people  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  arrival  of  the  'iron 
horse.'  The  company  had  bought  a 
farm  two  miles  north  of  the  depot, 
intending  to  locate  the  machine 
shops  there.  Some  stone  was  hauled 
in  and  the  place  was  called  Kepatau. 
This  feint  was  made  to  secure  an- 
other farm  for  the  town.  The  scheme 
worked  well,  and  Amboy  stands  to- 
day where  the  I.  C.  people  desired, 
on  the  'Farwell  place.' 

"In  the  summer  of  1853  ground 
was  broken  for  the  passenger  and 


freight  houses.  Both,  built  of  brick, 
were  put  up  the  next  year.  The  rail- 
road hotel,  the  'Passenger  House,' 
was  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  two 
and  a  half  stories  high.  This  was  the 
last  regular  hotel  in  Amboy  and 
burned  in  1875.  Next  year  saw  the 
present  building  go  up.  Its  first  floor 
is  divided  into  a  ticket  office  with 
waiting  and  baggage  rooms,  and 
various  offices  are  in  the  upper  story. 
But  the  original  freight  house  is 
well  preserved.  R.  C.  Fields  was  the 
first  freight  and  station  agent. 

"In  1854  the  I.  C.  opened  its  tem- 
porary shops  between  the  Dutcher 
building  and  the  tracks.  400  employ- 
ees took  away  a  monthly  pay  check 
of  over  $30,000.  The  shops,  large  and 
comfortable,  could  produce  any  kind 
of  work  for  construction  and  repair- 
ing the  rolling  stock.  The  machinery 
was  the  most  modern  and  generally 
self -operating.  John  C.  Jacobs  was 
the  general  superintendent. 

"Permanent  buildings  arose  in 
1856.  The  mechanical  department 
consisted  of  nine  divisions:  machine, 
car  repair,  blacksmith,  paint,  boiler, 
locomotive,  wood  repair,  tin,  and 
storehouse.  By  means  of  shafting 
through  both  buildings,  a  stationary 
engine  of  eight  horsepower,  almost 
as  noiseless  as  a  clock,  drove  all  the 
machinery  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment and  the  blacksmith  shop. 

"Steam  was  supplied  from  two 
large  tubular  boilers.  In  the  first 
shop  the  machinery  was  all  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  in  the  second 
story  were  the  locomotive,  wood  re- 
pair, and  tin  shops.  The  tracks  ex- 
tended into  this  building  and  con- 
nected   with    a    turntable    for    con- 
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venience  in  the  repair  of  locomo- 
tives. The  blacksmith  shop  was  a 
one-story  affair  with  a  slanted  roof, 
70  by  125  feet.  There  were  a  dozen 
or  more  forges,  with  a  large  one  in 
the  center  having  a  triphammer." 

I  was  enjoying  the  description  of 
these  I.  C.  buildings,  especially  since 
they  were  completely  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Old  Man  noticed  that  I 
was  interested  in  the  looks  of  the 
I.  C.  at  its  heyday,  so  he  continued. 

"The  car  repair  shop  was  one 
story  high,  50  by  150  feet.  Two 
tracks  went  nearly  its  full  length.  On 
both  sides  were  rows  of  work  bench- 
es. Repair  work  was  done  here, 
though  one  or  two  locomotives  were 
actually  completely  built. 

"The  engine  house  was  a  circular 
brick  building  216  feet  in  diameter 
with  an  open,  spacious  court  in 
which  there  was  a  turn-table  with 
tracks  radiating  from  it  into  twenty- 


seven  engine  departments.  Large 
doors  hung  at  the  entrances  in  the 
inner  walls.  Here  you  could  always 
see  a  noble  stud  of  'horses'  with 
their  grooms  fitting  them  up  for  the 
road. 

"The  oil-room  and  the  sand-house 
were  30  by  50  feet;  the  stationary 
room  was  40  feet  square.  The  store- 
house, built  during  World  War  I, 
was  a  one-story  building  30  feet 
wide  and  120  feet  long.  The  tank- 
house  was  25  by  65  feet,  situated 
southeast  of  the  engine  house.  The 
lower  story  was  used  for  storage, 
and  the  upper  had  two  huge  tanks 
which  were  kept  filled  with  water 
from  Inlet  Creek,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

"So  much  for  the  buildings,  son. 
More  important,  however,  are  the 
persons  who  were  connected  with 
the  I.  C.  in  1854.  Mike  Egan  is  one 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  superintend- 
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ed  the  mason  work  on  the  I.  C. 
buildings  and  was  one  of  the  most 
thorough  mechanics  who  ever  lived 
here.  Mike  built  the  tall  brick  smoke 
stack  with  '1855'  on  its  side.  It  was 
pulled  down  a  few  years  ago.  Dan 
Clark  is  another  who  figured  in  the 
construction  of  those  buildings.  He 
was  a  carpenter.  Colonel  John  B. 
Wyman,  the  first  mayor  of  Amboy, 
was  division  superintendent  of  the 
north  division.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  service 
and  became  colonel  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteers.  Unfortu- 
nately he  lost  his  life  at  Chickawaw 
Bayou  on  December  27,  1862. 

"The  life  of  the  'Irish  railroader' 
is  fascinating.  Most  of  the  Irish  set- 
tled west  of  the  tracks  between  Main 
Street  and  the  river.  We  can  still 
see  several  shanties  in  the  'Patch' 
today  to  give  us  some  idea  of  these 
Irish  homes.  Kids  literally  bulged 
from  the  walls,  as  the  Irish  reared 
large  families.   The  people  worked 


hard  in  the  shops  or  on  the  road. 
Each  family  had  its  own  milk  cow 
and  its  own  pig.  And  many  Irish 
melodies  were  scratched  out  down 
there  on  the  family  fiddles.  So  I  don't 
doubt  for  a  minute,  son,  that  the 
Irish  hearts  in  the  'Patch'  were 
usually  happy. 

"Lest  I  forget  it  later,  the  tele- 
graph lines  were  opened  by  the  end 
of  May,  1855,  from  LaSalle  to  Am- 
boy. 

"And  so  gradually,  son,  this  com- 
munity took  on  the  semblance  of  a 
town.  It  had  been  surveyed  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  of  1854  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Meyer  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Mason.  John 
Skinner  was  the  first  to  purchase 
a  lot.  He  paid  $600  for  the  northeast 
corner  lot  on  Main  Street  and  East 
Avenue.  Here  he  erected  the  Orient 
House  in  1854. 

"The  'live  Yankees'  began  to  pour 
in.  K.  F.  Booth,  Dan  Clark,  and 
Mike  Egan  made  their  homes  here 
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with  their  families  by  the  next 
spring.  After  the  nervous  fashion  of 
a  western  town  Amboy  made  rapid 
growth.  Soon  every  last  room  was 
taken.  'Roughing  it'  was  a  common 
experience,  but  the  people  relished 
it.  Amusements  were  simple  but 
wholesome.  After  supper  the  furni- 
ture was  piled  out  of  doors  and  till 
the  early  hours  of  morning  the 
strains  of  the  'Golden  Slippers'  could 
be  heard  above  the  dancing  feet. 

"It's  not  surprising,  son,  that  rival 
interests  arose.  Wyman  had  a  brisk 
trade  selling  residence  property.  A 
land  company  was  disposing  of  busi- 
ness lots  on  Main  Street  and  East 
Avenue,  where  it  seemed  the  center 
of  trade  would  be  located.  But  Gil- 
son  and  Ransom  in  1855  built  the 
Exchange  Block  on  the  west  side 
to  draw  the  town,  or  an  equal  share 
of  it,  to  this  side.  The  building  was 
a  large  wooden  structure  with  six 
or  seven  business  departments  be- 
low and  a  number  of  offices  and 
rooms  above.  Then  Farwell  built 
his  hall  on  the  north  side  of  Divi- 
sion Street. 

"L.  W.  Borden  and  E.  S.  Reynolds 
built  the  earliest  private  quarters  in 
the  summer  of  1854,  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street,  east  of  Mason. 
Dr.  David  Bainter  built  the  third 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jones  and 
Division  Streets.  Upstairs  was  an 
art  gallery,  while  below  were  offices 
for  oculists,  and  Indian  doctors. 

"By  the  spring  of  1855  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  numbered  nearly 
2000.  Everybody  got  to  know  about 
Amboy;  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  of  the  time.  Business 
prospects    were    flattering,    and    fa- 


James  S.  Briggs 
Pioneer  Merchant,   1828-1920 

vorable  living  conditions  were  invit- 
ing. Of  course,  the  progress  of  the 
railroaders  meant  everything  to  the 
progress  of  the  community." 

The  Old  Man  hesitated  a  moment 
to  rub  his  eyes,  reload  his  pipe,  and 
do  a  little  recollecting.  He  then  be- 
gan to  enumerate  the  various  busi- 
nesses of  young  Amboy. 

"Some  of  the  first  businesses  were 
those  of  R.  D.  Peironett  and  Samuel 
Goldman.  Peironett  had  a  little 
rough-board  shop  in  the  spring  of 
1854  with  a  small  stock  of  common 
articles  and  trinkets.  Goldman,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  a  peddler, 
going  about  the  country  selling 
clothing  since  1851.  He  set  up  a 
trade  on  East  Avenue  in  a  shanty, 
which  a  dozen  men  could  pick  up 
and  carry  off. 

"Isaac  Edwards  had  his  livery 
business.  Briggs  &  Cushing  operated 
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the  combined  business  of  drugs  and 
groceries.  C.  M.  Butler  and  Robert 
Merrigold  had  their  lumber  and 
grain.  T.  J.  King  was  also  a  grocer. 
The  Badger  Bros,  and  N.  S.  Chase 
were  at  first  in  clothing,  then  later 
in  hardware.  Phillip  Flach  was  the 
barber.  Jacob  Kline  was  the  baker. 
Abram  Jackson  was  both  baker  and 
confectioner.  Ashford  &  Cook  and 
George  Keefer  were  the  butchers. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Andruss  was  the  artist. 
Many  of  these  had  their  rooms  in 
the  Exchange  Block. 

"Josiah  Little  in  1854  erected  the 
first  real  store.  For  this  he  got  stone 
from  Lee  Center  and  lumber  from 
Mendota.  By  October  of  that  year  it 
was  completed  and  filled  with  drugs, 
hardware,  and  groceries — the  typical 
country  store.  In  the  fall  Wilcox  and 
Wooser  erected  a  store  on  East 
Avenue.  At  this  time,  also,  E.  and 
J.  Little  had  brought  their  Union 
store  from  Binghampton.  It  was  run 
by  J.  H.  Preston  and  Cornelius  Al- 
len, a  harness-maker,  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street  with  Warriner 
and  Bereford,  lumber  merchants  on 
the   south   side.     Then   Wilcox   & 


Wooser,  Samuel  Goldman,  and  Paul 
Cullen,  who  sold  the  strange  com- 
bination of  groceries  and  liquors, 
were  in  trade  on  East  Avenue. 

"The  most  amazing  business,  how- 
ever, to  take  roots  in  Amboy  was 
that  of  the  year  1855.  That  year  two 
young  Scotchmen  by  the  names  of 
John  T.  Pirie  and  Samuel  Carson 
discovered  Amboy  an  advantageous 
place  to  set  up  their  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. I  remember  so  well  the  descrip- 
tion that  Samuel  Carson  later  gave 
of  their  establishing  here.  He  wrote, 
'We  found  a  new  pattern  of  life 
forming  in  the  Illinois  midlands  and 
set  out  to  find  the  best  possible  loca- 
tion. I  visited  numerous  towns  in 
this  search.  Finally  I  came  to  Am- 
boy, northern  division  headquarters 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  about  30  miles 
north  of  La  Salle.  It  had  been  in- 
corporated a  year  before  with  a 
population  of  1,994  and  seemed  cer- 
tain of  prosperous  growth. 

'"When  I  returned  to  La  Salle, 
John  T.  Pirie  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
sale.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he 
completed  it.  "John,  I've  found  it. 
I've  found  it,"  I  told  him.  We  quick- 
ly agreed  on  the  move.  At  first  I  was 
unable  to  find  a  building,  but  as  1 
was  about  to  leave,  a  citizen  told  me 
the  vigilance  committee  was  going 
to  close  a  saloon.  It  would  be  avail- 
able tomorrow,  he  said. 

"  'We  counted  up  our  first  day's 
sales  in  Amboy,  just  eight  months 
after  we  landed  in  America.  The 
total  was  $40,  a  respectable  sum.  We 
set  out  to  learn  what  the  people 
wanted  and  soon  had  the  better  trade 
of  the  town.  In  a  few  months  we  out- 
grew the  former  saloon  and  bought 
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a  nearby  building  for  $2,500,  of 
which  $1,900  was  in  notes.  It  caused 
considerable  comment  when  the 
notes  were  paid  before  falling  due. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  showed 
a   profit   of   $2,500.' 

"And  this,  son,  was  the  birth  of 
the  famous  Chicago  firm  today,  Car- 
son, Pirie,  Scott,  &  Co.  You  may  be 
sure  that  all  of  the  Amboyans  of 
that  day  and  this  have  gazed  upon 
these  young  merchants  with  great 
respect.  But  their  success  came  from 
the  simple  policy  of  'minding  their 
own  business.'  It  was  in  1865  that 
they  took  leave  of  Amboy  to  en- 
gage in  trade  in  Chicago.  And  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  Amboy  building 
which  was  a  saloon  when  Carson 
bought  it  in  1855  has  returned  over 
the  period  of  a  century  to  the  same 
usage  today  and  is  known  as  'Dick's 
Tavern.' 

"G.  H.  McFatrich's  house  was  set 
up  the  spring  of  1855  on  Main  Street, 
the  site  of  the  Wheat  &  Gridley 
store.  A.  and  C.  D.  Vaughan,  furni- 
ture dealers  and  undertakers,  were 
on  Mason  Street.  J.  D.  Waddell, 
also  a  furniture  dealer,  was  on  the 
south  side  of  Main  Street.  R.  H. 
Mellen,  the  manufacturer  of  lumber, 
opened  his  trade  in  the  spring  of 
1855.  Truly,  Amboy  was  booming. 

"James  Boyd  with  his  lumber  and 
grain  business  was  next.  Then  CD. 
Sears  &  Co.  operated  a  lumberyard 
with  a  planing  mill  and  a  sash  and 
door  factory.  G.  H.  Ambrose  and 
Francis  Little,  at  first  grain-dealers, 
managed  a  private  bank.  Henry 
Keeling  ran  a  hardware  store.  In  the 
fall  of  1855  Henry  Chapin  erected 
the  first  blacksmith  shop  east  of  the 


railroad  tracks. 

"According  to  the  July  31,  1856 
issue  of  the  Amboy  Times  the  prog- 
ress of  the  town  is  described  in  this 
manner:  'We  now  have  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants,  two  churches, 
and  another  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, about  thirty  stores  and  grocer- 
ies, a  steam  planing  mill  and  sash 
factory,  three  hotels,  two  livery 
stables,  and  in  fact  establishments 
of  almost  every  variety.' 

"David  Bainter  was  the  first  doc- 
tor in  town.  Dr.  Harmon  Wasson 
lived  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Jackson  came  in  the  autumn  of 
1854,  while  Dr.  T.  P.  Sleeper,  a 
dentist,  arrived  in  1855. 

"William  E.  Ives  was  the  oldest 
practicing  attorney  in  the  County. 
He  settled  here  in  December,  1854. 
Alfred  Tooker  and  James  H.  Felch, 
partners,  were  next.  In  1855  Alonzo 
Kinyon,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
men  the  County  has  ever  produced, 
settled  here.  Although  he  was  not 
educated,  he  was  extremely  intelli- 
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gent.  In  1868  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  assembly. 
His  chief  act  was  to  obtain  the 
charter  for  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
River  Railroad  and  create  the  'Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  of 
Amboy.'  It  was  to  have  joint  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  city  of  Amboy  with  the 
circuit  court  of  Lee  County  in  all 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
exception  of  treason  and  murder. 

"Well,  son,  Amboy  now  had 
everything  necessary  for  a  town,  so 
in  the  winter  of  1854-55  it  became 
a  town  under  the  general  incorpora- 
tion laws.  And  that  is  the  chief  rea- 
son for  its  centennial  now  in  1954. 
Deacon  Allen  E.  Wilcox  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  board  of  trustees. 
H.  B.  Judkins  was  president  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Jackson  clerk  of  the  second 
and  last  board.  This  was  the  extent 
of  the  city  government  at  the  time. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1856  much  talk 
was  begun  proposing  a  city  organi- 
zation. On  December  23  a  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  at  Mechanics 
Hall  to  consider  the  subject.  A.  E. 
Wilcox  was  called  to  the  chair  to 
speak,  and  W.  M.  Taylor  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  group.  J.  B.  Wyman, 
W.  E.  Ives,  A.  Kinyon,  E.  South- 
wick,  and  John  L.  Skinner  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  a 
form  of  charter  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  December  30,  1856. 
These  were  the  first  'city  fathers.' 

"The  charter  was  approved  in  the 
following  year  on  February  16,  1857, 
and  was  adopted  at  an  election  held 
for  this  purpose  on  March  2.  Thus, 
Amboy  was  recognized  as  a  city 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  almost  three 
years    after   the    original   tract   had 


been  surveyed  and  named  Amboy. 

"The  city  limits  were  defined  as 
'the  south  half  of  section  fifteen  and 
the  north  half  of  section  twenty-one, 
in  township  twenty,  north  of  range 
ten,  east  of  the  fourth  principal 
meridian;  also  that  part  of  section 
twenty-three  which  embraces  Arn- 
old's addition.'  The  Taylor  and  Davis 
additions   have   since   been   added. 

"The  new  government  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  a  council  of  eight  alder- 
men, elected  from  four  different 
wards,  a  marshal,  a  treasurer,  an  at- 
torney, and  a  clerk.  To  this  day,  the 
form  of  municipal  government  has 
not  changed.  But  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  few  towns  around  here  with 
eight  aldermen. 

"On  March  8,  1857,  the  first  elec- 
tion was  held  on  the  basis  of  the 
charter.  John  B.  Wyman  was  elected 
mayor;  Orange  D.  Reed,  marshal; 
S.  S.  Stedman  and  E.  S.  Reynolds, 
aldermen  of  the  first  ward;  J.  R. 
Stevens  and  F.  B.  Little,  of  the  sec- 
ond; J.  M.  Davis  and  J.  A.  Jackson, 
of  the  third.  In  all  234  votes  were 
cast  at  this  first  election  in  Amboy, 
the  first  time  the  citizens  here  had 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  demo- 
cratic rights.  The  new  officers  were 
invested  with  their  offices  on  March 
16. 

"In  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855 
the  post  offices  at  Shelburn  and 
Binghampton  were  discontinued. 
One  was  established  at  Amboy  with 
Orange  D.  Reed  as  the  postmaster. 
He  held  office  until  the  spring  of 
1861,  when  R.  H.  Mellen  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Lincoln. 

"As    for    'firsts'    in    these    parts, 
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Medora  Bell,  daughter  of  Charles 
Bell,  was  born  on  August  27,  1854, 
the  first  Amboy  baby.  The  first  mar- 
riage was  that  of  E.  C.  Bartlett  and 
the  widow  of  Danford  Bartlett,  for- 
merly Caroline  Vinton,  on  October 
18,  1854.  The  first  to  die  was  Almira 
Melissa,  the  infant  daughter  of  E. 
B.  Stuart,  on  January  5,  1855. 

"If  it  weren't  that  I'd  like  to  have 
you  record  these  statistics  for  fu- 
ture generations,  son,  I'd  hardly 
load  your  book  down  with  them. 
They  are,  however,  the  really  perti- 
nent facts  of  growing  Amboy.  And 
for  the  most  part  they  have  already 
been  recorded  in  the  early  news- 
papers of  Amboy.  After  all,  a  news- 
paper is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the 
character  of  its  community,  its 
deeds  and  growth. 

"In  fact,  a  pioneer  newspaper 
served  the  Amboy  community  be- 
fore it  was  organized  into  a  city. 
The  first  Amboy  Times  was  printed 
in  Paw  Paw  in  1854.  Its  earliest 
files  have  been  lost,  though  they  do 
reach  back  to  1856.  From  1880  on 
the  columns  of  the  Amboy  papers 
are  the  only  complete  printed  his- 
tory of  this  typically  American 
'grass-roots'   city. 

"One  of  the  memorable  facts  in 
the  history  of  Amboy  journalism  is 
that  the  first  regular  local  paper 
here  was  edited  by  August  Noel 
Dickens,  brother  of  Charles  Dickens, 
the  famous  English  novelist.  Ac- 
cording to  local  authorities  on  early 
history,  the  first  Amboy  editor  was 
a  'remittance  man'  receiving  a  regu- 
lar allowance  from  his  family  in 
England.  At  various  times  he  was  a 
yard  goods  peddler  from  house  to 


house,  a  farmer,  and  an  editor.  The 
capabilities  of  Dickens  as  editor  are 
difficult  to  rate  because  journalism 
in  those  days  is  hardly  comparable 
to  present  standards.  Although  he 
did  not  remain  on  the  paper  long, 
and  the  family  moved  later  to  Chi- 
cago, many  recall  his  children,  two 
of  his  daughters  being  buried  in 
Prairie  Repose  Cemetery  here.  Little 
is  known,  but  in  recent  years  metro- 
politan feature  writers  have  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  he  is  buried  in 
a  Chicago  cemetery,  his  grave  un- 
marked by  any  epitaph. 

"In  May  or  June,  1855,  'The  Am- 
boy Printing  Association'  was  form- 
ed, which  secured  the  printing  of 
The  Lee  County  Times,  soon 
changed  to  The  Amboy  Times, 
which  was  also  related  to  the  ances- 
try of  the  present  Lee  County  Times, 
published  in  Paw  Paw.  A.  N.  Dick- 
ens was  the  first  editor.  Stockhold- 
ers, as  far  as  can  be  learned,  were 
A.  Kinyon,  W.  E.  Ives,  John  L. 
Skinner,  John  B.  Wyman,  H.  B. 
Judkins,  and  W.  B.  Stuart. 

"Volume  one,  No.  42,  April  10, 
1856,  is  in  The  Amboy  News  files 
and  from  then  on  the  files  are  com- 
paratively complete.  H.  G.  Pratt  was 
editor  of  that  newspaper  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Goff  and  Shaw  appear  as 
publishers  in  the  February  8,  1866 
files,  having  acquired  the  paper  af- 
ter a  succession  of  other  publishing 
combinations  had  engaged  in  the 
business. 

"The  Journal  later  was  adopted 
as  the  name  of  Amboy's  newspaper. 
Burrington  and  Shaw  published 
The  Lee  County  Journal,  however, 
from  February,  1867,  to  December, 
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"Amboy  Journal"  office 

1867,  when  the  files  show  a  notice 
that  they  would  suspend  the  issue  of 
the  paper  for  two  weeks  because  of 
the  want  of  payments  and  patron- 
age. From  January  16  to  December 
24,  1868,  B.  F.  Shaw  was  editor  and 
proprietor. 

"Stimson  and  Corbus,  William 
Parker,  and  W.  H.  Haskell  appear 
as  publishers  in  the  intervening 
years  to  late  1879,  when  the  latter 
sold  the  newspaper  and  plant  to  E. 
W.  Faxon  and  Company.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  1881,  Dr.  C.  E.  Loomis  of  Lee 
Center  purchased  it  and  was  him- 
self the  editor. 

"In  1878  The  Amboy  News  came 
into  being.  O.  L.  Deming  started  this 
second  paper  in  the  city  and  a  com- 
petitor to  Haskell's  Journal.  With 
William  Geddes,  a  former  Journal 
printer  then  in  Paw  Paw,  Deming 
began  The  News  in  a  little  shop  in 
rooms  above  what  is  now  the  Main 
Street  Market  of  Howard  Leffel- 
man.  Later  Deming  became  editor 
of  a  trade  publication  in  Chicago  and 
sold  his  interests  to  Henry  Adams 
of  Binghampton  and  Geddes. 

"Both  The  Journal  and  The  News 


were  handset  in  those  days  and 
handpowered  presses  ground  out  the 
news  of  the  community.  The  steam- 
powered  press  came  shortly,  but  the 
linotype  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  Amboy  till  1914  after  George 
Carpenter  had  consolidated  The 
News  and  The  Journal.  The  papers 
then  used  a  great  deal  of  'ready- 
print'   or  'boiler-plate'  matter. 

"Following  the  editorial  admini- 
stration of  Adams,  the  name  of 
James  H.  Preston  is  the  next  News 
editor  in  the  archives.  He  took  over 
in  1887,  and  upon  his  death  in  1898, 
Mrs.  Preston  became  the  publisher 
and  Charles  H.  Eby  was  editor  and 
manager.  A  few  months  later  he 
purchased  Mrs.  Preston's  interests. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eby 
published  The  News  as  a  daily  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  1899. 

"While  this  evolution  was  taking 
place  on  The  News,  Dr.  Loomis  con- 
tinued as  editor  of  The  Journal  until 
January  2,  1899,  when  he  sold  out  to 
George  A.  Lyman  who  took  over  as 
editor-publisher  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  October  10,  1913. 

"In  1900  E.  E.  Chase  owned  and 
operated  The  News  which  appears 
to  have  had  a  checkered  career  since 
Mr.  Preston's  death.  From  1900  until 
1909  the  names  of  Henry  F.  Gehant, 
Riley,  J.  Whitney,  A.  E.  DeFoe,  B.  L. 
Vaughan,  and  E.  O.  Trickey  appear- 
ed on  The  News  masthead. 

"Several  leading  citizens,  among 
them  Mayor  J.  P.  Johnson,  W.  B. 
Beresford  and  W.  J.  Edwards  were 
concerned  over  the  stormy  career 
of  The  News  and  backed  George  L. 
Carpenter,  who  had  been  a  printer 
in  the  Adventist  Publishing  House 
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in  Mendota  and  was  at  the  time 
working  in  Badger's  general  store. 
Mr.  Carpenter  took  charge  of  The 
News  on  July  10,  1903.  By  diligent 
reorganization  and  hard  work,  Car- 
penter brought  the  publishing  plant 
back  to  a  thriving  basis  and  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1913,  he  and  his  associates 
bought  out  The  Journal  from  Ly- 
man. The  News-Journal  Company 
gave  the  community  a  much  better 
paper.  Both  had  been  handset,  but 
soon  after  the  consolidation  new 
equipment  was  installed — a  new 
press,  automatic  folder,  and  in  1914, 
the  city's  first  linotype. 

"Carpenter  was  elected  to  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  from  the  35th  dis- 
trict in  November,  1916,  and  served 
two  years  under  the  Lowden  ad- 
ministration. W.  A.  Green  and  Miss 
Mary  Burnham  combined  efforts  in 
the  editorial  work  during  Carpen- 
ter's trips  to  Springfield. 

"In  1920  the  home  of  The  News 
plant  was  remodeled  into  its  present 
condition  and  a  business-like  pub- 
lishing plant  occupied  it. 

"On  November  8,  1924,  John  H. 
Millar,  Chicago  journalist  and  pub- 
lisher, and  Stewart  Pettigrew  found- 
ed the  Home  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany by  buying  The  Amboy  News. 
Pettigrew  was  editor  until  August, 
1931,  when  William  C.  Wenninger 
took  over.  The  Home  News  Com- 
pany expanded  with  the  purchase 
of  sister-publications  in  Mendota, 
Sandwich,  Rochelle,  Lacon,  Farmer 
City,  Marengo,  and  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin.  All  were  eventually  sold, 
The  Amboy  News  being  purchased 
early  in  October,  1933,  by  John  J. 
Wagner,    former    publisher    of    the 


Gene  Strouss 

Tri-County  Press  in  Polo.  It  has 
since  been  published  by  him  with 
Gene  Strouss  serving  as  editor." 

"Before  we  drop  the  tale  of  Am- 
boy journalism,  Old  Man,"  I  said, 
"there  is  something  that  I'd  like  to 
have  you  straighten  out  for  me.  Is 
there  really  any  connection  be- 
tween August  Noel  Dickens's  editor- 
ial work  in  Amboy  and  his  brother 
Charles's  refusal  to  come  to  Chicago 
on  his  popular  reading  tours?" 

"Son,"  The  Old  Man  peered  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses,  "there  isn't 
any  particular  connection  between 
those  two  facts,  but  there  is  some 
point  between  August's  being  in  this 
part  of  the  State  and  Charles's  de- 
clining all  invitations  to  come  to 
Chicago.  Actually,  behind  all  of  this 
is  a  story  as  dramatic  and  full  of 
human  interest  as  anything  that 
Dickens  ever  wrote.  Parts  of  this 
tale  are  familiar  to  literary  persons. 

"Charles  Dickens  had  little  use  for 
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his  American  relative  and  had  every 
good  reason  for  not  wanting  to  go 
to  Chicago.  His  brother  August  had 
already  been  there,  and  the  news- 
papers blazoned  the  news  that  he 
had  gone  away  leaving  a  wife  be- 
hind him  in  deep  poverty.  The  re- 
porters featured  her  as  starving  and 
inquired  why  a  man  who  was  tak- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  out 
of  this  country  would  not  spare  a 
dime  for  his  own  kin.  Once  again 
Dickens  had  to  defend  himself  by 
making  a  personal  statement.  He 
explained  that  the  only  legal  Mrs. 
August  Dickens  was  living  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  for  many  years  he  had 
helped  to  support  her. 

"I  don't  care  to  leave  your  mind 
filled  with  any  kind  of  wicked 
thoughts,  as  it  is  time  to  retire,  so 
that  is  all  I  shall  say  about  the  Dick- 
ens incident  for  now.  In  fact,  that 
is  all  I'll  say  about  anything  else 
for  now,  for  it's  time  for  you  to  go 
to  bed." 

Water  was  still  gushing  down  the 
streets  from  the  downpour  of  rain. 


But  I  had  hardly  noticed  it  rain- 
ing all  day  long,  so  engrossed  had 
I  been  in  The  Old  Man's  story. 
Maybe  tomorrow  would  bring  bet- 
ter weather,  but  it  could  hardly 
bring  better  topics  than  had  been 
treated  today:  the  first  plans  for  a 
new  city  called  Amboy,  the  old 
trails  through  Amboy  township 
made  by  the  Indians  and  the  vari- 
ous stagecoach  lines,  the  history  of 
the  Illinois  Central  and  its  arrival 
at  Amboy,  the  development  of  the 
various  businesses  here  with  par- 
ticular stress  on  one  that  is  gigantic, 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  and  Co.,  and 
then  the  interesting  story  of  jour- 
nalism in  a  country  town.  Never 
before  had  I  imagined  that  Dickens 
blood  was  instrumental  in  a  literary 
fashion  in  originating  any  kind  of 
written  production  in  Amboy.  But  I 
presumed  I  would  be  in  for  more 
surprises  tomorrow  when  The  Old 
Man  resumed  his  treatise  of  home- 
town  highlights. 

"And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  fourth  day." 
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GROWTH  IN  THE 
19th  CENTURY 

Establishment  of  Religious  Bodies: 

Mormon,   Congregational,   Catholic 

Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran 

Catholic   and   Protestant 
Cemeteries 
Lincoln   and   Amboy 
Underground  Railroad  Near  Amboy 
One   Century  of   Flach    Barbers 
Early   Associations   and   Organizations 
Logan's  Encampment  •  Carter  Williams  Story 


Amboy  in  Civil  War 


HE  night  passed  quickly,  and 
the  dawn  of  March  25,  1954,  was 
soon  breaking  upon  us.  It  seems  that 
the  showers  of  yesterday  had  thor- 
oughly laundered  the  heavens,  and 
left  them  hanging  up  to  dry  beneath 
the  sun.  On  such  a  day  as  this,  one 
feels  prepared  to  face  any  ordeal. 
But  it  would  be  no  ordeal  to  have 
to  sit  at  my  typewriter  and  record 
another  chapter  as  The  Old  Man 
unraveled  it.  Already  four  days  had 
slipped  past,  and  what  remained  of 
the  Amboy  story  would  be  more 
outstanding  events  The  Old  Man 
had  faithfully  organized  in  his  mem- 
ory. 


Fulfilling  his  usual  chore  of  load- 
ing his  corncob  pipe  and  adjusting 
himself  in  his  favorite  chair,  The 
Old  Man  set  out  upon  another  day 
of  narration. 

"Son,"  he  began,  "up  to  the  pres- 
ent I've  mentioned  very  little  about 
any  religious  denominations  in  Am- 
boy. I  thought  it  best  to  treat  them 
together.  In  various  places  along 
the  line,  I've  pointed  out  Christian 
principles  that  led  the  early  settlers 
on  toward  greater  heights;  for  in- 
stance, faith  in  God,  love  of  their 
family  Bibles,  charity  toward  their 
neighbors,  prayer  meetings,  and  so 
forth;  but  nothing  about  any  formal 
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religions.  Well,  I've  certainly  insinu- 
ated, son,  that  the  early  citizens 
were  a  religious  lot  of  people.  And 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  Amboy 
owes  everything  to  the  religious 
tenets   of  its   founders. 

"Before  any  church  buildings 
were  set  up,  religious  meetings  were 
conducted  in  private  homes  by  cir- 
cuit riders,  priests  or  ministers. 

"However,  the  earliest  religious 
group  to  settle  here,  son,  was  that 
of  the  Mormons.  It  was  in  the  late 
1830's  and  the  early  1840's  that  they 
organized  in  John  Hook's  home,  now 
the  Tim  Arend  farm.  Their  ceme- 
tery was  on  the  road  south  of  the 
Rocky  Ford  Bridge.  Many  old  tomb- 
stones are  still  intact,  although  the 
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place  is  overgrown  with  trees  and 
briar.  Here  you'll  find  inscribed 
names  such  as  Doan,  Stone,  and 
Brown.  Ever  so  often  their  brethren 
from  Salt  Lake  City  wander  back 
and  stop  to  pay  respect  to  their  an- 
cestors. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
Mormons  were  strong  here  at  one 
time.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  future  de- 
velopments,, Amboy  may  have  be- 
come the  haven  of  the  Church  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Their  first 
preacher  was  William  Anderson. 
Both  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  often 
came  up  here  from  Nauvoo  to  en- 
grace  a  certain  occasion.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was 
a  classmate  of  Asa  Searls  back  in 
New  York  State. 

"In  fact  there  was  some  mixture 
of  blood  between  the  Mormon  sect 
and  Amboy  citizens.  Joseph  Smith 
married  Emma  Hale,  sister  of  Alva 
Hale  of  Sublette,  and  of  David  Hale 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wasson  of 
Amboy. 

"At  one  time  the  Mormons  pro- 
posed to  build  an  elaborate  temple 
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north  of  Rocky  Ford  on  a  knoll  of 
the  Tim  Arend  farm.  The  corner- 
stone they  laid  is  still  used  as  a  step 
to  enter  the  old  farmhouse. 

"Big  things  were  in  the  making 
for  the  Mormons,  but  certain  events 
brought  their  plans  to  a  halt.  There 
is  especially  the  litigation  of  June, 
1843.  The  governor  of  Missouri  sent 
out  a  requisition  for  the  arrest  of 
Joseph  Smith,  because  of  his  polyg- 
amous doctrine.  At  that  time  he 
was  visiting  some  of  his  wife's  rela- 
tives up  here  at  Palestine  Grove. 
An  Illinois  constable  and  a  Missouri 
agent  arrested  him.  Smith  fought 
desperately  but  was  overpowered 
and  taken  to  Dixon. 

"It  seems,  son,  that  the  proceed- 
ings against  Smith  had  been  illegal. 
The  agents  had  not  shown  any  war- 
rant for  his  arrest.  For  this  reason 
Father  Dixon  came  to  his  rescue, 
and   demanded   his   release. 

"Joseph  Smith  had  a  miserable 
life  in  Illinois,  where  polygamy  was 
not  accepted.  He  was  arrested  time 
and  again  and  finally  gave  himself 
up  for  trial.  Though  he  was  guar- 
anteed protection,  a  mob  attacked 
the  jail  and  lynched  him  and  his 
brother  Hyrum. 

"The  group  that  settled  at  Rocky 
Ford  broke  away  from  the  main 
church,  and  settled  under  the  name 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  These  did 
not  believe  in  polygamy.  A  very 
considerable  following  came  here. 
Among  them  there  were  the  Hooks, 
Cadwells,  Wentworths,  Blairs, 
Stones,  and  Doans,  all  peaceful  and 
industrious  citizens. 

"On  April  6,  1860,  their  anniver- 
sary, the  annual  Mormon  conference 


was  held  in  Amboy.  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  was  installed  as  prophet  and 
high  priest  in  the  old  Mechanics 
Hall.  In  the  early  60's,  however,  the 
Mormons  finally  left  our  commun- 
ity." 

The  Old  Man  struck  another 
match. 

"I  suppose  the  best  way  to  treat 
the  other  religious  groups  is  in 
chronological  order.  In  that  case, 
the  Congregational  Church  is  first. 
On  July  5,  1843,  four  families  as- 
sembled at  the  farmhouse  of  Moses 
Crombie  on  'Crombie  Lane  Road' 
to  worship  God.  Ransom  Barnes 
and  Moses  Crombie  were  elected 
deacons,  and  the  church  was  called 
the  'Congregational  Church  of  Pal- 
estine Grove.'  Rev.  John  Morrell 
was  the  first  minister,  followed  by 
John  Ingersoll.  As  the  congregation 
grew,  the  church  was  transferred 
to  the  Wasson  School.  In  1846  the 
Lee  Center  church  was  organized 
and  the  Amboy  Congregational 
Church  was  part  of  it  until  1849.  On 
June  27,  1854,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Farwell  to 
organize  a  new  church. 

"A  copy  of  the  original  minutes 
of  the  first  meeting  to  form  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Amboy  reads 
as  follows: 

"  'A  meeting  of  Christian  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Joseph  Farwell  in  Amboy,  Lee 
Co.,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  organize  a 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  'The  following  named  persons 
were  present,  viz:  Joseph  Farwell, 
John  Church,  Constant  Abbott, 
Michael    Blocher,    Cyrene    Farwell, 
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Cyrene  Church,  and  Ruby  G.  Ab- 
bott. 

;'  'On  motion  J.  Farwell  was 
chosen  moderator  and  C.  Abbott 
clerk.  Prayer  by  C.  Abbott. 

"  'The  following  resolutions  were 
offered  and  after  due  consideration 
were  adopted  unanimously,  viz: 

"  'Resolved,  that  the  Providence 
of  God  indicates  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  God's  people  should 
associate  together  in  Church  organ- 
ization, to  maintain  His  worship  in 
this  place. 

"  'Resolved,  that  the  Congrega- 
tional mode  of  Church  government 
meets  with  our  approval  and  be 
adopted.' 

"The  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Amboy  was  formally  instituted 
by  ecclesiastical  council  on  June 
28,    1854,   at   Lee    Center,   the   Lee 


Center     Congregational     Church 
being  the  parent   church. 

"It  took  two  years  before  their 
one-story  A-shaped  building  was 
located  between  the  present  Cath- 
olic church  and  hall.  In  1870  the 
Lutherans  bought  it,  and  it  was 
later  used  as  a  gymnasium  on  the 
Central  School  grounds.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  put  up  their  present 
building  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  $14,- 
000.00.  This  imposing  edifice  was 
the  pride  of  our  city.  Some  New 
England  charm  was  transplanted 
right  here  to  Amboy.  The  members 
became  as  busy  as  bees  to  pay  off 
the  church  debt.  There  were  ice 
cream  and  strawberry  festivals, 
spelling  matches,  a  gypsy  festival, 
and  the  Centennial  Tea.  Happily 
the  people  managed  to  erase  the 
debt.     The    Congregational    Church 
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Society  was  formed  early  to  conduct 
the  business  affairs.  But  this  was 
dissolved  on  September  14,  1880, 
and  the  business  affairs  were  turned 
over  to  the  church  proper. 

"  'Uncle  John'  Church  used  to 
walk  early  every  Sunday  morning 
from  his  farm  on  the  north  edge  of 
the  present  city  with  a  large  log  on 
his  shoulder  to  build  the  fire  for 
the  Sunday  services. 

"Sometimes,  however,  even 
church  affairs  hit  a  discordant  note. 
I  remember  the  day  that  Deacon 
Little  and  Deacon  Cooley  decided 
to  hew  down  the  young  box  elder 
trees  about  the  premises  and  replace 
them  with  elms.  Well,  some  of  trie 
parishioners  were  furious.  Others 
shook  their  heads  and  wanted  to 
'church'  the  deacons. 


modeling  with  the  removal  of  the 
tall  spires  and  the  two  outside  stair- 
ways. The  present  parsonage,  at- 
tached to  the  church,  was  built  in 
1912. 

"During  the  last  week  of  this 
June  the  church  will  celebrate  its 
centennial.  In  preparation  for  this 
there  is  extensive  remodeling  and 
complete  redecoration  of  the  inter- 
ior of  the  church  proper  under 
progress,  much  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  members  themselves. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Entorf  and  Miss  Maud 
Swisher  are  the  oldest  in  point  of 
membership.  At  present  the  Con- 
gregational Church  is  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Reverend  Russell 
L.  Fate." 

The  Old  Man  got  up  and  walked 
around  a  while. 


"During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev-  "No  doubt  it  was  the  Irish  rail- 

erend  Frederick  Brink  in  1929  the      roaders   who   brought   the    Catholic 
church  underwent  some   major  re-      church   to   Amboy.    The   first   Mass 


St.  Michael's  Mission  on  Sandy   Hill,   established   in    1840.     Log   church  erected   in    1847. 
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in  Amboy  was  read  in  Michael 
Egan's  home  on  the  Badger  farm 
in  the  fall  of  1853  by  Father  Mark 
Anthony. 

"Before  that  it  was  a  common 
sight  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  the 
Catholic  families,  some  in  buggies, 
some  on  foot,  going  to  the  little  log 
church  on  Sandy  Hill  about  seven 
miles  south  of  town.  St.  Michael's 
was  the  third  Catholic  church  in 
Illinois. 

"It  was  in  1856  that  Father  Bray 
built  the  first  church  in  Amboy,  a 
frame  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  block  south  of  Bob 
Smith's  oil  station.  It  burned  to  the 
ground  before  the  first  Mass  was 
read  there,  but  was  rebuilt  immed- 


iately. The  priests  came  from  a  dis- 
tance. Father  M.  J.  Clark  was  the 
first  resident  priest  in  1859,  living 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  present 
rectory. 

"In  1873  Father  Keenan  put  up 
the  frame  of  St.  Patrick's  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.00.  His  successor,  Father 
Couglin,  finished  it,  in  1883.  Father 
Gallagher  came  in  1895  and  built 
the  present  parish  hall. 

"In  1914  it  cost  Father  Cullen 
$10,000.00  to  build  the  brick  rectory. 
In  1923  his  school  problem  was 
solved  with  the  dedication  of  St. 
Anne's  School  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.00. 
The  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
have  run  it  from  then  till  now.  The 
Sisters  had  no  place  to  live  until  the 
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old  'Amboy  House'  was  bought  for 
$6,000.00.  Father  Kissane  succeeded 
Father  Cullen.  And  in  July,  1929, 
Father  Robert  C.  Troy,  M.  A.,  took 
over  the  duties  of  the  parish  and  is 
the  incumbent  pastor." 

The  Old  Man  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water  before  he  continued  the  his- 
tory of  the  Amboy  churches. 

"Well,  son,  the  same  year  the 
Catholics  had  Mass  in  Amboy,  the 
First  Baptist  Church  was  organized. 
On  March  24  services  were  held  in 
a  small  $500.00  building  west  of  the 
I.  C.  The  first  real  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  P.  Taylor,  who  erected  the 
building  on  North  Mason  at  the  cost 
of  $4,500.00  and  dedicated  it  in  1857. 
The  place  was  the  first  in  town  used 
for  public  meetings.  Owen  Love  joy 
addressed  the  first  group  there. 
While  the  citizens  were  casting 
their  vote  for  the  city  charter  in 
1857,  the  first  glad  notes  of  the  new 
Baptist  church  bell  pealed  out  upon 


the  prairie  air.  In  1875  the  church 
was   incorporated  in   the   state. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
Rev.  Christian  Miller  resigned  to 
become  a  chaplain  in  the  13th  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  Company  C,  com- 
posed mostly  of  Amboy  citizens. 
Every  soldier  in  Amboy  was  given 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  before 
he  went  to  service. 

"Prominent  Baptists  were  Samuel 
D.  Carson,  John  C.  Pirie,  and  John 
Scott.  In  fact,  most  of  the  influential 
men  of  the  city  at  the  time  were  of 
Baptist  membership. 

"A  fire  in  1923  burned  the  frame 
building  to  the  ground.  Funds  were 
pledged  and  a  new  brick  building 
with  a  beautiful  auditorium  was 
built  and  dedicated  in  1924.  The 
parsonage  is  located  at  North  Jef- 
ferson. The  Rev.  Charles  Rhodes  is 
the  present  minister  of  this  flock." 

The  Old  Man  pushed  more  tobac- 
co into  his  pipe. 
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"There  were  also  many  Methodist 
families,  son,  among  the  settlers  of 
Amboy  Township.  Originally  they 
were  connected  with  the  Ottawa 
Mission,  then  with  the  Dixon  Cir- 
cuit, and  still  later  with  Lee  Center, 
Binghampton,  and  like  places.  In 
1855  the  first  Methodist  class  was 
formed  in  Amboy  under  the  Rever- 
end Charles  Cleveland.  For  ten 
years  they  worshiped  in  a  frame 
building  later  used  as  a  public 
school  on  East  Main  Street.  In  the 
fall  of  1857  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence held  at  Rockford,  Amboy  was 
made  a  station  with  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
Thayer  the  first  preacher. 

"Then  in  1859  the  church  at  Bing- 
hampton was  sold.  By  1861  the 
church    debt    was    cleared.    Under 


the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cone 
steps  were  taken  in  1863  to  build  a 
$15,000.00  church.  To  obtain  the 
subscriptions  of  $6,650.00  for  the 
new  church,  the  pastor  traveled 
widely,  another  minister  substitut- 
ing during  his  absence.  It's  interest- 
ing to  note  in  the  first  historical 
record  of  1870  that:  'President  A. 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  contributed 
something  to  build  this  stone 
church.'  Through  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  both  pastor  and  people  the 
edifice  was  completed  by  the  spring 
of  1866.  The  50th  Anniversary  Book- 
let has  this  to  say  of  the  church:  'It 
is  a  substantial  stone  structure  and 
still  furnishes  facilities  for  minister- 
ing to  the  moral,  religious,  social, 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  commun- 
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ity.'  The  new  church  basement  was 
dedicated  in  1867,  and  by  1875  the 
church  debt  was  paid  in  full. 

"Two  murals  painted  by  Herbert 
Connor  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
are  found  in  the  sanctuary.  During 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  Frank  Ander- 
son the  front  arrangement  of  the 
sanctuary  was  changed  to  have  an 
open  chancel,  pulpit  on  the  right, 
lectern  on  the  left,  communion  table 
in  the  center  with  altar  set,  and 
reredos  reaching  above  the  table 
and  in  front  of  the  organ.  Chauncy 
Robbins  donated  the  present  pulpit 
Bible  in  memory  of  his  father.  In 
the  front  entrance  of  the  church  is 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Jesus 
Knocking  at  the  Door,  a  memorial 
for  Oliver  N.  Eckburg. 

"The  sanctuary  and  dining  room 
were  renovated  during  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Norman  C.  Miller,  a 
new  cement  floor  was  put  in  the 
entire  basement,  and  funds  were 
raised  for  a  new  carpet  for  the  chan- 
cel. The  present  minister,  the  Rev. 
Olin  Clarke  Jones,  D.  D.,  came  to 
Amboy  in  the  summer  of  1951.  He 
has  provided  for  electrical  improve- 
ments in  both  the  sanctuary  and  the 
ground-room  floors  of  the  church, 
also  letting  a  contract  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  outer  woodwork. 

"During  the  past  year  new  pulpit 
chairs  were  donated  by  friends  in 
memory  of  Richard  Koehler.  One 
new  flower  stand  was  given  by 
friends  to  Howard  Smiley's  mem- 
ory, and  another  by  husband  and 
son  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Holt;  Dr.  H.  C.  Barth  and  his  daugh- 
ter,   Lucile    Barth    Priess,    donated 


the  beautiful  new  stone  entrance  to 
the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  in 
memory  of  wife  and  mother,  Alice. 

"Tate  Kreiter,  an  honorary  trus- 
tee, is  the  oldest  living  member  of 
this  church." 

Again  The  Old  Man  amazed  me 
with  the  confidence  he  had  in  his 
memory  on  church  affairs,  but  he 
had  not  yet  finished  the  subject. 

"The  Lutherans  were  the  last  in 
point  of  time  to  organize  at  Amboy. 
About  1889  Prof.  S.  Fritchel  of  the 
Mendota  Lutheran  College  came  to 
Amboy  to  preach  to  a  small  congre- 
gation. The  first  house  of  worship 
was  the  little  building  used  as  a 
gymnasium  for  the  Central  School. 
It  originally  stood  on  Jones  Street 
between  St.  Patrick's  hall  and 
church.  In  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  church  was  presided  over 
by  a  Dixon  pastor,  and  for  six  years 
it  went  without  a  minister.  Then 
Rev.  Folkner  reorganized  the 
church  and  it  was  called  the  bigger 
Mendota  congregation.  Under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Krebs 
in  1922  the  church  bought  its  pres- 
ent building  at  the  corner  of  Mason 
and  Provost  streets  and  is  known 
as  the  little  Wayside  Chapel  of  the 
Immanuel  Lutheran  Church.  The 
Episcopalians  sold  this  white  struc- 
ture to  the  Lutherans.  Various  min- 
isters have  served  this  congregation 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  the 
church  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  Reverend  Paul  Lechner,  co- 
pastor  of  the  Dixon  and  Amboy  Im- 
manuel  Lutheran  churches. 

"So  much  for  the  present  Amboy 
churches,  son. 
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"However,  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  any  church  is  a  cemetery.  And 
in  the  course  of  time  both  the  Cath- 
olics and  the  Protestants  procured 
plots  of  land  in  which  to  bury  their 
dead.  While  the  first  deceased  Am- 
boy  Catholics  were  taken  to  St. 
Michael's  seven  miles  south  of  town, 
the  first  among  the  Protestants  to 
die  were  interred  in  the  Binghamp- 
ton  Cemetery.  It  wasn't  long,  though, 
before  new  locations  were  sought 
by  both  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. 

"Hence,  on  November  5,  1856,  the 
Prairie  Repose  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion was  organized  with  Joseph  Far- 
well  as  president,  M.  L.  Arnold, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  F.  Pow- 
ers, C.  A.  Wall,  and  Jacob  Luce, 
directors.  Land  north  of  the  city  was 
purchased  for  $600.00,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Protestant  organiza- 
tions  buried   their   deceased   there. 


"It  was  during  the  pastorate  of 
Father  Clark  that  the  Catholic  Cem- 
etery was  laid  out.  Two  pieces  of 
land  were  purchased,  the  one,  two 
and  three-fourths  acres,  from  Isidore 
Zwisler  for  $200.00,  and  the  other,  a 
tract  of  four  acres,  from  Fred  Dutch- 
er  for  $400.00.  Today  the  Catholic 
Cemetery,  the  most  beautiful  spot 
between  downtown  and  Rocky  Ford, 
has  again  been  enlarged  and  will 
always  be  one  of  the  sights  of  our 
city." 

I  had  always  wondered  what  part 
the  citizens  of  Amboy  played  in  the 
Civil  War.  There  must  have  been 
many  young  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  North. 
It  was  the  next  issue  that  The  Old 
Man  took  up. 

"Well,  son,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  Amboy  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  More  and  more 
families  had  moved  in,  and  every- 
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body  was  prospering.  When  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  many  young  men 
rallied  to  the  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

"But  before  I  delve  into  the  role 
our  boys  played  in  the  Civil  War, 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  Abe  Lin- 
coln on  the  streets  of  Amboy  before 
Civil  War  days.  Old-time  Amboy- 
ans  knew  Abe  Lincoln  personally 
and  many  little  mementos  of  the 
famous  Emancipator  are  still  found 
in  this  community.  For  instance,  on 
his  way  to  several  of  those  histori- 
cal platform  encounters  with  Doug- 
las, Lincoln  passed  through  Amboy. 

"On  one  occasion,  1858,  it  was,  he 
stopped  here  to  make  a  brief  speech. 


And  the  funny  part  of  the  incident 
is  the  fact  that  before  Lincoln  spoke 
in  front  of  the  Tomlinson  Funeral 
Home,  where  a  big  stone  marks  the 
spot,  he  stepped  across  East  Avenue 
from  the  old  Illinois  Central  depot 
to  the  barber  shop  run  by  the  elder 
Phillip  Flach.  Mr.  Lincoln  walked 
to  the  chair  and  asked  to  be  shaved. 
The  barber  was  working  on  another 
customer  at  the  time  and  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  new  arrival. 
In  fact,  Phillip  then  shaved  the  big 
thin  face  and  was  paid  ten  cents 
for  it.  Lincoln  left  the  shop  and  de- 
livered his  speech  across  the  street. 
Then  it  was  that  Flach  realized  he'd 
administered  to  the  face  of  the  fu- 
ture president.  The  mug  and  razor 
used  on  this  memorable  occasion 
are  still  in  the  Flach  family.  I'll  say 
more  about  the  Flach  barbers  later, 
son.  Of  course,  this  wasn't  the  only 
time  that  Honest  Abe  passed 
through  these  parts.  You  remember 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  Lincoln's 


Shaving  Mugs,  left  to  right:  one  of  Phillip 
Flach  I;  one  used  by  Phillip  Flach  to  shave  Abe 
Lincoln  in  1858;  one  used  by  Phillip  Flach  II  at 
start  of  his  career  in  1901;  one  (in  rear)  of 
Frederick   Wheat. 
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going  to  Dixon's  Ferry  to  defend 
his  country  against  the  rebellious 
redskins. 

"Later  in  the  Civil  War,  when 
President  Lincoln  asked  for  75,000 
volunteers,  Amboy  with  its  Lewis 
boys  and  others  heard  the  sum- 
mons, and  begged  their  parents  to 
give  them  up  like  Spartan  youths  of 
old  for  a  cause  that  is  ever  new — 
the  defense  of  one's  country.  These 
Amboy  lads  joined  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Illinois  Volunteers  in  Camp 
Dixon,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rock 
River,  and  were  mustered  into  serv- 
ice on  September  4,  1862.  On  Sep- 
tember 27  the  regiment  left  for 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Off  they 
marched  to  the  inspiring  strains  of 
fife  and  drum  with  flags  flying.  In 
all  2,446  men  from  Lee  County 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  Colonel 
John  B.  Wyman  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  Amboy  Company  C,  13th 
Reg.,  111.  Volunteers.  He  was  a  man 


of  matchless  physique  with  dashing 
and  captivating  manners,  an  un- 
selfish patriot,  and  a  truly  great 
loss  to  this  community  when  he 
gave  his  life  in  service  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1862.  Our  town  can  be  justly 
proud  of  all  the  men  it  gave  to  sup- 
press  the   rebels. 

"And  what  about  Amboy's  wom- 
en? After  the  parting  of  their  hus- 
bands, sons,  or  sweethearts,  nobody 
can  measure  their  silent  agony. 
There  were  Spartan  mothers  at 
every  crossroad  of  our  community. 
But  the  women  quickly  rallied  to 
do  something  for  the  boys  in  service. 
Union  Hall  in  Dixon  was  used  for 
meetings,  for  work,  for  packing  sup- 
plies, and  for  entertainments  to  raise 
funds.  Soldiers  stopped  for  meals  at 
Amboy  as  they  passed  through 
town,  for  then  as  now  the  army 
marched  on  its  stomach.  The  old 
ladies  knitted  socks  and  made  night- 
shirts  and   bandages.   Young   ladies 
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sang  at  concerts;  schoolgirls  wrote 
letters  to  schoolmates.  Everybody 
did  his  share  to  help  guarantee  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  North  over 
the  South,  and  the  citizens  of  Am- 
boy — almost  every  last  one  of  them 
— were  in  there  giving  their  best 
for  the  cause. 

"Since  I  began  about  the  Flach 
barbers  before,  son,  I'd  like  to  finish 
the  story  on  them.  For  ninety-nine 
years  there  has  been  a  Flach  barber 
shop  in  Amboy.  It  is  our  oldest  bus- 
iness in  point  of  continuous  mem- 
bership in  one  family. 

"Phillip  Flach,  Sr.,  was  born  near 
Franfort-on-Main,  Germany,  in 
1837.  He  immigrated  here  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  reaching  Amboy  in 
April,  1855,  on  an  I.  C.  work  train. 
The  same  month  he  opened  his  shop 
in  an  old  wooden  building  on  East 
Avenue.  When  this  burned,  he  lo- 
cated temporarily  on  Jones  Avenue. 
When  the  East  Avenue  edifice  was 


rebuilt,  he  returned  there  and  bar- 
bered  until  his  death  on  February 
13,  1896.  His  son,  'Dad'  Flach,  was 
born  on  June  2,  1859,  in  the  living 
quarters  of  the  original  shop  on  East 
Avenue.  'Dad'  began  the  trade  at 
fourteen,  cutting  hair  almost  con- 
tinuously from  that  time  until  June, 
1943,  when  he  retired  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  On  March  8,  1887,  his 
oldest  son,  Phil,  was  born  in  Ne- 
vada, Iowa,  where  his  father  had 
worked  for  several  years,  and  came 
to  Amboy  with  the  family  in  1896. 
Since  1919  Phil  has  been  clipping 
and  shaving  our  country  towners. 
In  June,  1926,  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters  below   Neis's   Drug    Store.    In 


Frank    "Dad"    Flach 
(Dec.    10,    1902) 
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his  possession  are  still  the  mug  and 
mirror  that  his  grandfather  used  to 
shave  Abe  Lincoln. 

"In  connection  with  the  Civil 
War,  son,  I'd  like  to  include  a  few 
remarks  about  the  'Underground 
Railroad.'  During  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  the  escaping  slaves  were 


Limestone   barn    north   of   Byron,   used   as   station 
on  Underground  Railroad. 

brought  into  this  locality  secretly 
in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  Canad- 
ian border  and  freedom.  Well,  up 
north  of  Byron,  not  too  far  from 
here,  is  an  old  limestone  barn  used 
in  connection  with  the  'Railroad.' 
It  was  then  known  as  the  'Tanner 
farm.'  Runaway  slaves  would  be 
brought  in  from  near  Dixon  during 
the  night  and  kept  until  dark  the 
next  day.  I've  seen  the  entrance  to 
the  underground  tunnel  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  basement 
of  the  barn.  It  is  believed  that  this 
tunnel  ran  from  the  barn  to  the 
basement  of  the  house  to  avoid 
anyone's  being  seen,  and  to  get  sup- 
plies of  food  and  clothing  to  the 
slaves  harbored  in  the  barn. 


Flach  Barber  Shop  about  1885;  "Dad"  Flach 
seated;  Phillip   I   standing. 


Tunnel    beneath    Byron    barn. 
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"Another  station,  the  'Reed' 
home,  was  an  old  stone  building 
now  called  the  'Colonial  Inn'  on  the 
corner  of  Routes  2  and  72  in  Byron. 
A  third  station  was  located  at  the 
extreme  west  edge  of  Byron  in  a 
stone  barn  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
highway.  Many  slaves  must  have 
passed  up  through  Amboy  territory 
and  taken  refuge  at  these  stations 
until,  under  cover  of  night,  they 
could  be  taken  northward  toward 
their  goal.  So  much  for  the  Civil 
War  activities  and  Amboy,  son." 

At  this  point  The  Old  Man  stood 
up  to  stretch  his  legs  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  resumed  his  story. 

"Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  a 
charter  was  procured  for  the  Chica- 
go &  Rock  River  Railroad  to  run 
from  Rock  Falls  to  Calumet.  This 
was  in  1869  when  Alonzo  Kinyon 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  and  the  same 
year  Amboy  voted  to  issue  township 
bonds  for  the  road  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000.00. 

"On  January  4,  1872,  the  road  be- 
tween Rock  Falls  and  Amboy  was 
finished.  Shops  were  promised  for 
Amboy.  But  when  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy  Railroad  got 
possession  of  the  road  and  connect- 
ed it  with  the  Chicago  and  Iowa 
road  at  Shabbona,  Amboy  was 
doomed.  For  years  the  bonds  were 
fought  bitterly.  At  last  a  settlement 
was  made. 

"Everybody  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Lee  County,  son,  knows 
that  there  has  always  been  a  lot  of 
rivalry  between  Dixon  and  Amboy. 
It   has   been   in   many   forms,    from 


football  to  politics.  But  the  biggest 
contest  between  the  two  cities  was 
staged  in  1866,  when  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  county 
seat  to  Amboy,  because  it  is  more 
in  the  center  of  the  County.  With 
George  Ryon  in  the  legislature,  Am- 
boy's  chances  were  supposed  to  be 
better  than  usual.  But  all  efforts 
failed  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  courthouse  would  be  built  at 
Dixon.  The  removal  of  the  division 
offices  of  the  I.  C.  had  cut  our  popu- 
lation while  Dixon  began  to  enjoy 
a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  in- 
crease in  population. 

"While  all  of  these  disputes  were 
blazing,  the  old  timers  organized 
the  Old  Settlers'  Organization  of 
Lee  County.  In  1873  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Amboy.  About  200 
old  timers  gathered  from  all  over 
the  County  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances, make  new  friends,  and  rem- 
inisce. At  the  second  meeting  the 
next  year  over  2000  were  here,  in- 
cluding Father  Dixon  and  Colonel 
John  Dement,  the  principal  speaker 
for  the  occasion." 

The  Old  Man  kept  rambling  on. 

"Besides  the  tragedies  by  fires 
and  storms  that  hit  this  town,  there 
were  others,  too.  The  worst  was  the 
murder  of  Dennis  Allen,  a  saloon 
keeper.  It  was  the  result  of  a  brawl 
on  October  11,  1872.  The  following 
year  Edward  Egan  met  a  similar 
death  by  stabbing.  It's  said  that  the 
number  of  drunkards  who  have 
been  crushed  and  mangled  to  death 
on  the  railroad  tracks  here  in  the 
city  forms  a  list  that  is  sickening 
to  hear.  True,  through  the  past  one 
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hundred  years  Amboy  has  had  its 
share  of  tragedies  and  crimes,  but 
perhaps  no  more  so  than  any  other 
town  of  its  size. 

"Around  here,  son,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  divided  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
This  dates  back  to  the  building  of 
the  distillery  at  Rocky  Ford.  In 
1858  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
the  Good  Fellows  were  meeting  in 
the  same  hall  with  the  Masons  and 
the  Odd  Fellows.  The  Lodge  of  the 
Good  Templars  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year.  The  Re- 
form Division  was  organized  on 
February  24,  1862,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Division  of 
Illinois. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  1867  there 
were  nine  licensed  saloons  in  Am- 
boy. Seven  of  these  sold  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  over  the  bar,  and  two  re- 
tailed beer.  During  the  year  before 
the  Civil  War,  no  less  than  five  at- 
tempts were  made  to  burn  this  sec- 
tion of  town.  The  Carson  League 
was  formed  to  suppress  the  unlaw- 
ful sale  of  ardent  spirits  and  gam- 
bling. It  lasted  about  two  years.  The 
Matthew  Talbot  Total  Abstinence 
and  Benevolent  Society  was  also 
organized.  It  was  an  independent 
body  chartered  by  the  state,  and  had 
sixty  members  in  1872. 

:<It  is  characteristic  of  a  little  town 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  social  ac- 
tivity. Sociability  is  typical  of  coun- 
try people.  Amboy  is  no  different 
in  this  respect.  This  was  evident  in 
the  early  years;  it  is  true  even  at 
the   present   time. 

"One   of   the   earliest   lodges   that 


organized  was  naturally  that  of  the 
railroaders.  This  was  the  Illinois 
Central  Lodge,  Number  178,  in 
July,  1855.  Then  came  the  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  Amboy  Lodge  No.  179,  originally 
instituted  by  the  Grand  Master  Eus- 
tice,  and  was  under  dispensation  of 
July  2,  1855. 

"Others  that  have  come  to  Amboy 
are  the  following:  the  Warren  En- 
campment, No.  122,  instituted  under 
dispensation  at  Franklin  Grove, 
May  17,  1871,  by  James  E.  Ketchum. 
Then  there  was  the  Palestine  Lodge, 
No.  122,  A.  P.  U.  W.,  organized  July 
24,  1878,  with  thirty-four  charter 
members.  Later,  the  Friendship 
Council,  No.  576,  A.  L.  of  H.,  insti- 
tuted May  6,  1881,  by  R.  R.  Harding 
of  Rockford  with  fifty  members. 
Also  the  Lee  County  Post,  No.  65, 
G.  A.  R.,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, organized  September  8,  1879, 
by  General  Chamberlain.  The  Char- 
ter of  Amboy  Lodge,  No.  35,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men was  granted  on  January  19, 
1879.  The  following  month  was  or- 
ganized the  United  States  Pension- 
ers' Aid  Protective  Association, 
composed  of  ten  veteran  members, 
and  became  an  independent  organ- 
ization on  February  14,  1879. 

"1874  is  an  important  year  in  the 
history  of  Amboy  for  that  year  Main 
Street  was  macadamized.  Before 
this  was  done,  the  thoroughfare  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  was  prac- 
tically impassable.  The  grade  of  the 
street  was  raised,  and  the  business 
quarters  became  far  more  inviting 
to  the  country  towners  than  they 
had  been  when  the  mud  was  knee- 
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Muddy  Main   Street   in   the   Horse  and   Buggy   Days. 


deep  and  a  horse  had  to  tug  at  the 
harness  to  pull  a  buggy  down  Main 
Street. 

"One  of  the  big  events  of  the  year 
1878  was  General  Logan's  Encamp- 
ment. There  was  no  city  park  at  the 
time,  but  the  old  timers  recall  the 
fort  in  the  middle  of  the  old  race 
track.  The  sham  battle  raged  in  most 
of  the  wooded  section  of  the  vicin- 
ity. 

"More  than  30,000  persons  gath- 
ered from  neighboring  towns  for 
the  affair,  one  of  the  greatest  spec- 
tacles in  Northern  Illinois  for  that 
year.  Amboy  was  gayly  decorated. 
I  remember  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  East  Avenue  decorations,  the 
arch,  which  ran  from  the  depot  to 
Thomas  Wright's  store,  with  'Wel- 
come Veterans'  inscribed  on  it. 


"On  the  day  of  the  'battle'  Gen- 
eral Logan  delivered  an  oration  to 
the  assembly;  he  was  followed  by 
General  T.  J.  Henderson  and  others. 
The  'Union'  and  the  'Rebel'  forces 
swung  into  action  a  few  minutes 
later,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd 
and  the  rattling  of  the  muskets. 

"A  serious  mishap  was  prevented 
when  buckshot  was  found  in  a  cer- 
tain shipment  of  cartridges.  After 
that  they  were  all  inspected.  But 
the  battle,  as  prearranged,  ended  in 
a  'Union'  victory.  Flags  were  raised 
over  the  fort  amid  the  cheers  of 
the   thousands    of   onlookers. 

"Now  before  I  end  this  chapter, 
son,  I'd  like  to  discuss  a  certain  in- 
dividual that  has  caused  wonder- 
ment in  these  parts  for  many  dec- 
ades. He  is  N.  C.  Williams,  known 
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General   Logan 

as  Carter  Williams. 

"On  a  sandy  knoll  in  East  Grove 
Township  about  nine  miles  south- 
west of  Amboy  stands  a  white  sand- 
stone monument  over  the  metallic 
casket  of  a  man  about  whom  so 
much  has  spread  abroad,  but  about 
whom  very  little  has  been  written. 
Four  feet  beneath  his  marker  lie 
his  mortal  remains  together  with 
those  of  his  favorite  horse,  his  dog, 
his  gun,  and  his  saddle. 

"The  old  timers  around  Amboy 
remember  him  well.  Williams's  name 
is  connected  with  Amboy  history 
since  he  was  frequently  seen  on  our 
streets.  Like  the  rest  of  the  settlers, 
he  came  to  Binghampton  to  get  his 
grist  ground.  There  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  a  wolf  tied  to 
the  end  gate  of  his  wagon.  Some 
say  this  was  to  scare  away  any  in- 
truders and  to  add  to  the  terror  and 
fear  that  was  already  connected 
with  his  name.  But  those  who  were 


more  'in  the  know'  say  the  wolf 
was  to  frighten  the  livestock  that 
would  bother  the  loads  of  grain  the 
farmers  brought  into  town.  You  see, 
as  the  farmers  came  across  town 
they  had  necessarily  to  pass  through 
the  'Patch.'  Just  about  every  family 
had  its  own  milk  cow,  grazing  freely 
there.  As  soon  as  the  cows  smelled 
the  grain,  they  made  a  beeline  for 
it,  trying  to  nose  out  a  kernel  of 
wheat  or  an  ear  of  corn.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  wagon  trailed 
all  the  way  to  Binghampton  by  One 
or  more  head  of  cattle.  Williams's 
wolf  was  effective  in  keeping  away 
any  kind  of  livestock  intrusions. 

"There  are  various  versions  of 
Williams.  But  the  trail  from  his 
grave  on  the  knoll  leads  back  to  a 
small  Arkansas  town  where  he  met 
his  death  on  a  summer  afternoon 
of  1879.  His  son  has  only  a  vague 


Carter  Williams  Monument 
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recollection  of  that  day,  since  he  was 
only  five  years  old,  but  the  incident 
all  but  deprived  the  lad  of  his  mind. 

"The  senior  Williams  liked  horses, 
the  kind  that  are  bred  on  Kentucky 
bluegrass.  He  went  there  to  buy 
them,  and  he  raised  them,  also,  on 
his  1000-acre  farm  in  Lee  County. 
Most  of  the  time  he  spent  at  the  race 
tracks  throughout  the  country, 
where  his  gallopers  often  brought 
home  the  bacon.  On  these  jaunts  he 
often  took  his  young  son. 

"Then  there  came  that  day  in 
Arkansas.  There  was  a  dispute  at 
the  race  track  and  a  few  hours  later, 
as  the  elder  Williams  sat,  holding 
his  son  on  his  knee,  a  man  crept 
stealthily  behind  him  and  shoved  a 
knife  in  his  back.  Carter  wanted  his 
body  buried  on  this  secluded  spot, 
and  his  wife  carried  out  his  wishes 
to  a  'T.' 

"Many  more  things  should  be 
added  to  the  Carter  Williams  story. 
All  kinds  of  tales  have  come  down 
to  us  about  Williams,  and  I'm  afraid 
that  the  next  generation  will  have 
a  pretty  distorted  view  of  him.  Since 
I  knew  the  man,  I  can  confirm  some 
of  the  tales  relative  to  him,  and  deny 
others  that  have  been  published 
concerning  him. 

"Carter  Williams  was  not  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War,  as  one  fellow 
thought.  He  was  active  on  his  farm 
during  that  time.  He  did  have  ne- 
groes working  on  his  farm,  but  I 
doubt  if  his  place  was  a  station  on 
the  'Underground  Railroad.'  In 
many  respects,  he  was  as  much  a 
mystery  in  those  olden  times  as  he 
is  today. 


"He  stood  around  six  feet,  was  of 
a  strapping  physique,  with  red  or 
auburn  hair.  Williams  came  to  this 
vicinity  from  Arkansas,  claiming 
that  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  had  done 
away  with  several  people  down 
there.  He  had  owned  a  plantation 
and  a  sawmill.  He  always  wore  the 
typical  ten-gallon  hat,  a  southern 
suit,  and  carried  a  gun  wherever  he 
went.  Everybody  was  afraid  of  him 
around  here,  and  kept  his  distance. 
Often  he  drove  a  pair  of  trained  elks 
on  his  buggy.  And  on  his  farm  he 
had  a  buffalo,  but  the  neighbors 
poisoned  it.  On  his  saddle  he  car- 
ried two  knapsacks.  In  these  he  put 
the  prairie  chickens  he  shot  along 
the  road.  He  had  two  hunting  dogs 
of  the  finest  breed.  One  day  one  of 
these  flushed  a  covey  of  prairie 
chickens  too  soon,  and  Carter  slit 
the  dog's  ear  as  a  penalty. 

"Williams  lived  north  of  the  spot 
where  he  is  buried.  He  was  not  a 
homesteader,  but  he  owned  all  of 
the  property  northwest  of  the  Friel 
Schoolhouse,  and  also  some  land  in 
Palestine  Grove.  On  his  farm  he  had 
a  slave  working  for  him,  a  colored 
boy,  who  also  trained  his  riding 
horses.  While  training  a  horse,  the 
colored  boy  one  day  broke  its  leg, 
and  that  was  the  last  the  colored 
boy  was  seen  on  the  farm. 

"Even  his  closest  neighbors  found 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  him.  Once 
the  neighbor's  hogs  got  into  Car- 
ter's field  and  destroyed  a  few 
shocks  of  oats.  Williams  came  over 
to  the  farm  and  loaded  up  eight 
acres  of  shocks  in  retaliation.  The 
neighbor    knew    it    was    useless    to 
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swear  out  a  lawsuit  against  him, 
for  Carter  had  picked  witnesses 
from  Arkansas  and  always  won. 
'Gopher'  Murphy  lived  across  from 
Carter  and  also  had  a  fall-out  with 
him.  Carter  rode  into  the  barnyard 
on  his  mule  and  began  to  argue 
with  Murphy  over  the  matter,  re- 
fusing to  leave  the  premises.  Mur- 
phy ran  into  the  house,  got  his 
shotgun,  and  shooting  at  the  mule 
with  Carter  on  it,  drove  him  from 
the  yard. 

"Son,  I  believe  I'll  bring  this  part 
of  the  Amboy  story  to  a  close  with 
these  facts  about  Carter  Williams. 
It  may  not  give  you  any  pleasant 
dreams  tonight,  but  it  is  a  good  place 
to  end.  Tomorrow  we'll  finish  off  the 
history  of  Amboy  with  various  de- 


tails about  names  and  facts  that  play 
an  important  part  in  the  present  life 
of  our  country  town." 

"And  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  fifth  day." 

Yes,  this  had  been  enough  excite- 
ment for  one  day.  We  had  traveled 
all  the  way  from  the  sacred  with  the 
history  of  the  churches  to  the  un- 
savory with  the  story  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Carter  Williams.  But  all 
of  these  events  were  meat  in  the 
Amboy  story.  Without  them  the 
history  would  hardly  be  palatable. 
I  was  satisfied  that  The  Old  Man 
should  break  off  his  narration,  be- 
cause from  a  point  of  interest  he  had 
told  enough  for  one  day  in  any 
man's  life. 
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Pres.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 


Locomotive  that  pulled  Grant's  train  over  the 
I.  C.  from  Amboy  to  Galena,  Nov.  18,  1879.  The 
100-mile  run  was  made  in  one  hour  fifty  min- 
utes with  Engineer  Rosier  at  the  throttle.  Man 
beside  the  tender  is  J.  B.  Adams,  then  master 
mechanic  at  Amboy,  and  the  man  at  the  extreme 
left  is  B.  B.  Howard,  then  general  foreman.  Both 
are  now  deceased.  Grant  was  returning  from 
Chicago  to   his   home   in   Galena. 
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GROWTH  IN  THE 
20th  CENTURY 

Establishment  of   Banking 
Business 

Lee  County  Fair  Organization  •  Birth  of  Amboy  Volunteer 

Firemen  •  Lee   County   Electric   Railroad  •    Lee   County 

Agricultural  Society  •  Green  River  Farmers7  Club  •  Lee 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  Affiliates  •  Amboy  Commercial  Club 
•  Amboy  Milk  Products  Company  •  Amboy's  Role  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  •  History  of  Public  School  System  •  Present 
Status  of  I.  C.  R.  R. 


|_T  may  seem  strange  to  say  this, 
but  I  was  not  inclined  to  offer  thanks 
that  this  day  had  arrived,  the  last 
day  of  the  Amboy  story,  March  26, 
1954.  The  weather  was  grand;  again 
it  made  me  feel  up  to  the  task  of 
writing  and  inspired  me  toward  the 
completion  of  the  tale  begun  five 
days  ago. 

True,  most  of  the  events  that  The 
Old  Man  narrated  today  would  be 
detailed  and  not  too  closely  con- 
nected, but  they  had  one  thing  in 
common:  they  all  contributed  to  the 
make-up  of  a  country  town.  For  the 
most  part  they  would  be  twentieth- 
century  events  that  brought  the  his- 
tory of  Amboy  up  to  the  year  1954. 


With  his  usual  morning  freshness 
the  old  gentleman  launched  into  the 
last  chapter  of  his  story. 

"Son,"  he  addressed  me,  "there 
are  a  lot  of  loose  ends  I'd  like  to  tie 
together  before  we  take  exit  of  our 
story.  First,  there  are  the  banks. 
Amboy's  First  National  Bank  had  a 
small  beginning.  Back  in  the  '50 's 
James  S.  Briggs,  a  one-time  pharma- 
cist, conducted  a  change  counter  in 
his  drug  store.  Later  he  handled  an 
exchange  account  for  clearance  of 
checks  through  Chicago.  When  the 
patronage  grew  so  large  that  it  in- 
terfered with  his  drug  business,  he 
asked  his  friend,  Josiah  Little,  to 
start  a  bank.    In  1868  Little's  bank 
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was  organized  and  grew  rapidly  in 
our  flourishing  railroad  and  agricul- 
tural town. 

"In  1884  Fred  N.  Vaughan  became 
associated  with  Little  as  clerk  and 
later  as  cashier.  In  1898  the  private 
banking  institution  of  Little  was 
changed  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Amboy.  In  a  few  years  it 
was  connected  with  every  major 
business  enterprise  in  Amboy.  Mr. 
Vaughan  was  president  for  a  good 
many  years.  In  1913  the  bank  had  a 
capital  of  $100,000.00.  In  December, 
1912,  another  bank  was  established 
under  the  name  of  the  Amboy  State 
Bank.  This,  however,  had  an  un- 
happy ending  during  the  time  of  the 
depression." 

In  deep  meditation  and  reminis- 
cence The  Old  Man  was  dragging  on 
his  pipe. 

"Electricity  came  to  the  city  in 
1891.  Now  the  people  could  put 
away  their  kerosene  and  gas  lamps 
and  thank  Charles  Jacobs  for  bring- 
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Entrance   to   Green    River   Park 


On   Midway   and   m   front  of 
Qrartd  Stand.     FREE 

ing  Amboy  into  greater  light.  On 
April  7,  1891,  the  City  Council 
passed  a  permit  to  erect  and  main- 
tain an  electric  light  plant  at  Amboy, 
called  The  Amboy  Lighting  and 
Power  Company.  In  1909  the  Amboy 
group  sold  out  to  the  Oregon  Light 
and  Power  Company.  In  1913  the 
Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Company 
bought  out  the  Oregon  company. 
Since  then  it  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, which  has  given  us  a  well- 
lighted  city. 

"One  of  the  biggest  annual  activi- 
ties in  Amboy  was  the  Lee  County 
Fair.    Many  gay  times  and  old  fa- 
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miliar  faces  can  be  recalled  at  the 
Derby  Days  and  at  the  fair. 

"The   fourth   annual   Lee   County 
Fair  was  held  in  Amboy,  on  October 


1,  2,  3,  1857.  Besides  the  thousands 
of  people  present,  there  were  forty- 
seven  head  of  cattle,  sixteen  sheep, 
seventy-one  horses,  one  mule,  seven 
swine,  four  fowls,  ten  implement  ex- 
hibits, ten  dairy  exhibits,  fifty-nine 
entrants  in  grain  and  vegetables, 
eight  in  flowers,  forty-three  in 
needlework,  and  three  in  a  plowing 
match.  In  1880  twenty-five  more 
acres  were  purchased  for  the  park 
and  fair  grounds. 

"Then  on  May  4,  1905,  the  Green 
River  Park  Board  of  W.  F.  Colson, 
E.  A.  Sullivan,  and  Harry  Badger, 
met  to  organize  an  entertainment 
group.  Harness  racing  had  become 
popular  in  Amboy.  It  was  decided 
to  have  Derby  Days  here,  too.  The 
proceeds  of  this  were  to  go  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  park.  Billboards  advertised  fast 
horses  of  men  like  P.  W.  Mason, 
H.  M.  Clink,  Harry  Stevens,  C.  W. 
Main,  William  Nicholson,  Roy  Dun- 
seth,  and  Frank  Keefer.  The  Derby 
Days  exceeded  the  wildest  hopes  of 
their    sponsors.     Special    trains 
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Start   of   the   First   Race   on    New   Track,    1913 
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Finish   of   First   Race  on    New  Track,    1913 


brought  thousands  of  people  to  see 
the  races.  The  last  Derby  Day  was 
held  in  1912.  Then  in  1913  the  or- 
ganization turned  into  the  Lee 
County  Fair  Organization.  More 
grounds  and  a  new  race  track  were 
purchased  near  the  city  park,  and 


more  buildings  were  added  from 
year  to  year.  The  fair  soon  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
county  fair  in  Illinois,  with  its  peak 
in  1925,  1926,  and  1927.  After  that 
came  the  gradual  decline:  most  of 
the  buildings  were  dismantled,  the 
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First   Community    Fire    Truck 

amphitheater  was  annihilated,  the 
race  track  converted  into  a  cornfield, 
and  the  city  park  was  seldom  rilled 
with  the  voices  of  frolicking  chil- 
dren and  jubilant  adults.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  glory,  but  to  no  avail,  son." 

The  Old  Man  struck  another 
match. 

"There  is  one  group  of  men  that 
Amboy  has  always  been  rightly 
proud  of,  the  Volunteer  Firemen. 
By  day  or  night  they  have  been 
faithful  to  the  call  of  the  siren  and 
quick  to  help  their  neighbors  in 
need. 

"Soon  after  the  city  charter  was 
organized,  the  council  passed  an 
ordinance  on  September  8,  1857,  to 
create  a  fire  department.  But  it  was 
never  of  any  use  to  the  city.  Not 
until  the  fire  demon  had  several 
times  lapped  up  our  business  quar- 
ters were  earnest  efforts  made  to 
render  property  reasonably  secure 
against  destruction. 

"Hence,  after  the  disastrous  fire 
of  1871  prompt  measures  were  taken 
to  price  suitable  fire  apparatus.  A 
third-class  Silsby  steam  fire  engine 
and  hose  carriage  of  500  feet  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $5,050.00.  The 


Vigilant  Fire  Company  was  organ- 
ized on  November  18,  1871,  and  this 
lasted  till  August  5,  1873,  when  the 
Amboy  Fire  Company  No.  1  was 
organized. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  city 
erected  a  two-story  building  in  the 
business  row  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street  for  a  council  room  and 
a  hall  for  a  fire  engine.  In  October, 
1870,  a  cell  built  of  solid  masonry 
was  put  in  for  any  culprit  whose 
removal  from  public  life  was  deemed 
necessary.  Here  John  Shannon,  who 
had  been  incarcerated  for  a  trifling 
offense,  was  roasted  alive  in  the 
horrible  Main  Street  fire  of  1871. 
It  was  a  cruel  and  unnecessary 
tragedy." 

The  Old  Man  now  extracted  an- 
other book  full  of  facts  and  figures. 

"As  for  later  developments,  son, 
I've  been  fortunate  to  get  this  data 
from  your  next-door  neighbor,  Bert 
Hewitt,  who  at  one  time  was  secre- 
tary, captain,  and  fire  chief  of  the 
original  group  of  the  Amboy  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  It  was  in  1924 
that  this  gang  got  together  and 
bought     the    first     community     fire 
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Latest   addition  to    Fire    Department 

truck  in  Lee  County.  It  cost 
$3,600.00  and  Bert  Hewitt  gave  a 
personal  note  for  it.  Funds  were 
raised  for  payment  of  the  note  by 
bazaars,  picnics,  festivals,  and  so 
forth.  Before  that  the  city  had  an 
old  La  Verne  truck  which  cost 
$5,500.00. 

"Then  in  1928  a  second  truck  was 
obtained  for  the  rural  fire  district 
through  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the 
community.  And  last  year  another 
truck  was  purchased  by  the  same 
means. 

"In  1930  the  original  Volunteer 
Firemen  resigned  their  positions, 
and  a  new  group  took  over.  The 
Rural  Fire  District  was  formed  and 
now  the  rural  trucks  are  used  for 
both  the  city  and  the  country  calls. 
Kirby  MacKinnon  is  the  present  fire 
chief. 

"Like  most  cities,  Amboy  has  been 
visited  by  several  disastrous  fires. 
The  first  was  in  December,  1863, 
with  a  total  loss  of  some  $35,000.00. 
Five  business  houses  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  1864,  with  a  loss 
of  $45,000.00.  Another  fire  did  its 
destructive  work  the  next  year 
sweeping  away  seven  business 
buildings.  Again  in  1867  sixteen 
buildings  were  licked  up  by  the 
flames,  and  in  1868,  four  more  busi- 


ness places  were  leveled  with  the 
ground. 

"After  this  the  city  council  passed 
an  ordinance  forbidding  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  buildings,  ex- 
cept temporarily  for  a  year,  on  Main 
Street  between  Mason  Street  and 
the  Central  Railroad,  and  on  East 
Avenue  between  Mason  Street  and 
Division  Street.  These  limits  were 
designated  as  Fire  District  No.  1. 

"The  most  destructive  of  all  fires, 
however,  to  hit  Amboy  was  on 
August  25,  1871,  with  a  loss  of 
$175,000.00.  The  same  year  Mendota 
suffered  a  gigantic  fire,  and,  if  you 
recall,  son,  Chicago  was  on  fire  too. 
A  plea  was  sent  out  for  Amboy's  fire 
equipment,  but  the  authorities  de- 
clined to  send  it  to  Chicago  in  case 
of  an  Amboy  fire.  The  fire  began  in 
the  bakery  of  D.  S.  Corbin,  beneath 
the  Vaughan's  furniture  store.  It 
burned  a  great  deal  of  the  south 
Main  Street  business  section.  On 
August  2,  1872,  the  Farwell  Hall  was 
partially  consumed  by  fire,  and  the 
prompt  Vigilant  Fire  Company  pre- 
vented a  complete  loss.  And  on 
April  12,  1875,  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  the  Masonic 
Hall  caught  fire  and  was  partly 
burned.  To  this  day  many  consider 
it  the  work  of  an  arsonist.  The 
railroad  suffered  a  severe  loss  with 
the  burning  of  the  Passenger  House 
on  November  15,  1875. 

"As  for  twentieth-century  fires  in 
the  city,  Bert  said  that  some  of  the 
most  desperate  were  those  of  1922, 
1924,  and  1933.  In  1922  Jake  Mabel's 
barn  in  his  junkyards  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground.   This  was 
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near  the  present  Utilities  building. 
Then  in  1924  the  Earl  Wendel  gar- 
age, two  buildings,  burned.  They 
were  on  the  present  site  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  buildings.  Actually,  this  was 
the  last  conflagration  in  Amboy.  In 
1933  the  Keefer  House  burned  right 
at  the  corner  near  the  Edwards  Ga- 
rage. It  was  twenty-eight  degrees 
below  zero  that  February  morning. 
J.  C.  MacKinnon,  captain  of  the  fire 
department,  was  so  overcome  by  the 
exertion  of  fighting  the  fire  that  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack  on  the  spot 
and  dropped  over  dead. 

"Thanks  to  Bert  for  the  use  of  his 
book  of  minutes  on  the  various  fires 
and  meetings  from  May  11,  1922  to 
April,  1930." 

The  Old  Man  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe.  Then  he  continued 
to  pick  up  topics  at  random. 

"Did  you  know,  son,  that  at  one 
time  an  electric  railway  ran  to  Am- 
boy? Attorney  Lewis  called  it  the 
Lee  County  'epilepsy.'  At  first  it 
also  ran  east  from  Lee  Center  to 
Middleberry,  ten  miles  this  side  of 
Rochelle,  though  it  was  originally 
intended  to  go  to  Rochelle.  The  first 
rail  for  this  road  was  laid  in  August, 


First  Car  over  new  Electric  Line 
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Abe   Jeanblanc    spiking    first    rail   of    Electric    Line 

1910.  When  it  went  bankrupt,  the 
name  was  changed  from  the  Lee 
County  Electric  Railroad  to  the  Lee 
County  Central  Electric  Line.  Mr. 
Lewis  bought  and  reorganized  it. 
The  old  dynamoes  at  Lee  Center 
were  dismantled  and  the  new  com- 
pany ran  it  with  steam  power. 

"After  a  few  years,  it  had  a  claim 
of  $7,200.00  against  it  and  there  was 
talk  of  abandoning  it.  Abe  Jeanblanc 
did  not  want  this  to  happen  since  he 
owned  the  elevator  at  Lee  Center. 
So  he  paid  all  the  claims  and  took  it 
over  and  for  a  number  of  years  ran 
it  to  the  Kersten  elevator,  since  he 
found  it  wouldn't  pay  to  run  it  all 
the  way  to  Middleberry.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  he  sold  it  to  the 
Farmers'  Cooperative  at  Lee  Center. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  the  track  you 
see  running  out  through  Binghamp- 
ton  is  the  original  track.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  line  here  at  Amboy,  and  was  a 
central  point  to  handle  all  of  the 
grain  from  the  swampland.  The 
original  building  and  equipment  cost 
$270,000.00  At  first  it  was  a  corpo- 
ration, with  Abe  having  an  interest 
in  it. 
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Mrs.   Chris  Wellman,  81,  spiking  a   rail, 
Aug.,    1910 

"Abe  was  born  southeast  of  Paris, 
France,  on  March  8,  1863,  and  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  about  three, 
his  folks  settling  at  Lee  Center." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute  as 
I  inserted  a  clean  sheet  of  paper. 

"Perhaps  the  history  of  our  so- 
cieties and  associations  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  country  towners.  As 
the  prairie  land  became  better  de- 
veloped, the  men  who  lived  on  the 
farms  realized  the  importance  of 
organization,  and  of  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

"Although  the  Lee  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  is  now  extinct,  it 
was  once  so  prominent  an  institution 
that  it  does  require  some  mention. 
It  was  organized  as  far  back  as  1854, 
and  incorporated  in  July,  1857. 

"A  natural  follow-up  of  this  was 
the  Green  River  Farmers'  Club,  an 
organization  most  characteristic  of  a 
country  town.  I  think  its  constitution 
describes  it,  so  I'll  read  it  to  you." 

From  some  old  notebooks  The  Old 
Man  produced  the  one  he  was  look- 
ing for. 

'  'We,  the  undersigned,  wishing  to 
make  life  more  interesting  in  this 
farming  community,  agree  to  form  a 
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Abe  Jeanblanc 

social  club  whose  object  shall  be 
to  further  secure  good  fellowship 
and  to  cultivate  and  improve  ideas 
of  an  intellectual  nature. 

"  'In  order  to  do  this  we  agree  to 
meet  every  week  and  to  take  up  an 
informal  discussion  of  such  matters 


Old    timers    inspect    New    Line 
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Main    Street    Looking   Toward   West 


as  the  committee  on  Program  shall 
designate,  and  enjoy  such  social 
functions  as  shall  be  provided.  We, 
the  members,  also  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing bylaws,  all  of  which  shall 
be  made  by  vote,  a  majority  ruling: 

Bylaws: 

1)  The  name  of  this  club  shall  be 
"The  Green  River  Social   Club." 

Membership: 

2)  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Connor,  January  1,  1913,  where 
the  club  was  organized,  shall  be  con- 
sidered charter  members.  All  others 
who  wish  to  join  the  club  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot.  The  majority  of 
those  present  voting  in  the  negative 
shall  be  considered  as  a  negative 
vote  and  candidate  so  balloted  upon 
shall  be  considered  not  elected. 

3)  Hostess:  The  lady  at  whose 
home  the  meeting  will  be  held  shall 


be  the  hostess  and  have  entire 
charge  of  the  social  program.  She 
will  be  assisted  by  two  ladies  who 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  previous 
meeting.  These  ladies  will  designate 
what  refreshments  each  lady  shall 
bring  to  the  next  meeting. 

4)  Program:  A  committee  on  pro- 
gram shall  be  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the 
literary  program  for  the  next 
meeting. 

5)  Hours  of  Meeting:  The  hours 
of  the  club  meeting  shall  be  spent  as 
follows:  up  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.  social 
intercourse;  9  to  10  o'clock  intellec- 
tual program;  10  o'clock  to  11:30  re- 
freshments, social  program.  The 
club  shall  be  ended  for  the  evening 
at  11:30. 

6)  Officers:  The  officers  of  the 
club  shall  consist  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
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the  same  to  be  elected  annually  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  club. 

Charter  members: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Green,  Mrs. 
Norman  Green,  Mrs.  Winnie  Mc- 
Cracken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Bridg- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Koesler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Plauger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Thompson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles 
Buckingham,  Mr.  Frank  Bucking- 
ham, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Connor, 
Mrs.  George  Yantis,  and  Mrs.  Bern- 
ard Arend'  " 

The  Old  Man  had  more  to  read. 

"'The  first  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  John 
Thompson  on  January  10,  1913.  The 
temporary  organization  was  made 
permanent  with  the  following  names 
as  the  officers  for  the  first  year: 
president,  Herbert  Connor;  vice- 
president,  Randall  Green;  secretary, 
Mrs.  James  Thompson;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Emil  Koesler. 


"  'The  committee  on  constitution 
and  bylaws  reported  and  by  unan- 
imous vote  the  above  constitution 
and  bylaws  were  adopted; 

"  'A  paper  on  fertilizing  was  read 
by  Henry  Plauger  and  discussed  by 
various  members  of  the  club.  Mrs. 
Thompson  as  hostess  had  as  assist- 
ants Mrs.  James  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Connor.  Mrs.  John  Thomp- 
son read  a  story  and  Mrs.  Connor 
sang  a  song.  Meeting  closed  at  11:30 
to  meet  on  the  following  Friday 
night  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James 
Thompson. 

'  'The  following  members  were 
elected  by  vote: 

Miss  Dane  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Emily  Stone,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Ross,  Mr.  Abel  Burn- 
ham,  Mr.  Norm  Green,  Mr.  Geo. 
Yantis,  Mr.  Bernard  Arend,  Mr.  Roy 
Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Moon,  Mr.  Robert  Tovell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Anderson,    Misses    Genevieve 
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and  Marie  Koesler,  Mr.  Riney 
Prebe,  Mrs.  Celestia  Green,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Vaughan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gar- 
rett, and  Mr.  George  Moon' 

"On  February  16,  1940,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  It  contained 
several  amendments  to  the  old. 

"In  that  year  the  membership  was 
as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phil  Tyrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncy  Robbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nels  Jensen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Acker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Garrett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Barnes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Boehle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orville  Barlow,  Mrs.  Lulu  Conder- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ander- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Nauman,  Mrs. 
Grace  Miller,  Mrs.  Grace  Petticrew, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Trail,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Koesler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlo 
Conderman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest 
Robbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Welsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Miller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Boehle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gail  Travis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 


Conderman,   Boehle  Young  People, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Boehle.' 

"The  officers  for  1954  are:  presi- 
dent, O.  H.  Barlow;  vice-president, 
John  Meusel;  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Walter  Boehle;  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs.  Leo  Boehle. 

"You  can  easily  understand,  son, 
how  the  Lee  County  Farm  Bureau 
developed  from  this. 

"Hence,  on  June  30,  1915,  a  picnic 
was  held  at  the  Green  River  Park 
in  Amboy.  It  was  there  that  an  as- 
sociation was  first  discussed.  The 
picnic  was  sponsored  by  the  Green 
River  Club  and  the  Amboy  Com- 
mercial Club.  Representatives  from 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  Extension  Service  addressed 
the  group. 

"The  picnic  meeting  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-two  farmers  and  business- 
men to  form  a  Soil  and  Crop  Associ- 
ation in  Lee  County. 

"On  July  10  the  committee  met  in 
Amboy  and  S.  L.  Shaw  of  Lee  Cen- 
ter was  appointed  chairman  and  the 
name  'Lee  County  Soil  Improve- 
ment Association'  became  official. 

"Application  was  made  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  for  a  charter.  The 
organization  continued  to  function 
under  the  original  name  until  the 
annual  meeting  on  December  2, 
1919,  when  the  official  name  became 
'Lee  County  Farm  Bureau'  to  con- 
form with  other  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  state. 

"The  organization  was  completed 
in  November  and  the  first  officers 
were:  Sherman  L.  Shaw,  president; 
H.  G.  Connor,  vice-president;  W.  A. 
Green,  secretary-treasurer;  and  E. 
L.  Titus,  Jacob  Thier,  Amos  L.  Bos- 
worth,  J.  C.  Miller,  and  J.  C.  Griffith, 
directors. 

"L.  S.  Griffith  was  employed  as 
farm  adviser  and  began  his  duties 
on  March  1,  1916.  Soon  afterwards 
Miss  Mabel  Bethard  became  the  first 
secretary. 

"The  association's  first  office  was 
located  in  the  Green  building  in 
Amboy  until  the  summer  of  1916. 
There  were  450  members  the  first 
year.  S.  L.  Shaw  served  as  president 
until  June,  1925,  and  the  executive 
committee  appointed  Anson  Rosen- 
krans  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  Decem- 
ber   31,    1931,    Leon    Hart,    became 
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president;  J.  E.  Mau,  who  served 
sixteen  years  as  president,  was 
elected  in  1934.  Frank  Buchman  had 
served  previously. 

"Following  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  as  farm  adviser,  Charles  E. 
Yale  was  employed  and  served  for 
twenty-five  years  until  his  resigna- 
tion to  work  with  ECA  in  Greece  on 
July  1,  1950.  After  Mr.  Yale's  resig- 
nation, James  T.  Somers,  the  present 
adviser,  was  selected  by  the  board  of 
directors.  He  had  served  as  assistant 
to  Yale  during  the  latter's  nine 
months  leave  of  absence  in  Greece. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  this  and  other  counties 
began  to  form  cooperative  sub- 
sidiary organizations  which  would 
provide  farmers  with  the  benefits 
of  group  action  and  group  buying. 
No  cooperative  was  set  up  unless 
private  enterprise  failed  to  provide 
the  needed  service  and  supplies  at 
reasonable  costs. 

"Each  local  cooperative  elects  its 
own  board  of  directors  and  officers 
and  is  generally  a  member  of  a  state- 
wide company  in  the  same  field  of 
business.  Patronage  refunds  result- 
ing  from    the   savings    are   paid   to 
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Farm  Bureau  members.  Their  ad- 
vantage to  patrons  results  from  ef- 
ficiency through  mass  purchasing  or 
mass  selling  power. 

"The  first  Farm  Bureau  type  co- 
operative formed  in  Lee  County  was 
the  Lee  County  Service  Company  in 
February,  1929.  The  first  president 
was  Wesley  Attig.  The  company  now 
has  petroleum  bulk  plants  in  Har- 
mon, Franklin  Grove,  Sublette,  and 
Compton.  A  service  station  and 
main  office  are  located  at  Amboy. 

"The  Lee  County  Grain  Associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  October, 
1932,  and  Glen  Hart  was  its  first 
president. 

"Lee  County  Farm  Bureau  lead- 
ers pioneered  in  the  field  of  cold 
storage  locker  companies  and 
formed  the  first  cooperative  plant  in 
Illinois  in  1935.  The  Amboy  plant 
was   started   a    year   later   and   the 


company  grew  to  include  plants  in 
Dixon,  1938,  and  subplants  in  Sub- 
lette and  Harmon,  1945. 

"The  company  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  Farm  Bureau  until 
March,  1946,  when  a  board  of  direc- 
tors was  elected. 

"L.  J.  Ullensvang  is  in  charge  of 
all  insurance  activities  and  he 
started  as  special  agent  in  Lee 
County  in  1933  and  as  general  agent 
in  1934.  The  Lee  County  Coopera- 
tive, having  the  same  officers  as  the 
Farm  Bureau,  was  incorporated  in 
1939  and  provides  drugs  for  preven- 
tion of  animal  diseases  along  with 
information  on  good  sanitation  and 
feeding  practices. 

"In  1915  bylaws  restricted  each 
township  to  forty-five  members, 
each  to  pay  a  fee  of  $10.00  for  each 
of  three  years.  On  November  13, 
1915,   there   were   300   members   in 
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Lee  County. 

"The  first  full  board  of  township 
directors  was: 

E.  L.  Titus  — Alto,  Chas.  Ewald  — 
Reynolds,  Henry  Shippert  —  Na- 
chusa,  J.  C.  Wads  worth  —  South 
Dixon,  Amos  H.  Boxworth — Dixon, 
Lewis  E.  Graves  —  China,  Geo.  P. 
Meyer — East  Grove,  W.  H.  Kugler — 
Harmon,  Jacob  Thier  —  Sublette, 
John  M.  Rapp— May,  M.  J.  Kent- 
Marion,  Julius  Kugler — Viola,  J.  C. 
Griffith — Ashton,  H.  G.  Keigwin — 
Hamilton,  John  Emmitt  —  Nelson, 
Austin  Powers  —  Palmyra,  W.  S. 
Frost,  Jr. — Bradford,  S.  L.  Shaw — 
Lee  Center,  T.  E.  Hillison— Willow 
Creek,  J.  C.  Miller— Wyoming,  Chas. 
Bradshaw  —  Brooklyn,  and  W.  A. 
Green — Amboy. 

"The  Executive  Committee  for 
1954  is  made  up  of:  Forrest  M.  Rob- 
bins,  president;  L.  G.  Meppen,  vice- 


president;  Howard  Ritchie,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Oscar  Pierson,  P.  C. 
Schlesinger,  J.  E.  Mau,  and  Bernard 
Stenzel,  directors. 

"The  complete  Board  of  Directors 
and  Vice  Directors  for  1954  is: 

Howard  Ritchie  and  Irvin  Arne — 
Alto,  Dale  Robbins  and  George  King 
— Amboy,  Oscar  Pierson  and  Ed 
Trompeter — Ashton,  Joseph  Engel- 
brecht  and  Vernon  Schnell — Brad- 
ford, Lewis  Montavon  and  Roy 
Brucker  —  Brooklyn,  Herman 
Schafer  and  Cecil  Emmons — China, 
Ernest  Hecker  and  Chas.  C.  Cole- 
man —  Dixon,  Harold  Morris  and 
Herb  Dremann — East  Grove,  J.  E. 
Mau  and  Niels  Hansen — Hamilton, 
Frank  Hicks  and  La  Verne  Bolbock 
— Harmon,  E.  J.  Renken  and  Harold 
July,  Jr. — Lee  Center,  Robert  Le- 
Van — Marion,  Bernard  Stenzel  and 
R.     Harold    Belcher  —  May,     Glen 
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White  and  Lee  Fiscel  —  Nachusa, 
L.  G.  Meppen  and  Roy  Ransom — 
Nelson,  Arnould  Butterbaugh  and 
Theodore  Lord  —  Palmyra,  Frank 
Schinzer,  Jr.  and  Wm.  Kirchhoffer — ■ 
Reynolds,  Carlton  Gusse  and  James 
Wolf — South  Dixon,  Ralph  Roem- 
mich  and  Ivan  Politsch  —  Sublette, 
Clarence  Walter  and  Ed  Pohl  — 
Viola,  Merle  Totten  and  T.  E.  Hille- 
son  — Willow  Creek,  P.  C.  Schle- 
singer  and  Alfred  Burnett  — 
Wyoming. 

"The  Lee  County  Grain  Associa- 
tion Board  members  are  C.  Glenn 
Pfontz,  Oscar  Pierson,  Walter  Del- 
hotal,  Clarence  Paddock,  C.  H.  Ker- 
sten,  Holly  Smith,  andd  Roy  Mc- 
Cracken. 

"The  Lee  County  Cold  Storage 
Board  members  are  J.  E.  Mau,  C.  W. 


Robbins,   Frank   Buchman,    Clifford 
Larkin,  and  Oscar  Pierson. 

"The  Insurance  Agents  are  L.  J. 
Ullensvang,  General  Agent,  Amboy; 
John  Burke,  Amboy;  Ernest  C.  Fair, 
Franklin  Grove;  Jack  Giblin,  Har- 
mon; Lyle  Joiner,  Paw  Paw;  John 
Hoerler,  Dixon;  James  Parret,  Am- 
boy. 

"The  history  of  the  Lee  County 
Service  Company  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  it  was  incorporated 
on  December  27,  1929. 

"The  original  board  of  directors 
was:  president,  Wesley  Attig;  vice- 
president,  Anson  Rosenkrans;  secre- 
tary, Justin  G.  Becker;  treasurer, 
D.  T.  Fitzpatrick;  directors,  C.  J. 
Politsch,  C.  B.  Keigwin,  and  Carl 
Sartorius. 

"Its  original  authorized  capital 
was  $25,000.00  and  the  present  au- 
thorized capital  stock  is  $300,000.00, 
and  it  has  grown  to  retail  sales 
volume  of  over  $1,300,000.00. 

"As  a  Farm  Bureau  affiliate  it  dis- 
tributes in  all  of  Lee  County  petro- 
leum, feeds,  plant  foods,  and  other 
farm  supplies. 

"Its  present  board  of  directors  is: 
president,  Justin  G.  Becker;  vice- 
president,  Hamilton  Risetter;  secre- 
tary, J.  E.  Mau;  treasurer,  Dwight 
R.  Mynard;  directors,  Forrest  M. 
Robbins,  John  W.  Gallisath,  and 
Sidney  Buckaloo.  Leroy  Hill  is  the 
present  Service  Company  manager. 

"So  much  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  its  subsidiary  organizations,  son. 
No  doubt  it  should  be  given  ample 
room  in  your  book  since  it  is  the 
most  important  feature  at  present  in 
our  country  town.    Next  in  impor- 
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tance,  however,  is  the  Amboy  Com- 
mercial Club.  I  haven't  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  the  information  on  its 
charter  members,  and  so  forth,  since 
the  existing  records  go  back  only 
five  or  six  years.  I  do  know  that  it 
functioned  as  far  back  as  1915  when 
the  Farm  Bureau  originated  here. 
However,  the  original  Commercial 
Club  ceased  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  a  new  organization  was  started 
back  about  1944  or  1945  and  was 
reorganized  again  in  1950. 

"The  present  status  of  the  Club  is 
as  follows:  Robert  Reynolds,  presi- 
dent; Robert  Smith,  vice-president; 
Don  Ortgiesen,  treasurer;  F.  E. 
Duffy,  secretary.  There  are  forty 
members  with  a  balance  in  the  bank 
of  $250.00. 

"The  activities  of  the  Commercial 
Club  have  been  varied.  In  1947  it 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Midwest  Rug  Company  to  Amboy. 
Every  year  it  endeavors  to  get  more 
industry,  that  the  people  of  this 
community  might  prosper  with  local 
employment  and  the  business  houses 
benefit  indirectly.  The  Athletic  Ban- 


quet is  another  of  its  projects.  For 
the  past  years  it  has  honored  the 
outstanding  athletes  of  the  Amboy 
Community  High  School.  It  also 
sponsors  the  annual  Fall  Festival  to 
entertain  and  thank  the  rural  and 
urban  citizens.  At  Christmas  time 
it  decorates  the  streets  and  treats 
the  kiddies. 

"Its  administration  of  nine  direc- 
tors meets  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  Every  three  months 
the  complete  membership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  dinner 
meeting.  The  present  directors  are: 
Robert  Smith,  A.  D.  Ortgiesen,  Rob- 
ert Reynolds,  Dr.  David  Shapiro, 
Carl  Knudten,  Chauncy  Robbins, 
Gene  Strouss,  Arthur  Seeds,  and 
F.  E.  Duffy.  Rose  Murtaugh  is  the 
assistant  secretary  and  the  only  paid 
employee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce." 

The  Old  Man  scooped  some  more 
tobacco  from  his  pouch,  reloaded  his 
pipe,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
most  important  Amboy  industry 
today. 
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"The  Amboy  Milk  Products  Com- 
pany isn't  an  old-time  enterprise, 
son.  It  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  busi- 
ness which  has  been  in  existence 
only  thirty-five  years,  though  during 
that  time  it  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"But  old  timers  will  remember 
the  Sanitary  Creamery  Co.  on  South 
Mason  Street  out  of  which  the  con- 
densary  grew.  And  those  who  re- 
member back  a  long  way,  just  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, will  recollect  K.  S.  Townsend's 
plant  at  Shaw  Station  which  he 
finally  moved  into  Amboy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  creamery.  Mr. 
Townsend  later  sold  his  interest  and 
moved  from  Amboy.  He  is  now 
living  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

"The  creamery  continued  to  make 
butter  until  1919  when  the  owners 


saw  that  the  company's  usefulness 
to  the  community  could  be  consider- 
ably enlarged  if  instead  of  purchas- 
ing only  cream  they  could  purchase 
raw  milk,  which  the  farmers  pre- 
ferred to  supply.  J.  C.  MacKinnon, 
H.  H.  Badger,  and  P.  M.  James,  the 
owners,  decided  to  abandon  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  and  help  or- 
ganize an  evaporated  milk  company. 

"So  in  1919  the  Amboy  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Company  was  organized.  On 
the  original  board  of  directors  were 
J.  M.  Egan,  president;  H.  H.  Badger, 
vice-president;  J.  C.  MacKinnon, 
secretary-treasurer;  R.  W.  Ruck- 
man,  W.  F.  Graves,  and  W.  E.  Green. 
Almost  all  the  stock  was  then  and 
still  is  owned  by  persons  around  this 
community.  Herman  Bachofen  and 
J.  J.  Cole  were  made  superintendent 
and  field  manager,  and  assisted  in 
getting  the  new  factory   organized. 
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Both  came  from  the  Carnation  plant 
at  Oregon,  and  had  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

"After  securing  subscriptions  to 
stock  from  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers, the  actual  construction  of  the 
condensary  was  started.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Jacobs,  former  city  engineer,  super- 
vised the  engineering  work.  At  the 
same  time  farmers  began  to  build  up 
larger  dairy  herds  to  supply  the 
necessary  milk. 

"By  the  fall  of  1920  the  factory 
was  ready  to  start  manufacturing. 
Though  the  start  was  delayed  a  little 
by  the  slump  in  business  which  oc- 
curred in  late  1920  and  1921,  and  it 
was  found  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet  the  first  year,  the  com- 
pany continued  operating. 

"As  it  became  apparent  that  the 
factory  was  successful  and  was 
filling  a  need  in  the  community, 
supplying  work  for  many  persons, 
and  providing  an  outlet  for  milk 
from  miles  around,  farmers  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  their  herds,  and 
learned  to  rely  on  the  condensary 
check  as  a  steady  source  of  income. 
The  Amboy  News  truthfully  pre- 
dicted that  the  condensary  would 
make  Amboy  the  center  of  a  large 
dairying  district. 

"Daily  milk  receipts  in  1920  were 
from  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  and 
were  less  than  10,000  pounds  per 
day.  They  were  increased  to  175,000 
pounds  per  day  within  the  next 
fifteen  years.  The  monthly  payroll 
to  the  farmers  for  the  raw  milk  now 
exceeds  $150,000.00  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

"Amboy  brand  evaporated  milk  is 
sold  to  practically  every  state  in  the 


United  States  and  is  also  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  During  World 
War  II  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  shipped  to  the 
boys  overseas. 

"Large  quantities  of  fresh  milk 
and  cream  are  also  sold  and  the  new 
product,  'Melody  Whip,'  a  filled 
milk  product,  was  put  on  the  market 
in  the  fall  of  1950.  This  product  may 
be  sold  only  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"Employees  increased  from  about 
ten  in  1919  to  forty  now  during  the 
summer  months. 

"H.  H.  Badger  succeeded  J.  M. 
Egan  as  president  and  H.  A.  Bach- 
ofen,  the  present  president,  suc- 
ceeded Badger.  Attorney  Edward 
M.  Sullivan  is  the  present  vice- 
president;  Kirby  S.  MacKinnon, 
treasurer  and  R.  W.  Ruckman,  sec- 
retary. Besides  D.  L.  Berry,  Harry 
Olmstead,  Sr.  (of  Ottawa),  and  L. 
S.  Griffith  are  on  the  board. 

It  is  easily  conceded  that  the  Am- 
boy Milk  Products  Company  is  the 
most  important  industry  in  town  to- 
day and  that  Amboy's  name  has 
been  propagated  throughout  the 
world  because  of  products  manu- 
factured here.  Next,  The  Old  Man 
referred  casually  to  the  roles  that 
our  city  has  played  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II. 

"There  was  a  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic response  to  our  country's  de- 
mand for  manpower  and  finance 
when  World  War  I  broke  out,  and 
together  with  millions  of  others  the 
Amboyans  shouldered  their  obliga- 
tions to  promulgate  the  principles  of 
truth  and  democracy.  Dozens  of  our 
young  men  entered  the  service,  and 
several  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause, 
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among  them  Earl  Dewey,  Harry 
Phillip  Poths,  Frederick  Dillow, 
Thomas  J.  Lavelle,  and  Lonnie  Als- 
man.  At  home  various  organizations 
were  active,  the  Red  Cross  under 
P.  M.  James,  the  county  director,  the 
Amboy  Finance  Committee  under 
F.  N.  Vaughan,  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  under  John  M.  Egan.  Drs. 
T.  F.  Dornblaser  and  W.  L.  Berry- 
man  ministered  to  the  soldiers  here. 
W.  J.  Keho  was  chairman  of  the 
Soldiers'  Relief  Work  and  he  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Zeigler,  Miss 
M.  J.  Burnham,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Brierton,  and  Mrs.  B.  Kiefer.  Am- 
boy went  over  the  top  in  its  drives 
for  the  Liberty  Loan,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  United  War  Work  Fund. 
Consequently,  when  the  news  of 
victory  brought  the  tooting  of 
whistles  and  the  ringing  of  church 
bells,  everybody  justifiably  cele- 
brated the  conquest  that  was  ours. 
"As  for  World  War  II,  son,  you 
can  be  sure  that  from  the  day  that 
news  of  Pearl  Harbor  reached  our 
city  till  the  last  shot  was  fired,  the 
citizens  of  Amboy  spent  themselves 
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Marion    Spangler   Takes    Kiddies    for    a    Joy    Ride, 
Sept.    15,    1906 
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Noted  Amboy  Arch 

in  manpower  and  money.  Many  of 
our  boys  went  to  the  front;  some  did 
not  return  again  to  Amboy.  In  the 
Korean  War  also  Amboy  was  well 
represented.  Even  today  several  of 
our  lads  are  in  Korea  to  preserve 
the  so-called  peace." 

The  Old  Man  continued  bringing 
up  items  of  interest. 

"Shortly  after  World  War  I, 
movies  made  their  debut  in  Amboy. 
On  June  18,  1920,  'The  Miracle  Man' 
was  presented  in  the  new  quarters 
of  the  News  building.  The  Green 
River  Amusement  Company  had  in- 
stalled a  $2,600.00  electric  piano  with 
attachments  for  orchestral  effects. 
On  the  opening  night  a  man  from 
the  Wurlitzer  Company  entertained 
the  attentive  crowd. 

"In  1922  the  brick  pavement  on 
the  business  streets  got  a  new  deco- 
ration in  the  form  of  diagonal  lines 
running  from  the  curb  toward  the 
center  of  the  street  to  divide  off 
spaces  for  parking  cars  which  were 
then  becoming  numerous  here. 

"Then  in  1925  concrete  was  poured 
for  the  spectacular  arch  across 
Mason  Street.  Amboy  has  long  been 
known  as  the  'city  with  the  arch.' 
The    construction    was    finished    on 


record  time  at  a  cost  of  $856.36  and 
dedicated  in  August. 

"Local  citizens  will  always  be  ap- 
preciative of  the  city  bandstand 
erected  in  1939.  Tate  Kreiter  added 
a  touch  of  the  old  when  he  gener- 
ously donated  the  stone  for  the  con- 
struction from  the  first  plow  factory 
at  Binghampton,  used  subsequently 
as  a  blacksmith  shop. 

"The  last  really  big  celebration 
here,  son,  was  in  1929.  It  hardly 
compares  with  Logan's  encampment 
when  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand 
people  jammed  the  park,  but  it  was 
the  most  gala  affair  of  this  century. 
Governor  Henry  Horner  came  to 
town  to  dedicate  the  stone  fountain 
at  the  corner  of  Fagan's  clothing 
store.  It  was  the  diamond  jubilee  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  and  Company, 
and  this  organization  came  home  to 
its  old  mother  to  make  the  occasion 
a  memorable  one  by  donating  this 


Amboy  Band  of  1900:  Standing,  left  to  right: 
Chas.  Daehler,  Dwight  Bristol,  Roy  Brink,  Ed 
Staup,  Fred  Murrow,  Frank  Blocher,  William 
Weise,  Allen  Tait,  Harry  Gridley,  Eno  Aschen- 
brenner,  John  Preston.  Sitting:  Wm.  Dolan,  Wm. 
Entorf,  Geo.  Bates,  B.  L.  Hewitt,  Geo.  Fluehr, 
Oliver  Moon. 


Ralph  Carpenter  Joy  Riding  in  His  New  "Buggy" 

fountain.  The  American  Legion 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  highlighted 
the  festivity  with  its  forty-five  piece 
band.  The  country  towners  put  on 
a  parade  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The 
women  dressed  in  the  fashions  of 
1854  and  gathered  in  front  of  the  old 
Carson  and  Pirie  store  building, 
then  Clark's  grocery,  to  have  their 
picture  snapped. 

"So  far,  son,  I  haven't  said  much 
about  our  local  school  system,  but 
the  people  here  have  always  been 
solicitous  about  the  education  of 
their  youngsters.  Already  in  1856 
efforts  were  made  to  put  up  a  school. 
Taxes  raised  $2,600.00.  Subse- 
quently a  school  was  decided  upon 
at  a  public  meeting  of  voters  of 
District  Four  on  March  2,  1857.  A 
plain  brick  building,  two  stories 
high,  thirty-six  by  sixty  feet,  was 
built  on  Provost  Street.  Later  a 
frame  school  was  put  up  on  the  east 
side  and  known  as  the  Lincoln 
School,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Leo  Dempsey  now  resides. 

"In  the  fall  of  1864  a  one-story 
wooden  school  was  erected  on  Gil- 
son's  addition  facing  Davis  Avenue. 
It  stood  southwest  of  the  present 
high  school  and  was  abandoned 
early.    In  1865  on  the  east  side  the 
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Students   of   the   three    R's— the    "bare"   essentials    of  elementary   education   at  the   old    frame   school 


old  Methodist  meetinghouse  was 
purchased  by  the  district  for 
$1000.00  and  used  as  a  school.  Then 
in  1868  a  two-story  brick  building, 
thirty  by  fifty-four  feet,  was  raised 
west  of  the  I.  C.  tracks.  This  was  the 
Grant  School.  The  first  school  super- 
intendent of  Amboy,  in  1859,  was 
J.  K.  Clayton.  Robert  Reinboth  is 
the  present  superintendent  of  the 
Central  School. 


Grant  School   on   West  Side 


"Then  a  high  school  was  built  in 
1898  and  this  edifice  became  the 
present  Central  School  when  the 
Amboy  Township  High  School  was 
erected  in  1922.  At  the  same  time 
the  Grant  School  was  abandoned. 
In  1950  under  the  superintendency 
of  P.  V.  Fegley  the  high  school  be- 
came the  Amboy  Community  High 
School.  In  the  summer  of  1951  a 
new  gymnasium  was  annexed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  original  building 
while  art,  agriculture,  and  shop 
rooms  were  added  to  the  north. 
Marshall  Berner  is  the  present 
superintendent.  The  faculty  is  made 
up  of  these  teachers:  Flora  Bieber, 
O.  C.  Holt,  James  Dominetta,  Orville 
Spurlin,  Larry  Martens,  Joan  Ray, 
Richard  Kennedy,  Ray  Walters,  Ed- 
ward Urbaniak,  Mary  Louis  Wolber, 
Marjorie  Woodburn,  Marge  Black- 
man,  Margaret  Mackessy,  Carol 
Gerbers,  Tom  Good,  Wayne  Sturm, 
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The    Amboy    Community    High    School 


J.  Edward  Coe,  Catherine  Douvier, 
Ann  Hellman,  and  Charles  Clayton. 
Hence,  the  young  people  of  our  com- 
munity are  given  ample  opportunity 
for  an  elementary  as  well  as  a  sec- 
ondary education,  and  Amboy  is 
constantly  trying  to  improve  its  edu- 
cational system. 

uIn  bringing  the  Amboy  story  to  a 
close,  son,  I'd  like  to  tie  the  ending 
with  the  beginning.  The  I.  C.  Rail- 
road was  the  chief  factor  in  beget- 
ting Amboy  and  you  should  know 


its  present  status. 

"In  brief,  then,  from  1854  till  1893 
Amboy  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Freeport  Division  of  the  I.  C.  In  the 
early  '90's  with  hard  times  rampant 
everywhere,  the  I.  C.  closed  its  shops 
and  almost  dealt  a  deathblow  to 
Amboy.  In  1893  it  seemed  as  if  half 
the  homes  were  emptied.  I  remem- 
ber the  ruins  of  the  old  shops,  the 
last  of  which  were  pulled  down  to 


New  Addition   to  Central  School 


First    High    School:    Present    Central 
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allow  for  yard  expansion  at  the  time 
the  city  closed  its  Main  Street  cross- 
ing. The  tall  chimney  was  the  high- 
est thing  for  miles  around,  and  its 
white  bricks  had  for  years  pro- 
claimed the  prestige  of  Amboy. 

"In  September,  1904,  Amboy  was 
turned  into  a  terminal  of  the  I.  C. 
When  the  war  came  ten  years  later, 
railroading  began  to  hum  again.  In 
August,  1920,  the  I.  C.  reached  its 


that  two  trains  were  removed.  The 
progress  of  the  automobile  contrib- 
uted to  that.  Finally,  in  1931,  the 
terminal  was  closed.  Believe  it  or 
not,  at  this  time  185  railroad  men 
owned  their  homes.  The  shutting  up 
of  the  terminal  shocked  every  street 
in  Amboy,  and  family  men  had  to 
turn  immediately  elsewhere  for 
work. 

"In    1932    two    more    passenger 


Progress?    One    Hundred    Years    of    It— From    This- 


peak  of  activity  here.  At  that  time 
there  were  three  passenger  trains  a 
day  each  way.  There  were  thirty- 
five  'chain  gang'  trains  between  Am- 
boy and  Clinton  and  eighteen  'chain 
gang'  trains  between  Amboy  and 
Freeport.  Six  local  trains  ran  be- 
tween Freeport  and  Clinton,  and 
Amboy  had  three  switch  engines. 

"The  following  year,  1921,  a  grad- 
ual decline  set  in.  By  the  fall  of  1925 
passenger   service   waned   so   much 


trains  were  taken  off.  And  in  1937 
the  complete  passenger  service  was 
discontinued.  A  protest  was  filed  at 
Springfield  with  the  result  that  next 
year  Amboy  was  well  represented 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  at  La  Salle. 
Alderman  Hewitt  was  the  principal 
speaker  protesting  the  removal  of 
the  passenger  service  between  Free- 
port  and  Clinton.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  avail.    Already  in 
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1936  a  bus  company  was  furnishing 
the  citizens  a  means  of  communica- 
tion to  other  cities,  but  that  today 
is  also  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"During  World  War  II  business 
picked  up  considerably  because  of 
the  freight  from  the  Green  River 
Ordnance  Plant  northwest  of  town. 
By  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  it 
slacked  off  again.  Today  there  are 
approximately  six  freight  trains 


-To  This!  !  !  ! 


each  way  daily,  but  no  passenger 
service  is  even  in  prospect.  Hence, 
the  picture  of  the  Illinois  Central 
after  a  century  of  existence  at  Am- 
boy  is  almost  as  desolate  as  it  was 
when  a  lone  work  train  steamed  up 
from  Mendota  in  1854. 

"Well,  son,  as  we  look  back  over 
one  hundred  years,  we  can  view  a 
glamorous  history  of  a  red-blooded 
little  community.  It  was  the  I.  C. 
that  produced  an  aggressive  and 
carefree  people  for  our  community's 
background  and  kept  them  on  their 
toes  over  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century.  However,  the  state  of 
equilibrium  that  the  railroad  has 
reached  today  manifests  itself  in 
every  business  and  citizen  of  Am- 


boy.    It  means  going  not  too  much 
backward  and  not  much  forward. 

"And  though  A  m  b  o  y  may  be 
dubbed  a  'city  of  retired  farmers,'  its 
future  seems  stable,  as  long  as  it  can 
retain  this  state  of  equilibrium.  The 
important  thing  is  that  it  hold  its 
own.  Perhaps  some  day  time  and 
opportunity  will  bring  into  our  city 
a  man  or  a  business  that  will  give 
greater  growth  to  Amboy.  But  until 
that  comes  I  suppose  there  will  ever 
be  in  the  minds  of  Amboy  citizens 
two  questions.  Will  Amboy  ever  go 
the  way  of  its  parental  towns,  Bing- 
hampton  and  Shelburn,  and  become 
a  ghost  town?  Or  will  it  regain  its 
former  glory? 

"This  much  we  know.  Amboy  will 
always  be  a  social  center  and  a 
trading  place  for  farmers,  since  it  is 
the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural 
area.  The  Amboy  Milk  Products 
Company,  the  Lee  County  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  always  lend  distinction 
to  this  town  in  Lee  County.  Besides, 
more  and  more  shoppers  are  finding 
that  the  home  stores  supply  the 
latest  commodities  such  as  are  ad- 
vertised in  metropolitan  papers. 
Amboy's  good  government  is  a 
promise  of  its  happy  destiny.  Am- 
boy's independent  newspaper  again 
and  again  renews  its  pledge  to  fight 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Amboy  is  an  ideal  place  for  any 
factory  which  might  seek  to  cut  its 
overhead  and  still  have  a  good  labor 
and  shipping  supply. 

"With  that,  son,  I  let  it  up  to  you 
to  judge  Amboy's  future.  I  prefer  to 
remain  conservative  in  my  predic- 
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John    Boyce,   Mrs.    Bert   Snyder's   father, 
and  a   favorite  steed. 

tions.  In  closing,  this  alone  I  will 
say:  I  have  told  Amboy's  past;  it  is 
now  up  to  the  present  generation  to 
tell  its  future." 

Could  it  be  possible  that  six  days 
of  narration  were  over?  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  the  realization  that 
during  this  past  week  I  had  ab- 
sorbed one  of  the  strangest  tales 
ever  told  me. 

"And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  sixth  day." 

I  made  a  resume  of  today's  high- 
lights: the  Lee  County  Fair,  the 
Volunteer  Firemen,  the  Green  River 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Lee  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  subsidiary  or- 
ganizations, the  Amboy  Commercial 
Club,  the  Amboy  Milk  Products 
Company,  the  history  of  our  school 
system,  and  other  items  of  interest. 


The  Old  Man  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe.  Sleep  was  fast  upon 
him  as  he  slumped  over  in  his  chair. 
After  making  a  few  corrections  in 
the  manuscript,  I  tiptoed  toward  my 
own  sleeping  quarters.  At  the  same 
time  I  anticipated  returning  The  Old 
Man  tomorrow  to  the  place  of  his 
origin.  Whence  had  he  come  and 
whither  would  he  go?  Then  I 
laughed  to  myself  as  I  thought  how 
stranded  we  were  in  this  country 
town  without  a  single  means  of  com- 
mercial transportation.  A  century 
ago  there  were  stagecoaches  and 
passenger  trains.  But  today  none  of 
those  existed,  and  not  even  a  bus  or 
a  taxi,  and  then  I  honestly  ques- 
tioned the  progress  Amboy  had 
made  this  past  century.  I  would 
have  to  worry  about  the  problem  of 
transportation  tomorrow. 
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A  glorious  sunrise  awoke  me  the  next  morning.  What  a  splendid  day 
to  make  the  trip  with  The  Old  Man  back  to  his  home!  Quickly  I  dressed 
and  went  to  bid  him  good  morning.  To  my  consternation  his  chair  was 
empty.  The  front  door  was  hooked  on  the  inside;  all  windows  were  tightly 
latched.  Could  it  be  that  The  Old  Man  had  simply  vanished?  The  thought 
was  ridiculous.  Then  the  awful  truth  dawned  upon  me:  today  was  March 
27,  1954,  the  Centennnial  Day  of  Amboy.  It  was  likewise  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  The  Old  Man,  The  Spirit  of  Our  Country  Town.  And  while  we 
mortals  here  below  would  be  celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  city,  The  Old 
Man  would  be  with  his  own  to  commemorate  his  spiritual  birthday. 

In  his  way  he  had  solved  my  problem  of  transportation. 

Only  a  well-charred  corncob  pipe,  something  to  be  used  by  mortal  man 
alone  or  by  one  who  assumes  the  features  of  mortal  man,  gave  evidence  of 
his  ever  having  been  in  Amboy. 

"And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made;  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  done." 
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^old  tfhtsJt: 

Joel  S.  Cook 

1827-1888 

(Grandfather   of 
Glenn   Cook   Purdy) 


Amboy,  Illinois 
April  23,  1950 


To  the  descendants  of 
Joel  S.  Cook: 


GREETINGS: 

In  the  course  of  human  events  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  leave  any 
kind  of  written  record  concerning  any  part  of  our  lives.  Some  of  the  events, 
while  commonplace  to  us  at  the  time,  might  be  of  considerable  interest  sev- 
eral generations  later. 

This  manuscript  contains  a  brief  transcribed  record  of  some  ninety- 
seven  days  in  the  life  of  Joel  S.  Cook,  who  left  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  (April  23,  1850),  en  route  by  wagon  train  to  the  gold  fields 
of  California.  The  original  of  this  record  is  a  pocket-size  leather-bound  note- 
book written  in  pencil,  which  probably  was  carried  in  a  waterproof  bag  of 
some  kind,  because  there  is  only  one  mark  left  by  water  across  the  top  and 
extending  a  short  distance  down  the  pages. 

The  various  names  mentioned  comprise  a  group  of  men  from  around 
Sublette  and  Binghampton,  who  left  northern  Illinois  in  a  group  to  start 
across  North  America.  At  that  time,  Joel  S.  Cook  was  a  young  man,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  record  is  not  clear  as  to  how  many  wagons  and  ani- 
mals he  started  with.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  whatever  he  started  with  was 
gone  before  he  reached  California,  except  the  pack  horse  mentioned  in  the- 
entry  of  July  12,  1850.  It  also  appears  from  the  record  that  he  was  scout, 
hunter,  and  cook  for  the  group  he  traveled  with. 
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The  years  1849  and  1850  were  years  when  the  States  had  growing  pains. 
The  gold  fields  of  California  offered  a  natural  outlet  for  the  vigor  of  a 
growing  nation.  The  size  of  the  caravan  which  moved  across  the  continent 
in  this  period  can  better  be  appraised  after  reading  some  of  the  entries 
which  follow. 

To  a  casual  observer  it  might  seem  that  the  caravan  of  1850  blazed  a 
trail  for  those  who  followed  the  next  year.  The  entries  do  not  substantiate 
this  theory  because  the  first  caravan  had  so  many  animals  that  there  was 
little  or  no  feed  of  any  kind  left  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  trail.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  loss  of  life  was  as  heavy  in  1850  as  in  the  year  before. 
At  any  rate,  we  do  know  from  the  diary  of  Joel  S.  Cook  that  very  few 
animals  of  any  kind  survived  the  long  journey. 

From  the  following  account  the  caravan  of  1850  was  many  miles  long. 
It  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  which  was  visible  for  a  great  distance.  It  did  not 
travel  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum.  Aside  from  the  campfire  scenes  with 
banjo  music,  there  was  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  The 
familiar  sounds  were  the  crack  of  the  mule  skinner's  whip,  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle  which  were  being  crowded  beyond  their  normal  inclinations, 
barking  dogs,  and  now  and  then  the  crack  of  the  scout's  rifle  which  either 
meant  Indians  were  near  or  meat  had  been  secured  to  eat  around  the 
evening  campfire. 

Today  over  the  same  trail  we  travel  swiftly  on  a  ribbon  of  concrete. 
Instead  of  the  rumble  and  creak  of  heavy  wagons  over  rough  roads,  we  hear 
the  roar  of  heavy  trucks,  and  the  hum  of  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  travel 
much  farther  in  an  hour  than  the  caravan  of  1850  traveled  in  a  day. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Only  those  of  us  who  have  felt  real  hunger 
and  thirst  on  the  desert  can  fully  realize  the  hardships  these  men  and  their 
faithful  horses  encountered. 

A  century  has  passed  since  this  event  took  place.  In  spite  of  the  passing 
years,  the  changing  times,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  short  manuscript 
will  help  the  descendants  of  Joel  S.  Cook  to  remember  one  who  risked 
everything  he  had  to  obtain  a  start  in  life  and  won.  I  would  recommend 
the  attached  record  as  a  tonic  to  anyone  who  thinks  his  lot  is  a  hard  one. 

Glenn  Cook  Purdy 

DIARY  OF  JOEL  S.  COOK  (1827-1888)  in  the  Gold  Rush  of  1850: 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1850:  Started  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  drove  5  miles  and 

camped  for  the  night.  Here  we  are  waiting  for  our  turn  to  cross  the  river. 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1850:  Early  in  the  morning  got  ready  to  cross.  About 

4  got  over  safe  and  sound  and  camped  on  top  of  the  bluff,  one  half  mile 

from  the  river.  The  Binghampton  boys  got  over  in  the  night  and  were 

ready  to  start. 
Thursday,  April  25,  1850:  Drove  11  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  stream  for 

the  night.  The  country  broken.  This  noon  I  visited  a  grave  where  Samuel 
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Cammel  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  buried,  May  27,  1849.  The  wolves  had  dug 
him  up  and  scattered  his  bones  several  feet  from  the  grave. 

Friday,  April  26,  1850:  Drove  30  miles  and  camped  at  a  small  creek  of  cold 
water.  About  noon  we  got  to  the  Mission.  Here  we  saw  the  Otoe  Chief 
and  his  son  and  a  number  of  the  tribe.  Roads  hilly  and  rough  all  day. 

Saturday,  April  27,  1850:  Drove  30  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  stream  of 
cold  water.  This  day  we  passed  a  number  of  good  watering  places.  Roads 
good  but  very  hilly.  Passed  five  graves  today. 

Sunday,  April  28,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  stream  of 
cold  water.  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  came  onto  the  best  prairie  I  ever 
saw.  Good  prairie  today  with  some  small  groves  of  timber.  The  groves 
are  so  small  that  they  look  like  orchards.  Roads  of  the  best  kind.  Fine 
weather. 

Monday,  April  29,  1850:  Drove  37  miles  and  camped  on  Big  Blue.  Crossed 
3  small  creeks  with  plenty  of  timber  on  them.  This  morning  I  saw  some 
of  the  best  prairie  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Phillips  broke  his  wagon  axle 
this  morning  soon  after  starting.  He  got  Mr.  Grumby  to  put  in  another 
and  overtook  us  just  as  we  got  into  camp.  C.  Gaylord  broke  his  axle 
crossing  the  Big  Blue,  got  another  making  now.  Here  we  had  a  fine  mess 
of  fish.  Turkeys  plentiful  and  other  game  in  abundance.  Here  is  the  most 
timber  I  have  seen  in  one  place  since  I  left  the  river.  Here  we  found  some 
grass  for  our  stock;  good  roads  and  very  dusty,  so  much  so  that  we  could 
not  keep  the  road. 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1850:  Drove  11  miles  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning  it 
was  so  windy  we  could  not  drive  nor  stir  from  our  tents.  This  evening 
just  as  we  got  into  camp,  broke  the  old  wagon  down  and  had  to  leave  it 
here.  C.  Gaylord  broke  his  axle  again  that  he  had  put  in  this  morning. 
Some  timber  here.  This  evening  had  a  dance  at  one  of  our  neighbor's 
camps. 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1850:  Started  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  drove  16 
miles  over  a  prairie  country  full  of  deep  ravines  and  stopped  to  bait  on 
a  wooded  creek.  In  the  afternoon  drove  14  miles,  past  the  well-wooded 
creek  and  camped  on  the  open  prairie.  I  saw  four  graves  today  and  2 
old  broken  down  wagons  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Thursday,  May  2,  1850:  Started  at  7  o'clock  and  drove  30  miles  and  camped 
on  slightly  wooded  creek.  Saw  5  men  on  their  way  home.  They  had  been 
as  far  as  the  Little  Blue  and  give  up  the  trip  for  the  year.  I  saw  2  fine 
deer  on  the  prairie  and  I  saw  one  dead  horse  and  several  old  wagons 
that  were  left  last  year.  Crossed  Little  and  Big  Sandy.  There  were  a  few 
scattering  trees  on  them.  Country  was  broken,  full  of  deep  ravines  and 
buffalo  wallows. 

Friday,  May  3,  1850:  Drove  24  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Little 
Blue.  I  saw  one  wolf,  two  dead  horses,  and  one  grave  today.  Traveled 
12  miles  up  the  Little  Blue.  The  bottoms  are  good  soil. 
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Saturday,  May  4,  1850:  Started  from  the  Little  Blue  over  the  bluffs  and 
went  5  miles  and  returned  to  the  Little  Blue.  Made  our  way  up  the 
Little  Blue  for  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Bottoms  are  as  pretty  as  can  be. 
Traveled  a  distance  of  36  miles  and  camped  on  a  wooded  creek. 

Sunday,  May  5,  1850:  Started  in  the  morning  a-hunting.  Saw  16  antelopes, 
an  abundance  of  small  game,  and  2  wolves.  The  country  was  fine.  We 
got  into  camp  at  11  o'clock  tired  and  hungry.  Saw  2  graves  and  traveled 
a  distance  of  26  miles  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 

Monday,  May  6,  1850:  Drove  20.  We  came  up  the  Platte  all  day.  At  this 
place  the  river  is  about  a  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  very  muddy.  Cannot  get 
any  wood  here  but  green  Cottonwood  and  them  not  more  than  one  inch 
through.  We  passed  Ft.  Kearney,  about  noon  today.  Got  here  just  about 
sunset  and  camped  on  the  river  bank. 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Platte 
tonight.  Found  a  very  little  grass  for  our  horses.  The  ice  was  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  on  the  water  buckets  this  morning.  Weather  fine  as  ever 
I  saw  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1850:  Drove  30  miles  up  the  river  and  camped  on  the 
bank.  The  bottoms  on  this  side  of  the  river  are  about  5  miles  wide  on 
an  average.  We  saw  several  buffaloes  and  antelopes  and  wolves  without 
number.  Buffalo  chips  plenty  to  get  our  supper  with  tonight. 

Thursday,  May  9,  1850:  Drove  30  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
creek  one  mile  north  of  the  road.  We  met  a  fur  company  about  ten 
o'clock  today.  Passed  one  of  as  pretty  springs  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
The  boys  have  just  got  home  from  a  buffalo  hunt  tired  and  hungry  with- 
out any  game. 

Friday,  May  10,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  one  mile  from  the  river.  Buffalo  chips 
plenty  to  boil  our  tea  with.  Threw  away  our  old  wagon  this  morning. 
Grass  is  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth.  Grass  just  beginning  to  start. 

Saturday,  May  11,  1850:  Drove  28  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
South  Platte.  In  the  morning  we  met  the  stage  going  to  the  States.  We 
had  two  buffalo  chases  this  morning.  In  the  afternoon  seven  of  our  com- 
pany crossed  the  river  to  hunt.  They  saw  plenty  of  buffalo  but  could 
not  kill  any.  They  killed  one  antelope  and  got  into  camp  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  soil  is  sandy.  River  bottoms  are  fed  off  as  close  as  any 
grass  pasture.  They  look  like  old  barnyards. 

Sunday,  May  12,  1850:  Drove  26  miles.  In  the  morning  drove  7  miles  and 
changed  to  the  upper  ford  on  the  south  Platte.  Got  across  about  10  o'clock. 
Crossed  the  ridge  16  miles  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte.  Came 
through  Ash  Hollow  where  there  is  an  Indian  village  with  300  people 
in  it. 

Monday,  May  13,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  up  the  Platte  and  camped  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Passed  two  Indian  villages,  saw  a  number  of  French- 
men who  had  married  squaws  and  live  with  them.  One  told  me  that  he 
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had  been  here  32  years.  It  is  the  Sioux  nation.  Roads  are  very  sandy. 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  at  a  good  spring. 
Crossed  a  fine  stream  of  water.  We  were  about  5  miles  from  Washing- 
ton rock  and  13  miles  from  Chimney  rock. 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Crossed  a  fine  stream  of  water  at  noon.  Came  near  Chimney  rock. 
It  is  IV2  miles  south  of  the  road.  Came  past  Courthouse  rock  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning.  It  is  3  miles  south  of  the  road  and  said  to  be  200  ft.  high. 
Chimney  rock  is  180  ft.  high.  Weather  is  hot,  roads  good,  high  bluffs  3 
miles  back. 

Thursday,  May  16,  1850:  Drove  28  miles  and  camped  on  Horse  Creek. 
Weather  very  hot.  Stopped  at  a  trading  post  this  afternoon.  Left  the 
river  this  morning,  and  crossed  the  plain.  Today  we  saw  some  romantic 
places.  High  bluffs  and  some  scattering  cedars.  Had  a  fine  thundershower 
this  afternoon.  Soil  is  good  in  the  valleys. 

Friday,  May  17,  1850:  Drove  27  miles  and  camped  on  the  river  bank.  After 
driving  10  miles  came  to  the  river.  Passed  a  trading  post  about  noon 
today.  Few  small  trees  here.  Grass  scarce. 

Saturday,  May  18,  1850:  Drove  14  miles.  Passed  St.  Laramie  at  12  o'clock. 
Stopped  and  wrote  home.  Went  to  the  Ft.  and  saw  the  soldiers.  Also  a 
large  amount  of  property  left  by  the  emigrants.  This  evening  unloaded 
and  took  all  of  the  things  out  we  could  spare  and  sent  them  to  the  Ft. 
to  sell  or  give  away.  Fine  weather  today.  Crossed  the  Laramie  fork  at 
10  this  morning.  Could  see  the  snow  on  Laramie  peak  80  miles  west  of 
here. 

Sunday,  May  19,  1850:  Laid  in  camp.  Baked  and  washed.  Bathed  ourselves 
in  the  river.  C.  F.  Ingalls  took  his  gun  and  went  out  a-sporting.  Saw  a 
number  of  large  companies  here  today.  This  morning  480  wagons  ahead 
of  us,  700  men  and  9  women,  14  boys,  1300  horses  and  mules,  42  head  of 
oxen  and  cows,  on  their  way  to  the  "Promised  Land." 

Monday,  May  20,  1850:  Drove  38  miles  and  camped  near  a  first-rate  spring 
of  water.  Grass  plentiful  and  wood  of  the  best  kind.  Left  the  river  at  nine 
this  morning  and  came  across  the  Black  Hills  until  near  night,  then  came 
to  the  river,  crossed  2  small  creeks  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Passed 
some  of  Uncle  Sam's  men  burning  lime  to  repair  the  fort.  There  was  a 
beautiful  spring  near  them.  Met  the  Salt  Lake  Mail  this  morning  at  8 
o'clock,  bound  for  the  States.  Snow  in  sight  all  day.  We  are  within  50 
miles  of  it  now,  weather  hot  and  showery  this  afternoon.  The  Black  Hills 
are  covered  with  small  pines  and  cedars.  This  morning  the  boys  had  a 
few  words  and  talked  of  dividing  the  spoils  and  everyone  going  for 
himself. 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1850:  Drove  35  miles  and  camped  on  a  large  creek  with 
plenty  of  wood.  Left  the  river  this  morning  and  took  the  Black  Hills 
road.  Came  to  the  river  about  nine  and  followed  it  until  about  noon. 
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Crossed  Horse  Creek  at  eight  this  morning.  Left  the  river  and  came 
across  the  hills  this  afternoon  in  sight  of  snow  all  day.  We  are  about  35 
miles  from  the  peak. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1850:  Drove  32  miles  and  camped  on  the  Platte  8  miles 
from  the  ferry.  Crossed  5  small  creeks  today.  Crossed  Terl  River  this 
afternoon.  The  country  is  very  hilly.  North  sides  of  the  hills  have  small 
snow  banks  and  about  3  miles  from  the  road  grass  plenty,  also  plenty  of 
wood.  Left  Phillips  and  Aloren  this  morning  at  camp.  Wood,  water,  and 
grass  in  abundance  for  camping  on  all  the  creeks  and  streams. 

Thursday,  May  23,  1850:  Drove  32  miles,  crossed  the  Platte  and  camped  on 
the  north  side  near  the  ferry.  This  morning  crossed  muddy  creek  and 
several  small  creeks,  came  up  the  river  all  day.  Some  timber  on  the 
Platte  bottoms.  Good  roads  today  and  plenty  of  grass.  River  hills  are 
high  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  North  side  of  the  hills  covered  with 
snow  banks.  Trees  are  beginning  to  show  green.  $4.00  a  wagon  for  ferry- 
ing here. 

Friday,  May  24,  1850:  Drove  22  miles  and  camped  on  the  Plain,  roads  sandy, 
hilly  and  hard.  Hard  traveling.  Snow  plenty.  Passed  Persion  Springs 
tonight.  There  is  not  any  wood  or  water  here.  Grass  scarce.  Green  sage- 
brush plenty.  Met  a  train  of  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake  bound  for  the 
States. 

Saturday,  May  25,  1850:  Drove  32  miles  and  camped  on  Sweet  Water  Creek. 
Came  12  miles  to  Willow  Springs.  I  got  some  snow  to  eat  with  our  dinner. 
Crossed  one  stream  of  good  water.  Saleratus  water  is  plentiful.  There 
are  scales  of  saleratus  eight  inches  thick  that  cover  acres  of  ground. 
Today  found  very  little  grass  or  any  other  feed  for  our  stock  and  no 
wood.  High  Hills  and  the  tops  of  them  are  coverd  with  snow.  Thunder- 
showers  all  day,  cold  and  windy. 

Sunday,  May  26,  1850:  Laid  in  camp  all  day.  Washing  and  mending.  Going 
on  at  full  speed  this  afternoon.  Went  to  Independence  Rock.  There  are 
some  romantic  places  on  and  about  it  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Rock  is 
one  half  mile  long,  50  rods  wide  and  150  feet  high.  There  are  several 
hundred  names  on  it,  some  cut  on,  others  painted.  Weather  cold  and  rainy 
this  evening.  Mr.  Grumby  had  a  pony  given  to  him  tonight,  by  one  of 
the  immigrants. 

Monday,  May  27,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  Sweet  Water.  Passed 
the  Devil's  Gate  this  morning  soon  after  we  started.  When  I  got  up  this 
morning  the  snow  had  covered  the  ground  2  inches  deep  and  in  places  a 
foot  deep.  Crossed  several  branches  of  the  Sweet  Water.  The  highest 
rocks  on  this  day's  journey  I  ever  saw. 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1850:  Drove  24  miles  and  camped  on  the  Plain  without 
wood  or  water.  Drove  10  miles  and  came  to  the  Mormon  Ford  and 
crossed  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  we  left  the  river  and  came  12  miles 
without  water.  Then  came  to  the  river  again.  Today  had  very  sandy 
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roads.  Binghampton  boys  left  us  and  got  into  Camp  IV2  hours  after  we 
stopped. 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1850:  Drove  22  miles  and  camped  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Sweet  Water.  This  morning  after  driving  4  miles  came  to  the  ice 
springs  14  miles  from  where  we  camped.  Came  to  the  ford  3  miles  far- 
ther. Crossed  the  river,  more  sandy  roads.  Alkali  springs  all  along.  On 
the  28th  came  in  sight  of  the  long  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
sight  of  them  all  day  today.  The  Salt  Lake  Mail  just  passed  going  to  the 
Lake  with  a  buggy. 

Thursday,  May  30,  1850:  Drove  24  miles  and  camped  on  the  branch  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  left  the  river  this  morning  after  driving  9  miles  and  went 
across  rocky  ridge.  Crossed  a  number  of  small  creeks  with  plenty  of 
water,  passed  over  snow  banks  15  feet  deep  with  our  wagons.  Wood 
scarce,  nothing  but  a  few  willows  and  they  green,  grass  scarce.  There 
is  a  large  snowbank  a  few  feet  from  our  tent.  The  boys  killed  6  antelopes 
today. 

Friday,  May  31,  1850:  Drove  26  miles  and  camped  on  the  mountain.  Drove 
9  miles  and  came  to  the  South  Pass  at  10  o'clock,  3V2  miles  farther  came 
to  dry  Sandy,  plenty  of  water  there  now.  This  morning  the  ice  was  1 
inch  thick  on  the  small  ponds,  cold  thundershowers  this  afternoon.  C. 
F.  Ingalls  was  taken  with  a  chill  at  noon  and  is  quite  sick.  Tonight  good 
roads,  grazing  short,  without  wood  or  water  tonight. 

Saturday,  June  1,  1850:  Drove  10  miles  and  camped  on  the  big  Sandy.  This 
morning  drove  1  mile  and  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Salt  Lake  and 
Sublette  cut-off,  5  miles  farther  came  to  the  Little  Sandy.  Busy  times 
now,  the  boys  are  shortening  the  reaches  and  getting  ready  to  leave  here 
at  4:00  to  cross  the  45  mile  desert.  At  4:00  all  hands  ready  and  moving, 
at  11  o'clock  stop  to  feed  our  teams,  at  12  ready  to  start,  drove  until  5 
and  stopped.  Turned  out  our  teams  and  let  them  graze  2  hours  and  then 
started,  got  to  Blue  river  at  10:00  o'clock. 

Sunday,  June  2,  1850:  Got  ready  and  forded  the  river  and  camped  on  the 
west  bank.  On  the  first  day  of  June  we  passed  Freemont  peak,  it  is  north 
of  the  road  some  40  or  50  miles,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  as 
white  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  Snake  Indians  are  plenty 
about  our  camp  tonight.  Grass  good  on  the  bottom  here,  buffalo  chips 
plenty. 

Monday,  June  3,  1850:  Drove  18  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  creek.  Drove 
8  miles  and  came  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Green  river,  went  up  it  2 
miles,  and  forded  it.  Came  across  the  mountain  which  is  very  steep 
and  hard  roads.  We  passed  several  small  streams,  on  one  of  them  was 
a  small  balsam  grove  and  small  poplars.  This  afternoon  I  crossed  a  snow- 
bank which  was  20  feet  deep. 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1850:  Drove  15  miles  and  camped  without  wood  or  water. 
Drove  12  miles  this  forenoon  over  the  hills  and  came  to  Ham's  fork  which 
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we  had  to  ferry.  We  made  a  boat  of  one  of  our  wagon  boxes  and  got 
across  all  safe  and  sound.  This  forenoon  I  was  attacked  with  mountain 
fever. 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1850:  Drove  26  miles  and  camped  on  the  north  bank  of 
Bear  River.  This  forenoon  I  passed  some  pretty  groves  of  balsam  and 
several  poplar  groves.  Roads  very  hilly  this  morning,  good  this  after- 
noon. Came  to  the  river  at  3  P.  M.  Crossed  a  number  of  small  streams 
today. 

Thursday,  June  6,  1850:  Drove  8  miles  and  came  to  the  Thomases  ford 
which  we  have  got  to  ferry  with  our  wagon  box.  The  stream  is  40  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  deep.  Drove  19  miles  this  afternoon  down  the  river 
bottom  and  camped  near  the  river.  Saw  plenty  of  Snake  Indians  for  a 
few  days  past.  There  is  a  camp  of  them  V2  mile  from  here.  Five  of  us 
have  the  mountain  fever  now,  some  getting  better  and  others  just  taking 
it. 

Friday,  June  7,  1850:  Drove  26  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
creek.  This  morning  we  left  the  river  and  drove  over  the  mountains  16 
miles  and  came  to  the  river  valley  again.  At  noon  C.  F.  Ingalls  and  R. 
F.  Adams  divided  all  their  company  traps.  They  have  had  some  words 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  Good  grazing  here,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow.  Tonight  L.  Wasson  left  a  horse  for  wolf  bait. 

Saturday,  June  8,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  creek. 
Drove  2V&  miles  this  morning  and  came  to  Soda  or  Beer  springs,  3V2 
miles  farther  we  came  to  the  fork  of  the  road.  Here  the  river  turns  short 
to  the  left  and  the  Fort  Hall  road  turns  to  the  right.  Here  is  a  new  road 
going  straight  ahead.  We  took  it,  then  12  miles  without  water  over  high 
mountains,  then  came  the  cold  spring  creek  and  over  high  mountains 
to  camp.  Two  of  our  Wisconsin  boys  sick;  W.  Church  and  L.  Wasson,  E. 
Cure,  and  myself  all  have  the  mountain  fever. 

Sunday,  June  9,  1850:  Are  laying  in  camp.  We  are  in  a  beautiful  place  in  a 
valley  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  There  are  several  large  spruce  trees  a  few  feet 
from  our  tent  and  it  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  had  since  we  got  in 
the  mountains.  Washing  and  mending  is  going  on  with  a  rush  today. 
This  afternoon  C.  Badger  was  taken  with  the  fever  and  is  very  sick. 

Monday,  June  10,  1850:  Drove  30  miles  and  camped  at  cold  spring  and  creek. 
This  forenoon  came  up  the  mountains  all  the  time,  at  noon  got  to  the 
summit  and  there  found  a  good  spring  of  cold  water.  In  the  afternoon 
went  down  the  mountains,  crossed  one  creek  at  the  foot  of  them,  good 
roads  as  could  be  on  the  mountains. 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1850:  Drove  33  miles  and  camped  at  the  spring  of  cold 
water  not  very  good.  This  forenoon  we  came  over  high  mountains,  very 
cold  all  day,  this  afternoon  we  had  frequent  thundershowers,  good 
roads  tonight.  I  was  nearly  tired  out  with  the  long  drive  over  the  hills, 
no  water  from  camp  this  morning  until  tonight. 
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Wednesday,  June  12,  1850:  Drove  28  miles  and  camped  on  creek  south  of 
road.  Roads  muddy.  Today  at  noon  we  stopped  near  a  small  creek,  the 
boys  went  and  caught  a  few  trout.  These  were  the  first  food  of  any  kind 
that  I  had  eaten  for  several  days  that  I  could  make  taste  right.  This 
afternoon  came  to  and  forded  Raft  river  and  crossed  the  marsh  to  camp. 

Thursday,  June  13,  1850:  Drove  8  miles  up  Raft  river  and  camped  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  We  ferried  the  river  once  today  and  forded  it 
once.  It  is  a  small  stream  only  about  20  feet  wide  and  from  4  to  6  feet 
deep,  gravel  bottom  and  mud  banks.  We  have  had  frequent  thunder- 
showers  today.  This  morning  3  miles  from  camp  came  into  Fort  Hall  road. 

Friday,  June  14,  1850:  Drove  23  miles  and  camped  at  cold  springs.  This 
forenoon  came  up  this  valley  to  where  we  enter  the  mountains  again.  In 
18  miles  came  to  Salt  Lake  road  this  afternoon.  Rain  and  snow  falls, 
faster  and  faster,  the  mountains  are  covered  white  now,  it  is  very  cold, 
the  roads  muddy  and  hard  today.  I  am  on  the  mend  now. 

Saturday,  June  15,  1850:  Drove  5  miles  and  camped  on  branch  of  Goose 
Creek.  This  morning  the  snow  was  2  inches  deep  when  I  got  up  and 
storming  fast.  It  held  up  a  short  time  and  we  got  ready  and  started.  We 
just  got  started  when  it  began  to  storm  again.  Snow  and  rain  came 
thicker  and  faster  until  12  o'clock,  it  held  up  then.  This  afternoon  there 
have  been  frequent  showers  of  rain  and  snow,  good  grass  and  plenty  of 
wood  here,  pleasant  tonight. 

Sunday,  June  16,  1850:  Drove  22  miles  and  camped  on  branch  of  Goose 
Creek.  Two  miles  down  branch  this  morning  and  came  to  river,  followed 
up  the  south  side  of  it  18  miles,  then  left  it  and  followed  up  a  small 
branch  two  miles  to  camp.  Roads  muddy  and  hard.  The  mountain  tops 
are  covered  with  snow  and  the  sides  with  small  red  cedars;  has  been  like 
this  for  35  miles  back.  This  morning  I  saw  a  first  rate  2  horse  wagon 
that  was  left.  It  would  be  worth  $75.00  in  the  States. 

Monday,  June  17,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  a  fine  stream  of 
water.  Plenty  of  water  all  day,  good  roads,  the  country  leveler  than  of 
late.  This  morning  the  ice  was  V2  inch  thick  on  our  water  pail,  cold 
winds  all  day,  it  snowed  on  the  mountains  so  they  were  white. 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1850:  Drove  22  miles  and  camped  on  small  creek.  Today 
we  came  up  the  1000  Springs  Valley.  This  morning  we  made  15  miles 
before  we  got  breakfast.  At  10  o'clock  we  came  to  the  Hot  Springs,  they 
are  so  hot  that  I  could  not  hold  my  hands  in  it.  For  2  miles  we  had  hard 
roads,  deep  mud  holes,  and  soft  ground,  fine  weather  today.  This  morn- 
ing the  ice  was  one  inch  thick  in  our  water  pail. 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1850:  Drove  28  miles  and  camped  on  the  Kenyon 
bottom.  Made  24  miles  without  anything  but  alkali  water  which  is  so 
strong  it  will  kill  horses.  The  first  water  we  came  to  was  Kenyon  creek 
which  is  the  headwater  of  Morris  river.  Roads  good,  pleasant  weather. 
The  mountains  have  the  appearance  of  winter,  about  5  miles  east  of  us 
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the  snow  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  since  the  year  one,  grass  scarce, 
and  no  wood  tonight. 

Thursday,  June  20,  1850:  Drove  18  miles  and  camped  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Humboldt  or  Morris  river.  Four  miles  from  camp  we  came  to  the 
river  and  ferried  two  branches  of  it  and  forded  the  other  branch.  We 
then  came  down  the  bottom  to  camp,  roads  bad,  grass  scarce,  and  no 
wood.  This  was  the  hottest  day  in  two  weeks. 

Friday,  June  21,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  down  the  river  and  camped  on  the 
west  bank.  This  morning  drove  5  miles  and  came  to  Martin's  fork  and 
forded  it.  It  is  hard  crossing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Beautiful  weather 
and  good  roads,  the  river  bottom  is  sand  and  gravel  and  is  covered  with 
grease  wood  and  small  sagebrush.  Passed  14  wagons  today  which  were 
left  behind. 

Saturday,  June  22,  1850:  Drove  28  miles  and  camped  on  the  mountain  half 
a  mile  from  water  and  that  poor.  This  morning  came  down  the  river 
bottom  5V2  miles  to  the  bluff  and  here  the  road  forks  and  we  took  the 
mountain  road  because  the  river  was  so  high  that  we  would  have  had 
to  ferry  it  4  times  in  about  12  miles.  This  being  the  case  we  took  the 
greenhorn's  cut-off.  About  12  miles  from  the  river  we  came  to  a  small 
creek  of  good  water.  Here  we  saw  the  3  first  Diggers  on  the  road. 

Sunday,  June  23,  1850:  Laid  in  camp,  washed  and  baked  and  got  ready  to 
start  in  the  morning.  This  morning  the  Binghampton  boys  had  some 
words  and  this  afternoon  they  divided  their  traps  and  the  two  Badgers, 
Bigsby,  and  McKune  are  in  one  mess  and  Church,  Cure,  Wasson,  and  C. 
Gaylord  are  in  the  other  mess.  They  went  so  far  dividing  that  they  cut 
their  tent  in  half  which  spoiled  it.  This  is  the  hottest  day  I  have  seen 
this  summer. 

Monday,  June  24,  1850:  Drove  29  miles  and  camped  on  the  river  bottom. 
Drove  12  miles  and  came  to  the  river  bottom  and  came  to  the  river  in 
one  mile  from  the  bluffs.  Last  night  I  was  out  hunting  our  horses  and  went 
to  a  camp  and  the  first  man  I  saw  was  Mr.  Roundy  of  Palestine.  He  is 
packing  one  horse  and  footing  it  thru.  He  has  been  in  company  with  us 
today.  We  came  down  the  river  bottom  all  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  down  river  bottom  and  camped  on 
river  bank.  This  morning  at  7  miles  we  came  to  bank  of  river  then  left 
river  and  in  17  miles  came  to  river  again,  then  down  river  1  mile  to 
camp.  This  day  we  suffered  for  water  for  stock  and  to  drink.  It  was 
very  hot  and  dusty  today.  We  had  to  go  over  the  river  to  cut  grass  for 
our  horses  tonight.  This  afternoon  we  left  the  Sawyer  mare  tired  out 
by  the  long  journey  and  hard  driving.  Last  night  I  and  Simon  Badger 
took  what  we  call  the  Greenhorn's  cut-off,  we  saved  4  miles  travel  but 
had  to  swim  the  river  twice  and  travel  thru  mountain  rye  as  high  as  our 
heads  about  3  miles.  This  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  I  have  seen  on 
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the  road.  Meat  and  flour  are  scarce,  the  packers  have  gone  to  killing 
their  horses  and  eating  them  about  30  miles  behind  us. 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1850:  Drove  29  miles  and  camped  on  bank  of  river. 
Sand  and  dust  deep  the  first  10  miles  today.  Five  miles  on  came  to  the 
Sulphur  Springs.  At  noon  we  had  to  cross  the  river  and  cut  grass  for 
stock.  This  afternoon  Nance  gave  out  and  we  had  to  put  one  of  Church's 
horses  to  draw  us  into  camp.  Doc  left  us  this  morning  and  we  have 
not  seen  him  since. 

Thursday,  June  27,  1850:  Drove  20  miles  down  the  river  and  camped  on 
river  bank.  This  morning  drove  2  miles  and  came  up  with  the  doctor. 
This  noon  Mr.  Crumby  and  R.  F.  Adams  threw  their  guns  away  and  we 
threw  away  one  buffalo  robe  and  a  number  of  other  small  traps  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  C.  Gaylord  threw  his  wagon  away  and  put  his  load  on 
W.  Church's.  Mr.  Hulbert  threw  away  one  of  his  wagons  this  morning. 

Friday,  June  28,  1850:  Drove  18  miles  over  sandy,  hard  roads  and  camped 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Today  we  have  seen  most  wagons  and  harness 
thrown  away  than  we  passed  any  day  yet.  There  was  in  one  place  5  good 
leather  trunks  and  several  tents.  Other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
It  is  very  hot  weather  and  the  dust  is  so  bad  that  it  is  enough  to  kill  man 
or  beast,  snow  plenty  on  the  mountains. 

Saturday,  June  29,  1850:  Drove  20  miles  and  camped  on  bank  of  river.  This 
morning  we  left  the  river  14  miles.  This  is  the  last  Mormon  crossing  at 
the  big  bend  of  the  river.  The  river  is  10  ft.  higher  than  it  was.  One 
month  later  than  this  we  would  have  had  to  come  a  new  road  all  the 
way  down  to  here.  One  mile  up  the  river  is  the  junction  of  the  Feather 
river  road.  Last  week  there  were  40  men  perished  by  getting  on  this 
track.  Men  are  killing  and  eating  their  horses  and  mules.  These  I  call 
hard  times  and  plenty  to  do.  We  have  to  cross  the  river  to  get  grass 
and  then  it  is  scarce. 

Sunday,  June  30,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  near  river.  One  mile 
from  the  road.  This  morning  4  miles  down  the  river  bank  then  left  the 
river  and  in  14  miles  came  to  the  river  again.  There  we  got  some  grass 
and  willows  for  our  stock.  Here  a  young  man  was  drowned  on  the  29th. 
Here  we  saw  3  men  drying  horse  beef.  We  stayed  here  until  near  sunset 
and  then  drove  a  short  time  tonight.  I  am  on  guard  until  past  12:00. 

Monday,  July  1,  1850:  Drove  18  miles  and  camped  without  water.  Some 
grass  tonight.  This  barren  land.  This  morning  left  the  river  and  in  5 
miles  came  to  river  again.  Here  we  left  the  river  and  in  10  miles  came 
to  cold  springs  in  creek  bottom.  This  is  as  hot  a  day  as  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  This  morning  too  Mr.  Crumby  and  C.  Gaylord  took  a  ten-mile 
cut-off  on  foot  and  the  teams  going  the  road  traveled  15  miles.  It  was  so 
hot  that  we  suffered  for  water  before  reaching  the  road.  The  dust  is 
from  3  to  5  inches  deep  in  the  traveled  tracks.  Tonight  we  have  17  sick 
horses  in  our  company. 
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Tuesday,  July  2,  1850:  Stayed  in  camp  and  cut  grass  and  got  it  ready  for 
the  desert.  We  had  to  go  from  1  to  3  miles  for  grass,  then  cut  it  with  a 
knife,  and  pack  it  to  camp  on  our  backs.  We  are  about  6  miles  from  Grass 
Slough  where  they  made  ready  for  the  desert.  Our  boys  have  gone  there 
to  recruit  their  horses.  Tonight  Mr.  Lonson  of  Melugin  Grove  came  to 
our  camp  and  is  going  to  wait  and  cross  with  us  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Mr.  Crumby  has  very  sore  eyes  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1850:  Lay  in  camp  and  washed  and  baked.  Cooked  our 
rations  for  crossing  the  desert.  We  intend  leaving  here  tonight  at  4 
o'clock.  Our  horses  are  getting  better  today  and  some  of  them  may  live 
through  to  the  diggings  with  good  food  and  water.  This  is  a  very  hot  day 
and  the  teams  are  giving  out  already.  I  act  as  cook  for  our  mess  and  R. 
McKune  for  the  Binghampton  mess.  Busy  times  here  today,  I  tell  you. 
Got  ready  and  left  camp  at  6:00  and  drove  21  miles  to  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  3  miles  from  the  Sink.  We  came  the  first  12  miles  and  fed  our 
teams.  I  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  one  hour  which  was  a  treat  for 
me.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  any  of  the  Sink.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  pond  as  we  view  it  from  here.  We  are  out  of  bacon 
and  flour  and  hard  bread,  rather  short  of  rations. 

Thursday,  July  4,  1850:  Got  into  camp  at  6  in  the  morning  and  intend  stay- 
ing here  until  3  this  afternoon  and  then  start  across  the  big  desert.  The 
water  is  salt  and  sulphur  but  we  have  to  drink  it  and  give  it  to  the  horses. 
We  are  3  miles  from  the  Great  Desert  now.  We  have  come  378  miles 
since  we  first  struck  the  headwaters  of  the  Humboldt  and  here  we  are 
where  the  river  gradually  settles  into  the  sand  and  is  lost  to  sight.  We 
got  ready  to  leave  camp  at  2  this  afternoon  to  cross  the  desert.  We  got 
to  the  Hot  Springs  at  11  in  the  evening  and  stayed  there  two  hours.  They 
are  26  miles  in  the  desert.  At  sunrise  we  stopped  and  fed  our  horses  and 
then  came  on  about  9  miles,  left  our  wagon  and  came  to  the  river.  Salmon 
Trout  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Met  some  Indians 

9  miles  from  the  river  with  water  for  us  to  drink.  We  suffered  for  water 
coming  through  this  50  miles  desert  without  water  or  grass.  We  left 
Nance  at  the  Sulphur  Springs.  Now  we  have  2  horses  and  they  are  about 
used  up. 

Friday,  July  5,  1850:  We  got  to  the  river  at  10  and  stayed  here  until  6  in 
the  afternoon.  Then  M.  Crumby  and  myself  went  out  to  get  our  wagon 

10  miles  from  the  river.  This  ten  miles  sandy,  hard  road  and  we  did  not 
get  back  until  near  midnight,  then  got  into  camp  tired  and  hungry.  The 
natives  have  plenty  of  fish  to  trade  for  clothing.  The  river  is  lined  with 
willows  and  there  are  cottonwoods  on  its  banks.  These  are  very  pleasing 
to  the  sight. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1850:  Laid  in  camp  all  day  and  recruited  ourselves  and 
stock.  C.  Badger  swapped  ponies  with  one  of  the  natives  of  this  valley.  We 
got  some  currants  of  the  Redskins  and  some  of  the  boys  got  some  trout. 
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Here  the  road  crosses  the  river  but  the  water  is  so  high  we  intend  to  look 
out  for  a  new  route.  We  are  the  first  teams  that  have  come  on  this  route 
this  year.  All  of  the  first  teams  went  on  the  Carson  river  road,  leaving 
this  2  miles  this  side  of  the  Sulphur  Springs.  It  is  said  to  be  25  miles 
south  of  this  place.  It  is  the  place  J.  Farwell  left  his  wagon  last  year. 
Some  of  its  fragments  are  in  camp  here.  They  lost  great  numbers  of 
cattle  last  year. 

Sunday,  July  7,  1850:  Drove  15  miles  and  camped  on  the  river.  We  make  a 
road  as  we  go  over  the  mountains.  We  came  to  the  river  once  in  the 
morning,  about  ten.  Then  left  the  river  and  came  over  high  mountains 
this  afternoon.  We  came  through  deep  canyons  IVa  miles  long.  Here  we 
have  to  pick  the  stones  from  the  sides  so  we  can  get  through.  One  place 
there  was  a  square  jag  in  the  rocks  and  we  had  to  lift  our  wagons  by 
hand.  On  another  place  we  had  to  take  off  our  teams  and  draw  our 
wagons  by  hand  90  ft.  In  that  distance  we  had  to  raise  them  18  ft.  At 
this  place  the  rocks  were  180  ft.  high  and  almost  perpendicular. 

Monday,  July  8,  1850:  Drove  10  miles  over  the  mountains  and  camped  on 
river  bank.  This  morning  Doc  went  hunting  and  I  went  to  pick  currants. 
I  came  up  the  river  all  day  this  afternoon  and  went  out  fishing.  I  got 
one  salmon  trout  that  weighs  l1/^  pounds.  Tonight  we  came  on  short 
rations.  We  have  not  more  than  rations  for  3  days  and  short  at  that.  This 
is  a  trying  time  with  some  of  the  company.  Good  grass  and  the  best  water 

1  ever  saw  in  so  large  a  stream  as  this  is  here.  The  river  is  about  8  rods 
wide  and  4  to  6  ft.  deep.  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  I  have  spent  this 
summer. 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1850:  We  made  pack  saddles  and  I  got  ready  to  pack.  We 
sold  our  wagon  for  one  pint  of  rice  and  1  quart  of  parched  corn  meal  and 

2  lbs.  of  bacon.  C.  Ingalls  and  the  Badger  boys  and  Doc  and  Crumby 
all  went  into  the  packing  and  got  ready  to  start  at  half  past  two.  In  the 
afternoon  came  5  miles  and  camped  in  a  pleasant  valley.  There  are  snow- 
capped mountains  about  20  miles  ahead. 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1850:  Drove  25  miles  and  camped  on  the  river  at  the 
upper  ford.  This  morning  got  ready  to  start  at  sunrise  and  when  we  were 
nearly  ready  to  start,  we  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  driven  off  4 
horses.  Only  one  that  belonged  to  our  company  and  that  was  Chester 
Badger's.  We  found  where  they  had  run  them  off.  In  10  miles  from  camp 
we  came  to  the  river  again.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  June  berries  and 
currants.  Today  we  came  over  high  hills,  rocks,  and  ledges.  We  came  on 
the  old  road  by  the  short  distance  today.  Half  a  mile  before  we  got  to 
camp  we  entered  a  forest  of  pine  timber.  The  Diggers  are  a  sly,  thievish 
pack  of  beings.  They  will  watch  you  all  day  and  at  night  they  will  steal 
your  stock  if  you  do  not  watch  them  very  close.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
place.  Fine  weather  and  a  cool  breeze  today. 

Thursday,  July  11,  1850:  Drove  26  miles  and  camped  on  the  river  bottom. 
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This  morning  we  got  ready  and  forded  the  river  and  came  over  the 
mountains  through  the  pine  forest  all  day.  After  traveling  12  miles  we 
came  to  a  large  creek  which  we  had  to  swim.  Six  miles  from  there  we 
came  to  one  more  creek  but  not  so  large.  Here  I  waded  it  and  it  came  up 
to  my  arm  pits.  Good  roads  and  plenty  of  clover  for  the  horses. 

Friday,  July  12,  1850:  Came  35  miles  and  camped  on  Bear  river  without 
any  grass  for  our  horses.  Three  miles  from  camp  this  morning  we  came 
to  where  the  Donnor  party  perished  in  the  winter  of  1846.  Here  were  a 
few  small  cabins  and  a  bunch  of  spruce  timber.  They  were  late  in  the 
season  and  got  snowed  in  and  starved  to  death.  There  were  12  women  and 
40  men  who  came  to  a  most  horrible  death  there.  In  9  miles  from  this  we 
came  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  We  came  7  miles  up  steep  mountains 
where  the  snow  is  from  10  to  100  ft.  deep.  I  passed  over  snow  90  ft.  deep 
with  my  pack  horse.  Two  miles  down  steep  mountains  we  came  to  a  creek 
bottom  2  miles  in  length,  at  the  west  end  of  which  we  baited  our  stock 
and  got  a  little  dinner.  14  miles  down  steep  mountains  to  Bear  river.  This 
14  miles  is  the  roughest  road  I  ever  saw  any  place.  Soon  after  we  came 
to  the  river  and  had  to  ford  it.  One  mile  farther  down  came  to  another 
ford,  crossed  and  came  down  river  bottom  and  over  a  high  bluff  to  camp 
5  miles  from  where  we  first  struck  it.  Splendid  timber,  white  and  yellow 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  and  tamarack.  It  is  a  thick  forest. 

Saturday,  July  13,  1850:  Started  at  sunrise,  came  5  miles  to  good  feed,  and 
stopped  for  the  day.  In  2  hrs.  the  Badger  boys  left  us  and  went  on,  as 
we  are  all  of  us  on  our  last  day's  rations.  We  were  all  getting  ready  to 
go  hunting  when  a  fine  ox  came  into  the  opening.  We  gave  chase  and 
17  shots  knocked  him  down.  We  just  got  to  him  when  3  miners  came  in 
full  pursuit  of  him.  They  said  it  was  an  ox  that  strayed  last  summer 
and  had  got  so  wild  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  There  were 
23  of  us  had  to  have  a  share  of  him.  He  was  very  fat  and  weighed  between 
700  and  800  lbs.  We  got  him  dressed  and  in  the  afternoon  got  ready  and 
cured  a  portion  of  it  to  take  to  our  place  of  stopping  for  a  few  days.  We 
are  now  within  4  miles  of  3  companies  of  miners.  They  are  not  doing  any- 
thing at  present  but  are  waiting  for  the  river  to  fall. 

Sunday,  July  14,  1850:  Laid  in  camp.  I  am  quite  unwell  today.  C.  Gaylord, 
L.  Wasson,  E.  Cure,  and  W.  Church  are  going  on  about  6  miles  tonight 
to  a  trading  post. 

Monday,  July  15,  1850:  Drove  6  miles  and  camped  in  Bear  Valley.  Here 
is  a  little  so-called  trading  post.  They  have  a  little  flour  and  a  very  little 
bacon  and  brandy  and  wine  at  50c  a  drink.  I  am  in  camp  this  afternoon 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  have  gone  prospecting  for  gold  dust  on  the  south 
Yuba.  About  6  miles  from  camp  we  have  plenty  of  grazing  in  the  valley 
with  the  best  of  clover.  Fine  weather  today. 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1850:  Stayed  in  the  valley. 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1850:  Went  out  prospecting  on  south  Yuba. 
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Thursday,  July  18,  1850:  Prospected  all  day. 

Friday,  July  19,  1850:  Came  back  to  the  valley. 

Saturday,  July  20,  1850:  Laid  in  camp  and  washed  and  baked. 

Sunday,  July  21,  1850:  Stayed  in  camp. 

Monday,  July  22,  1850:  Started  and  went  to  Kenyonville  on  south  Yuba. 

Stayed  with  the  Badger  boys. 
Tuesday,  July  23,  1850:  Came  down  to  Washington  City,  then  went  over 

to  Poor  Man's  Creek  and  stayed  all  night. 
Wednesday,  July  24,  1850:  Came  back  on  the  Yuba  and  came  down  to  the 

Sincanaty  Bar.  Stayed  with  T.  Dexter. 
Thursday,  July  25,  1850:  Went  to  Nevada  City  on  Deer  creek  and  started 

back  for  Bear  valley. 
Friday,  July  26,  1850:  Went  to  valley. 
Saturday,  July  27,  1850:  Laid  in  camp. 
Sunday,  July  28,   1850:  Left  the  valley  and  came  to  Washington  on  the 

South  Yuba. 

it        &        ti 
9a  9Jt  Jhsm  Jhcdt? 

In  1888  a  tornado  roared  through  the  country  north  of  Amboy,  like  an 
elephant's  trunk  swirling  in  the  sky,  and  caused  a  great  amount  of  damage 
to  both  man  and  property. 

*  *         * 

Fred  Dutcher  once  lighted  his  cigar  with  a  ten-dollar  bill  that  he  owed 
somebody,  then  took  out  another  and  paid  the  debt. 

*  *         ♦ 

Fred  Dutcher  built  the  first  brick  building  in  Amboy  on  the  corner 
where  the  pool-room  now  is. 

*  *         * 

Truman  Robbins,  the  night  watchman,  ignited  the  distillery  at  Rocky 
Ford  in  protest  against  liquor. 

*  *         # 

A  pipe-line  ran  through  Green  River,  past  Glen  Thompson's  farm,  and 
drained  off  part  of  the  whisky  from  the  Rocky  Ford  distillery  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  revenue. 

*  *         * 

Williams  Robbins,  Chauncy's  father,  was  a  genius  at  mathematics  when 
a  boy. 

*  *         * 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OF  AMBOY  TOWNSHIP 

Date  of  Place  of 

Settlement  Name  Origin 

1835 John  Dexter Canada 

1835 John  S.  Sawyer Ohio 

1835 _L.  C.  Sawyer  Ohio 

1936 James  Doan Michigan 

1936 Ben  Wasson New  York 

1837 . _  A.  B.  Searls  New  York 

1837.-.-  _C.  Badger New  York 

1837 .James  Blair New  York 

1837 John  Doan  _____  Michigan 

1938 .Martin  Wright 

1839  E.  M.  Blair  New  York 

1839 .....  W.  Badger  _____  New  York 

1840 ....  ___  C.  F.  Bridgman  __.  New  York 

1840 __.E.  R.  Bridgman ...  New  York 

1841 J.  Doan .....    North  Carolina 

1841 P.  Mead Ireland 

1842 H.  C.  Shaw New  York 

1843 Nathaniel  Lewis Pennsylvania 

1844  __A.  W.  Crombie New  Hampshire 

1844  ______  F.  F.  Northway New  York 

1844  F.  H.  Northway Vermont 

1844 D.  Searls New  York 

1845  W.  F.  Bixby New  York 

1845 Hale  Bros 

1845 J.  Lewis  Pennsylvania 

1845 A.  Morgan Ohio 

1845 R.  P.  Treadwell Pennsylvania 

1848 H.  E.  Badger New  York 

1848.  D.  H.  Crocker..  New  York 

1849  A.  Flatt  .Canada 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OF  AMBOY  TOWNSHIP 

Date  of  Place  of 

Settlement  Name  Origin 

1849 Mrs.  E.  Harvey  ...  Ireland 

1849 C.  M.  Robbins .. .-  New  York 

1849 J.  B.  Strickland.-.:  New  York 

1851 E.  J.  Stone Connecticut 

1851 N.  L.  Stone New  York 

1852 J.  Eich Germany 

1854 N.  Burnham New  Hampshire 

1854 R.  D.  Pieronnet England 

1854 J.  H.  Preston New  York 

1855 Buchholz Germany 

1855 D.  Petticrew Ohio 

1855 J.  B.  Tuttle New  York 

1855  __  A.  H.  Wooster.  New  York 

1855 E.  Woodbridge Pennsylvania 

1856  P.  Battles ......Massachusetts 

1856 D.  Edson Pennsylvania 

1856 G.  P.  Finch Connecticut 

1856 J.  Stephens......  England 

1857 T.  B.  Fisher Pennsylvania 

1857 J.  T.  Sackett..  Connecticut 

I860......  ______ R.  E.  Blunt New  York 

1864.....  W.  I.  Fish New  York 

1865 D.  Calkins Massachusetts 

1865 J.  M.  Thompson  Ireland 

1867 T.  J.  Mackey ...  Pennsylvania 

1869 C.  Benedict Connecticut 

1869 A.  Fenner Germany 

1870 H.  B.  Root Massachusetts 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OF  AMBOY  CITY 

Date  of  Place  of 

Settlement                           Name  Origin 

1838___...  __S.  Badger New  York 

1838 John  Church New  York 

1838 .____.  F.  W.  Dutcher....  Connecticut 

1840 C.  F.  Lynn Maine 

1840 Cyrus  Davis  &  Son New  Hampshire 

1841 Joseph  Farwell 

1842 C.  E.  Ives Illinois 

1842 Ira  W.  Lewis New  York 

1842 Joseph  Appleton New  Hampshire 

1842 L.  C.  Wheat ....  New  York 

1846 Seth  Holmes  ...     

1852 C.  Allen New  York 

1853 Isaac  Edwards England 

1853 M.  Egan Ireland 

1853 J.  B.  Graves New  York 

1854 L.  Bourne Massachusetts 

1854 C.  H.  Ives Massachusetts 

1854 W.  E.  Ives New  York 

1854 J.  Jackson Germany 

1854 A.  Kinyon New  York 

1854 J.  Little Maine 

1854 R.  H.  Mellon Massachusetts 

1854 C.  D.  Vaughan New  York 

1854 A.  E.  Wilcox New  York 

1855 Phillip  Flach Germany 

1855 J.  Klein Germany 

1855 W.  C.  Mellon Massachusetts 

1855 J.  Rosebrugh New  York 

1856 W.  B.  Andruss ....  New  York 

1856 J.  M.  Arnold Ohio 

1856 C.  M.  Butler New  York 

1856 J.  B.  Adams Pennsylvania 

1856 B.  B.  Howard New  York 

1856 J.  C.  Jacobs Ohio 

1856 M.  Maus  ...  Germany 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OF  AMBOY  CITY 


Dale  of 
Settlement 

1856 

1856. 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1858 

1859 ..... 

1859. 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1869 

1870 

1870 

1871. 
1871 


A. 

J. 

C. 

E. 

A. 

B. 

.J. 

C. 

I. 

C. 

A. 

J. 

B. 

H. 

B. 

J. 

J. 

W 

V. 

-N. 

E. 

C. 

R. 

J. 

_M, 

_W, 

J. 

_E. 

_.L. 

G. 

G. 

_S. 

H. 

.A. 

L. 


Place  of 
Name  Origin 

W.  Spaffard ....       New  York 

T.  Tait New  York 

Chapin New  York 

E.  Chase Rhode  Island 

Ersfeld Germany 

R.  Hawkes Pennsylvania 

Isaacs New  York 

P.  Miller New  York 

R.  Patterson Ohio 

M.  Thayer New  York 

Tooker Ohio 

A.  Walter Germany 

H.  Trusdell New  Jersey 

H.  Beals New  York 

Faessler Germany 

H.  Sindlinger Germany 

B.  Felker Maryland 

.  Parker Kentucky 

Weintz Germany 

H.  Ryan Pennsylvania 

R.  Travers Ireland 

W.  Demming New  York 

W.  Gridley New  York 

Hines Pennsylvania 

Rice Ireland 

Blackman Germany 

R.  Corbus Ohio 

C.  Gridley New  York 

Hegert Germany 

A.  Demming Massachusetts 

Ryan Pennsylvania 

Isaacs New  York 

Metz Germany 

Barth Germany 

L.  Bossford Maine 
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THIS  THRILLING  LOVE  TALE 

MADE  BIG  NEWS  HERE  IN  1887; 

RATED  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


The  following  account  is  excerpts 
from  a  story  which  appeared  in  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  of  Feb.  3, 
1887.  Readers  will  certainly  be  inter- 
ested in  the  style  of  this  old-time 
feature.  We  think  the  author  must 
have  just  finished  reading  Washing- 
ton Irving's  "The  Spector  Bride- 
groom"— as  well  as  noting  the  meth- 
od of  breaking  up  paragraphs  with 
subheads  that  are  part  of  the  text. 
The  clipping  has  been  kept  in  Les- 
lie Long's  scrapbook. 

KNAVE  OF  HEARTS 
How  He  Proved  to  be  Trump 
In  Amboy,  Illinois 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECT- 
ABLE ELOPEMENTS  OF  THE 
SEASON 
(Special  to  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE) 
Amboy,   111.,  Feb.   2.— This  flour- 
ishing little  town  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Road  was  recently  thrown  into 
quite  a  flutter  on  account  of  a  run- 
away match,  which  besides  adding 
another  instance  to  the  many  which 
have  verified  the  saying  that  "Love 
Laughs   at   Locksmiths,"   is   fraught 
with    such    romantic    and    melodra- 
matic incidents  as  to  make  it  spe- 
cially worthy  of  notice.  Among  the 
prominent  old  residents  in  this  town 
none  is  better  known  or  more  re- 
spected than 

MR.  A.  H.  WORSTER 

who  is  the  representative  here  of  one 
or  two  fire  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Though  his  business  was  of 


a  kind  that  led  him  into  relations 
with  a  large  number  of  citizens,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that 
he  has  been  elevated  to  fame,  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  notoriety  being 
the  recent  clandestine  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Miss  Estella  Worster,  a 
prepossessing  and  pertinacious 
young  lady  of  17  years  of  age.  For 
some  time  past,  how  long  the  young 
lady  herself  knows  best,  she  had 
been  indulging  in  correspondence, 
all  the  sweeter  because  strictly  sec- 
ret, with  a  young  man  of  the  town 
named 

CHARLES  LONG 

Why  the  parents  should  have  op- 
posed the  advances  of  young  Long 
so  strenuously  is  not  known,  as  he 
is  a  respectable  young  fellow,  but 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
wean  the  young  lady  from  her  love, 
her  parents  sent  her  away  to  school 
for  three  months  last  winter,  and 
when  she  returned  they  were  happy 
to  perceive  that  she  neither  spoke  of 
nor  seemed  to  take  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  her  lover,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  hearts  they  consented 
to  her  plea  not  to  be  sent  back  again. 
Miss  Stella  seemed  quite  oblivious 
of  her  Charley  Long,  who  seemed 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  young 
lady.  Recent  developments,  however, 
show  that  instead  of  declining,  the 
intimacy,  fanned  by  the  kind  office^ 
of  friends,  who,  unknown  to  the  par- 
ents of  Stella,  carried  letters  to  and 
from  the  lovers,  increased  daily,  and 
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was  a  matter  of  interesting  village 
gossip  to  all  but  the  parties  most 
interested. 

THE  DENOUNCEMENT 

however,  was  close  at  hand.  One 
evening  last  week,  it  seems,  while 
Mr.  Worster  was  cutting  up  some 
meat  in  the  cellar  and  Mrs.  Worster 
was  working  at  her  sewing  machine, 
Miss  Stella  quietly  went  unnoticed 
to  her  room,  and  hastily  selected 
three  of  her  best  dresses,  and  other 
articles  of  wear  sufficient  for  a  run- 
away trousseau  and  met  her  lover 
at  the  chosen  spot.  The  couple  then 
procured  a  vehicle,  in  which  they 
drove  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  sister  of 
Long  at  LaMoille.  Meanwhile  old 
Worster  had  got  through  cutting 
meat  and  Mrs.  W.  had  let  down  the 
cover  on  her  sewing  machine  for  the 


night,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
they  discovered  that  Stella  was  miss- 
ing. Until  late  in  the  evening  they 
awaited  her  return  and  when  the 
late  hours  of  the  night  approached 
they  became  alarmed  and  excited. 
Charles  Worster,  the  brother,  com- 
ing home  in  the  midst  of  the  bother, 
rushed  for  his  revolver  and  shot- 
gun, and,  mounted  upon  his  horse, 
rode  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the 
village,  alternately  shouting  threats 
against  Charley  Long  and  discharg- 
ing his  revolver  and  gun.  What  fur- 
ther developments  may  arise  is  not 
yet  known.  The  happy  couple  are 
still  at  the  sister  of  the  young  fel- 
low at  LaMoille,  but  all  Amboy  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  only  thing  left 
is  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Worsters  on  the 
husband  and  bride. 


i* 


ft 


* 


July  4,   1912 

Forty   years   ago    Independence   Day   meant   more   than    shooting    off   a   few    firecrackers. 
Ladies, — hold  your  hats — and  your  umbrellas! 
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fioam  JsIIa  0$  gkumA  Qn  Old  (bay* 

(Old  settlers  from  the  territory  surrounding  Amboy  gathered  for  a 
picnic  back  in  1899  on  the  ground  that  is  now  the  Amboy  city  park.  A 
splendid  program  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  which  included  an  address 
by  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,  then  congressman  from  this  district.  Another  high  spot 
on  the  program  was  a  poem  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Warren 
H.  Badger,  long  a  resident  of  Amboy,  who  is  now  living  in  Dixon.  It  was 
designed  to  call  up  youthful  memories  of  the  then  "Old  Timers."  Time 
has  not  dimmed  its  charm,  and  it  now  serves  the  double  purpose  of  re- 
calling that  old  settlers'  meeting,  and  recounting  in  verse  something  of  the 
history  and  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Lee  County.  It  is  printed 
below  just  as  given  by  Mr.  Badger's  daughter,  Lucy,  back  in  1899  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  pleasant  reminder  to  some  of  those  who  were 
present.) 


THE 

flowers    were    all 


in 


The    prairie 

bloom, 
They  breathed  the   fragrant  air   of 

June, 
When  out  upon  the  startled  plain 
Like   lightning   showers    of   driving 

rain 
Burst   murderous   Fox   and   treach- 
erous Sacs 
With  sharpened  spear  and 

battle-ax, 
Defied  the  treaties  they  had  made 
And  raised  once  more  the 

murderous  blade. 
With  eagle  plumes  and  well-filled 

quiver 
They  left  behind  the  mighty  river, 
Which,  stretching  out  its  silvery 

chain, 
So  clearly  marked  their  own  domain. 
Who  knows  what  slumbering  dreams 

of  power 
Awoke  in  Blackhawk's  brain  that 

hour? 
Who  knows  what  hopes  had  lured 

him  on 
To  this  wild  venture  just  begun? 


PIONEERS 

Some  say  deep  wrongs  that 

unredressed 
Had  on  his  glowing  mind  impressed 
Desire  for  vengeance  and  for  fame— 
The  glories  of  a  warrior's  name. 
In  the  rapid  march  they  passed 

before 
Their  friend  Nachusa's  cabin  door, 
Like  swollen  river  rushing  on 
They  sped  to  join  their  allies  strong, 
In  swift  pursuit,  with  broken  ranks, 
Came  Atkinson  along  the  banks 
Of  rocks  whose  base  the  river 

sweeps, 
And  Dixon's  ferry  soon  is  reached. 
And  here  the  army  formed  anew 
Of  volunteers  and  soldiers  grew 
To  large  proportions,  till  at  last 
All  fear  of  Blackhawk's  band  was 

passed. 
Let's  pause  to  muse  a  moment  here, 
Historic  spot  so  doubly  dear, 
Lee  County's  borders  once  have 

been 
The  camping  ground  of  mighty 

men. 
Here  Lincoln,  martyred  president, 
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To  these  wild  plains  a  glory  lent, 
Which  ruthless  time  cannot  efface 
While  lives  on  scion  of  our  race. 
Here  on  these  grounds  young  Davis 

stood 
Ere  treason's  virus  fired  his  blood. 
A  brilliant  mind — oh  cruel  fate! 
A  genius  fused  to  bitter  hate. 
Here  Taylor  lofty  courage  brought, 
And  hope  and  cheer  to  all,  unsought, 
Whose  motto,  "Duty,"  where  ere 

sent, 
Make  him  the  nation's  president. 
Here  Anderson,  courageous  soul, 
When  treason  beat  its  dire  long 

roll, 
Flung  to  the  breeze  on  Sumpter's 

Heights, 
Undimmed,  unsullied,  the  Stars  and 

Stripes. 
Now  to  the  work  they  had  in  hand, 
Each  led  a  noble  patriot  band. 
The  savage  brave  was  soon  to  feel 
The  keenness  of  white  man's  steel, 
And  John  Dement,  Lee  County's 

pride, 
At  Kellogg's  Grove  defied  the  tide 
Of  savage  onslaught,  forced  it  back, 
Defeated,  broken  in  its  track. 
As  the  awful  drama's  o'er 
And  broken  on  Wisconsin's  shore, 
The  mighty  chieftain's  scattered 

band 
Gave  up  for  aye  these  prairie  lands. 
The  prairie  schooner's  whitened 

sails 
Are  filled  with  ever  freshening 

gales 
Her  prow  is  pointed  to  the  West, 
The  new,  the  promised  land  of  rest. 


They  anchored  here  beside  the 

streams, 
The  cabins  built  of  unhewn  beams, 
On  wooden  hinges  hangs  the  door, 
While  gleams  within  the  puncheon 

floor, 
The  fireplace  is  deep  and  wide, 
With  sticks  of  mud-cemented  side; 
Its  roofing,  with  sappling  straight 

and  strong 
To  hold  the  weight  of  turf  upon. 
Oh  memory!  What  a  store  she  brings 
When  love  sweeps  o'er  the  silvery 

string 
Of  harp  forever  planted  here 
In  cabin  home  of  pioneer. 
Here  nested  on  a  treeless  plain, 
The  summer  sun  and  driving  rain 
With  unrelenting  force  beats  around 
As  if  to  tear  it  from  the  ground. 
'Neath  winter's  storms  and  summer's 

sun 
Our  father's  hardy  race  was  run — 
They  toiled,  they  struggled,  they 

endured. 
And  never  recompense  secured. 
Our  mothers — who  can  lift  the  veil, 
What  gifted  pen  can  tell  the  tale 
Of  lonely  hardship  and  of  grief 
And  patiently  bore  with  no  relief? 
A  lonely  life,  with  neighbors  few, 
They  toiled  to  make  the  world  anew 
They  lived  to  scatter  love,  and  bless 
A  rugged  wild  with  gentleness. 
Oh,  heroes  of  that  great  crusade, 
The  Pioneers!  Your  lives  were  made 
The  stepping  stones  to  noble  deeds 
In  manhood  and  our  country's  needs, 
When  treason  raised  rebellious 

hand 
Against  the  bulwarks  of  our  land. 
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(In  1908  W.  L.  Warriner,  living  in  Kansas,  wrote  a  poem  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Amboy  Journal  asking  for  the  whereabouts  of  his  childhood 
playmates.  Later  Frank  Edwards  answered  him  in  rhyme.) 

WHERE  SOME  OF  YOUR 
PLAYMATES  ARE 


WHERE  ARE  MY  PLAYMATES? 

What  has  become  of  the  Badger  boys, 
Who  live  so  near  the  mill? 

And  what  has  become  of  the  Arnold 
boys, 
Way  out  on  Temperance  Hill? 

What  has  become  of  the  Lyman  boys, 
Those  jolly  courteous  lads? 

And     what     has     become     of     the 
Vaughan  boys 
Who  knew  all  the  latest  fads? 

Where  is  Naoma  Carter, 

Who  knew  her  lessons  so  well? 

And  where  is  Lizzie  Little, 
Prettier  than  I  can  tell? 

What  has  become   of  the   Edwards 
boys, 
Those     good     Scotch     boys,     you 
know? 
And  where  are  all  the  Cuthbertsons, 
I'd  like  to  see  them  so? 

I'd  like  to  see  the  Jacobs  boys, 
Will  Wooster  and  all  the  rest. 

But  I'd  like  to  see— I'll  never  tell— 
The  fairest  and  the  best. 

Many  years  have  passed  away, 
Since  I  saw  them  long  ago, 

And  yet  they  may  be  living  yet, 
Or  sleeping  'neath  the  snow. 


me 


And    I'd   like    someone    to    tell 
Of  these  and  many  more, 

And  I'd  like  to  meet  them  all 

When  we  reach  the  golden  shore. 
— W.  L.  Warriner,  Topeka. 


(A  reply  to  Will  Warriner) 

You  ask  about  the  Badger  boys 
Who  lived  so  near  the  mill; 

Both  are  alive  and  doing  well — 
They  live  in  the  same  place  still. 

And   what   became    of   the    Arnold 
boys, 
Way  out  on  Temperance  Hill; 
Well,    Frank's    a    farmer    north    of 
town, 
And  Ed's  a-clerking  still. 

And    what   became    of    the   Lyman 
boys, 

Each  a  jolly  courteous  lad; 
Both  are  dead,  the  dear,  good  boys, 

To  relate  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  what  became  of  the  Vaughan 
boys, 
Who  knew  all  the  latest  fads; 
They're  successful  Amboy  business- 
men 
And  both  of  them  are  dads. 

You  asked  for  Naoma  Carter, 
Who  knew  her  lessons  well; 

She  moved  from  here  to  Nebraska, 
But  in  Chicago  now  does  dwell. 

And  as  for  the  Edwards  boys, 
Those     good     Scotch    boys,     you 
know; 

They're   robust  fellows,   every  one, 
Each  weighs  a  ton — or  so. 

And  there  is  Lizzie  Little, 
Prettier  than  you  can  tell; 
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Her  name  has  not  been  changed  as 

yet, 

And  in  Amboy  she  does  dwell. 

As  for  the  Cuthbertsons, 
You'd  like  to  see  so  well; 

The    boys    are    scattered   here    and 
there — 
Their  location  I  cannot  tell. 

You'd  like  to  see  the  Jacobs  boys, 
Will  Wooster  and  the  rest; 

You'd  see  a  trio  of  hearty  chaps, 
With  wives  and  children  blessed. 

But  that  one  you  would  like  to  see — 
The  fairest  and  the  best, — 

If  you'll  just  send  her  name  to  me, 
I'll  never  tell  the  rest. 

Yes,  many  years  have  passed  away 


Since  you  saw  us  long  ago; 
Yet   there's   a   warm   place   in   our 
hearts  for  you 
And  it  ever  will  be  so. 

While  some  of  us  are  living, 
Others  sleep  beneath  the  snow, 

There  are  many  changes  since  you 
left, 
Some  twenty  years  ago. 

I  thought  I'd  write  and  tell  you, 
Of  these  and  many  more, 

As  a  rule  we're  doing  well, 
Your  playmates,  many  score. 

And  as  for  meeting  you,  kind  friend, 
When  we  reach  the  golden  shore; 

We'll  prepare  to  meet  you  every  one, 
And  be  playmates  evermore. 


GREETINGS 

(from  Detroit,  Michigan) 


It  is  true,  O  so  true, 
Yet  not  one  of  us  knew, 

What  sixteen  years  would  reveal 
But  the  facts  we  cannot  conceal. 

Silver  creeping  in  our  hair, 
Older,  yes,  we  are  all  aware. 


In  Amboy  in  1917  our  girl  was  born, 
Next  June  a  H.  S.  graduation  gown 
will  her  adorn. 

In  your  town  my  husband  heard  the 

call  to  war 
We  did  our  bit,  couldn't  do  more. 


Many  and  many  an  experience  too      When  I  pause   to  reminisce, 
Has  brought  much  work  anew, 


Over  two  years  of  army  life 

After  being  in  the  thick  of  the  strife 

Then  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 
Has  given  us  much  for  meditation. 


The  Greens  and  the  Davises  I  never 
miss. 

Mrs.    Braman,    Mrs.    Vaughan,   and 

Mrs.  Finch, 
Would  never  see  a  neighbor  in  a 

pinch. 


First  doing  a  regular  teacher's  best      The  Jacobs,  the  Entorfs,  the  Purdys 
Now,  principal  of  the  school  called  too 

Edgar   Guest.  Always  found  a  great  plenty  to  do. 
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The   Gridleys,   the   Dotys,   and  Mr. 

Haas 
Doing  kind  deeds  en  masse. 


With  pleasant  memories  as  sweet, 
And    kind    friends    so    gracious    to 
meet. 


Don't  forget  the  Hodges  out  in  Aber- 
deen, 
One  of  the  finest  families  ever  seen. 

Then  there  are  many,  many  more, 
You  all  did  good  deeds  by  the  score. 

We    send    our   hearty    greetings    to 

each  and  all 
And  wish  that  on  you  we  might  call. 

Then  hail  to  your  City  I  adore, 
I  wish  there  were  many  more, 


On  the  Outer  Drive  you'll  find  our 

home, 
So  when  you  chance  to  roam 

You'll  find  the  latchstring  out 
And  former  Amboy  folks  about. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Dawson,  wife  of 
Rev.  Dawson,  pastor  of  Am- 
boy Congregational  Church 
in  1917. 
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Conrad  Monahan,  an  early  schoolteacher,  wore  a  rusty  stove-pipe  hat, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  emphasized  his  classroom 
talks  with  the  top  of  his  walking  cane. 

*  *         * 

In  1875-1880  the  population  of  Amboy  was  around  4000. 

*  *         # 

George  Ulrich  bought  the  whistle  on  the  old  railroad  shops  and  attach- 
ed it  to  his  sawmill  at  Lee  Center,  until  it  was  returned  to  Amboy  when  the 
milk  factory  bought  it  back  and  is  using  it  now. 

*  *         * 

A  pickle  factory  stood  west  of  the  Central  Grade  School  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  I.  C.  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  tracks. 

*  ^         % 

Oscar  Spangler  ran  an  ice-cream  factory;  he  also  ran  for  mayor  once  but 
did  not  make  it  and  beat  up  some  of  his  opponents  with  his  cane. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

Jake  Klein  operated  one  of  the  most  respectable  saloons  in  Amboy. 

H1  #  H* 

Two  circuses  a  year  came  to  Amboy  and  performed  near  the  site  of  the 
present  high  school.  Barnum  was  one  of  them. 

*  *         * 

Walter  Aschenbrenner  is  one  of  the  outstanding  musicians  born  in  Am- 
boy. Music  around  here  was  mostly  amateurish.  Walter,  brother  of  Enos  As- 
chenbrenner, is  connected  with  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music,  play- 
ing the  violin. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

Howard  R.  Green,  consulting  engineer  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Har- 
old Hill  wrote  the  football  songs  for  the  University  of  Illinois,  "Hail  to  the 
Orange,"  and  so  forth.  Green  wrote  the  lyrics  and  Hill,  the  music. 

*  ♦         * 

The  Green  River  is  not  named  after  the  Green  family.  Polly  Green, 
niece  of  Ned  Green,  once  remarked:  "Green  River  isn't  very  clean,  and  it 

isn't  very  green." 

*  *         * 

Green  school  is  named  after  Caleb  Green. 

Frank  Eccles's  grandfather  once  owned  all  the  land  on  which  Chicago 
is  situated  and  sold  it  for  a  horse. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

Asa  B.  Searls  donated  the  ground  for  the  park. 
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The  old  town  pumps  were  still  going  strong?  One  was  located  near  the 
alley  back  of  Bourne's  store,  now  Clark's  (1933),  and  the  other  in  the  mid- 
dle of  what  is  now  Mason  Ave.,  just  a  little  north  of  the  arch.  The  latter 
was  covered  with  a  small  building,  the  upper  floor  of  which  provided  a 
commodious  bandstand  for  many  years. 

The  "Amboy  Bicycle  Club"  and  how  Dr.  Deming,  one  of  the  members, 
broke  a  leg  trying  to  learn  to  ride  his  high  "bike." 

*  *         * 

The  baseball  club  of  which  Frank  (Poodle)  Trotnow,  Tug  Wilson, 
Harry  Hale,  and  Harry  Maus  were  the  leading  players. 

*  *         * 

When  it  was  the  annual  Hallowe'en  prank  to  put  Badger's  delivery 
wagon  on  top  of  the  East  Frame  schoolhouse. 


Amboy's  first  football  games,  when  Preston  Wolcott  was  one  of  the 
star  players,  the  local  team  being  unbeaten  for  at  least  two  seasons. 


People  grumbled  about  a  50  cent  meal  at  Logan's  encampment,  and 
they  reduced  it  to  25  cents,  which  is  indeed  something  to  wonder  at. 
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That  memorable  Fourth  of  July  when  Doc  Deming  thought  he  would 
add  to  the  festivities  by  going  up  in  a  balloon.  All  the  boys  from  around- 
about  were  busy  most  of  the  day  bringing  firewood  to  fill  up  the  huge  gas 
bag,  but  when  9  p.m.  came  around — the  time  set  for  the  ascension,  the  bal- 
loon wasn't  as  full  as  it  was  when  they  started  out.  Maybe  Doc  was  just 
as  glad. 

*  *         * 

Main  Street  had  a  railroad  crossing  in  it. 

*  ♦         * 

Everybody  around  here  thought  that  Frank  Keefer's  two-cylinder 
Maxwell  with  all  the  brass  trimmings  was  just  about  the  finest  car  that 
could  be  made — it  was  one  of  the  best  for  its  time. 

Speaking  of  automobiles,  remember  the  time  that  Doc  Wilcox's  flivver 
got  to  steaming  after  a  trip  to  Shaws,  and  most  everyone  in  the  crowd  that 
gathered  around  was  afraid  to  go  up  close  for  fear  it  would  blow  up,  though 
the  worst  that  could  actually  happen  was  to  have  the  radiator  cap  blow  off. 

*  *         * 

Football  has  been  played  in  Amboy  for  a  good  many  years,  but  it  hasn't 
always  been  the  same  game — not  by  a  long  way.  Remember  when  the  high 
school  teachers  used  to  play  with  the  pupils.  And  there  was  that  famous 
team  on  which  the  professors  Williams,  George  McGee,  and  F.  W.  Dun- 
lap,  "good  old  Dunnie,"  were  the  outstanding  players. 

*  *         * 

A  great  rivalry  existed  between  Amboy  and  LaMoille  on  the  football 
field.  Remember  that  famous  game  which  took  place  between  Amboy  and 
LaMoille  in  which  the  playing  became  rather  rough.  Big  Peter  Connally 
was  on  the  sidelines  going  up  and  down  the  field  with  the  moving  of  the 
teams,  with  a  particular  eye  for  his  son  who  was  on  Amboy's  team.  Old 
Peter  thought  he  detected  rough-housing  on  LaMoille's  part  as  the  tide 
swung  against  Amboy  that  wasn't  according  to  a  gentleman's  code  even  in 
those  tough  football  days.  So  he  shouted  encouragement  to  his  son  and 
the  Amboy  team  to  the  tune  of  "Give  'em  the  boots!  Give  'em  the  boots, 
boys"!  And  the  team  went  on  and  won  the  game. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  about  the  time  when  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  deer  drinking  in  Green  River.  And  at  one  time  20  were  ob- 
served together. 

*  *         * 

And  who  has  not  gone  up  to  Mr.  Peterson  for  popcorn  or  peanuts  and 
then  listened  wide-eyed  while  he  told  tales  of  the  war.  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
with  his  muskmelon  load  is  another  figure  we  can't  forget. 
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John  Rankin  says  can  you  remember  way  back  when  the  lads  and 
lassies  used  to  meet  at  what  they  called  the  "roost"  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
Ay  res  home  and  spent  many  happy  evenings. 

*  *         * 

Remember  back  in  '93  when  the  shops  were  closed  in  Amboy  and 
most  everyone  thought  the  depression  would  never  wear  off. 

*  *         * 

Remember  hearing  your  fathers  or  grandfathers  talking  about  that 
first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the  city  of  Amboy.  The  procession  formed 
at  the  Illinois  Central  House.  Mr.  Rusk,  the  freight  agent,  was  marshal  of 
the  day.  The  band,  which  consisted  of  a  fife  player,  H.  G.  Pratt,  officer, 
orator  of  the  day,  and  citizen,  led  the  procession  which  marched  to  the 
little  grove  at  the  place  where  Nowe's  Hardware  is  located,  where  the 
exercises  were  held.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  an  eloquent  oration  was  delivered  by  W.  S.  Cotteral.  There 
were  also  some  musical  selections  but  the  writer  has  forgotten  just  what 
they  were. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  tables  were  set  and  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner was  served,  furnished  by  the  general  public.  After  dinner  a  general 
social  time  was  enjoyed.  Uncle  Joel  Davis  said  "This  has  been  the  best 
July  4  celebration  I  ever  attended  and  I  have  attended  a  thousand,   I 

suppose." 

*  *         * 

What  child  who  lived  around  Amboy  near  the  turn  of  the  century  can 
forget  George  Flint  and  his  two-wheeled  dray — a  ride  on  a  perfect  day. 

*  *         * 

Harry  Badger  drove  a  Maxwell  and  every  time  he  met  a  team  of  horses 
the  car  was  stopped,  and  Roy  Brink  had  to  get  out  and  lead  the  team  by. 

*  *         * 

Board  walks  were  common  some  years  back — and  sometimes  a  board 
worked  loose  at  one  end.  It  wasn't  any  fun  to  step  on  the  wrong  end  on  a 

dark  night. 

*  *         * 

Bess  Hodges  McCreary  remembers  when  electricity  was  discontinued 
at  11  p.  m.  each  night.  So  it  was  either  to  bed  or  sit  in  the  dark  after  11 

in  1900. 

*  *         * 

Frank  Vaughan  wondered  how  many  folks  remembered  the  old  steam 
fire  apparatus  which  was  Amboy 's  pride  and  joy.  And  do  you  remember 
how  the  fire  boys  and  townfolk  used  to  gather  at  the  flagpole  and  see  the 
high  spray  of  water.  Those  were  community  carnival  days.  How  many  of 
you  old  timers  helped  to  pull  that  rig  to  the  exciting  scene  of  a  fire?  Yes, 
many  of  you  must  remember. 
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When  it  used  to  be  proper  for  men  to  ask  ladies  if  they  were  offended 

by  cigarette  smoke. 

*  *         * 

When  widowhood  used  to  be  considered  a  misfortune  instead  of  an 

achievement. 

*  *         * 

When  men  who  wore  wrist  watches  were  called  sissies. 

H*  %  % 

When  a  horse  got  frightened  at  seeing  an  automobile  instead  of  an- 
other horse,  which  is  what  scares  horses  nowadays. 

*  *         * 

When  a  girl  who  would  appear  in  public  stockingless  would  be  called 

a  brazen  hussy. 

*  *         $ 

J.  C.  Jacobs,  division  superintendent,  used  to  stand  on  the  old  Main 
Street  crossing  of  the  I.  C.  on  Sunday  mornings,  hold  up  his  hand  to  stop 
trains  while  people  were  going  to  or  from  church. 


There  was  an  old  wooden  awning  over  practically  every  store  front 
along  Main  Street  and  East  Avenue.  And  old  plank  sidewalks  with  spikes 
sticking  up  for  the  pedestrian  to  stub  his  toe  on. 
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The  Pankhurst  Memorial   Library 

In  1928  Uncle  Jimmie  Pankhurst  had  this  library  built  as  a  memorial  to  his  name.  Amboy, 
however,  had  a  library  since  1865,  started  by  the  Illinois  Central  for  its  employees.  In  1875  this 
was  transferred  to  the  Amboy  Library  Association,  supported  by  the  Amboy  Women's  Club  since 
1911.     Kenneth    Eastman    is   the    present   city    librarian. 
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9n  1933  Jo  Old  diomsi  fcuad&M 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Editor, 

One  of  the  many  incidents  that  impressed  me  more  during  my  young 
life  in  Amboy  was  when  my  father,  the  late  William  Fenten,  had  his  meat 
market  in  the  old  Briggs  Block,  used  to  make  his  own  bologna  sausage,  and 
smoke  it  in  the  old  stone  smokehouse.  Oh,  was  that  good!  I  thought  so 
then  and  I  still  think  it  was  the  best  bologna  I  ever  tasted. 

Another  interesting  event  to  which  we  children  always  looked  forward 
to  each  summer  was  when  Miss  Martha  Powell,  whose  folks  lived  a  few 
doors  from  our  old  home  on  Blackstone  Street,  came  home  for  her  vacation 
visit.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  We  were  always 
so  happy  to  have  her  come  over  to  our  house,  sit  on  the  back  porch  steps, 
and  on  a  star-light  night  tell  us  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and 
about  a  great  many  other  interesting  subjects.  These  talks  impressed  me 
very  much  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Miss  Powell  has  for  many  years 
past  been  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  Omaha. 

Also,  one  of  my  cherished  possessions  is  a  little  Autograph  Album  with 
Memory  Gems  written  by  teachers  and  schoolmates  from  the  old  East 
Frame  School  House  on  Main  street.  A  great  many  of  these  old  friends  have 
passed  on.  Some  are  in  far  sections  of  the  country,  and,  I  understand,  a  few 
are  still  faithful  to  the  old  home  town.  The  reading  of  this  book  always 
brings  back  the  memory  of  the  happy  days  of  my  youth  in  Amboy. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Freese. 
#         *         # 

Chicago,  111. 
To  the  Editor, 

First  off  the  bat,  the  writer  is  looking  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  "Old 
Home  Edition"  of  your  up-to-date  paper. 

I  left  the  old  town  50  years  ago  and,  in  looking  back,  while  many  things 
have  happened,  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  played  hookey  from  school 
and  otherwise  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

My  first  start  away  from  home  was  with  the  Illinois  Central  at  the 
Weldon  Shops,  14th  street,  Chicago,  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Machinery  under  Henry  Schlacks. 

I  drifted  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  and  in  1887  went  to 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  the  Chief  Engineer's  office,  the  road 
at  that  time  being  under  construction  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  thence 
to  the  Treasury  department  where  I  was  the  Cashier  and  Paymaster  at 
the  Chicago  end  of  the  line,  also  being  Auditor  of  three  subsidiary  branches. 
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Left  the  Santa  Fe  in  1893  to  establish  myself  with  Crera,  Adams  & 
Co.,  a  well  known  railroad  supply  house  and  here  I  hang  on,  even  at  68. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  Amboy  that  are  in  recollection,  but 
one  outstanding  is  November  18,  1879,  when  the  whole  townspeople  went 
to  the  I.  C.  depot  to  glimpse  Ex-President  U.  S.  Grant  when  he  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Galena. 

Olin  Deming  taught  me  my  ABC's,  Cornelia  Badger  my  Sunday-school- 
ing, and  P.  M.  James  my  last  school  days. 

I  could  mention  more  of  the  old  time  families  but  would  take  up  a 
column  of  space  and  I  know  many  of  the  younger  set  remember  me. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  my  time  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Geo.  B.  Howard. 

*  Sj«  !j« 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Editor,  The  Amboy  News, 

I  well  remember  our  old  brick  schoolhouse  and  how  important  we  felt 
when  the  enrollment  reached  99  and  then  finally  touched  130.  The  fathers 
of  the  community  had  years  of  comparative  peace  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
I.  Frank  Edwards  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Mr.  Edwards  was  not 
only  a  fine  teacher  but  a  strict  disciplinarian  as  well.  His  classes  were  fre- 
quently dismissed  or  taught  by  his  assistant,  Miss  Warnick,  when  he  felt 
the  urge  to  go  out  and  round  up  some  of  the  boys  who  were  taking  a  day 
off  from  school.  His  method  of  punishment  was  most  effective.  He  simply 
asked  the  culprit  to  lean  over  the  seat  of  the  chair,  face  down,  and  then 
gave  him  resounding  whacks  where  bad  boys  are  supposed  to  be  whacked. 
These  sessions  usually  were  held  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  following 
the  holiday.  To  keep  the  school  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  Miss  Warnick 
would  have  us  sing,  and  the  louder  the  whacks,  the  louder  we  caroled,  and 
it  sometimes  was  a  long  song,  too. 

Many  folks  will  remember  the  bandstand  that  stood  over  the  town 
pump  where  the  Arch  now  is.  Not  only  was  it  used  for  concerts  by  our 
home  town  band,  but  there  were  frequent  speakings  and  singings  held  there 
too.  Perhaps  there  are  still  some  business  men  who  can  recall  how  that 
stand  was  finally  paid  for. 

Where  the  post  office  now  is,  as  I  remember  it,  was  the  Walter  Mellen 
bookstore,  and  to  me  the  most  attractive  place  in  town.  Mr.  Mellen  was  a 
fine  man  and  his  assortment  of  books,  cards,  and  gifts  were  always  in  such 
good  taste.  Miss  Carrie  Gunning  who  helped  in  the  store  was  most  helpful 
and  cheerful  in  her  suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  get  for  Aunt  Mary  and 
Cousin  Bob  for  Christmas. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Frank  Vaughan  would  casually  remark  that  it  was  a 
fine  day  for  the  race  —  as  I  remember.  Carrie  never  failed  to  fall  and  ask 
"What  race?"  The  answer  was  always  the  same  "The  human  race."  I 
wonder  who  are  the  victims  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  wit  on  Main  Street  these  days. 
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I  like  best  to  think  of  Amboy  as  it  was  when  Main  Street  was  one  wide 

thoroughfare  right  through  the  town  and  out  into  the  country.  It  was  a 

lovely  drive,  for  even  in  those  years  the  trees  were  the  chief  beauty  of 

the  town,  as  I  think  they  are  today.  Perhaps  some  of  the  coming  generation 

will  have  a  vision  and  reopen  Main  Street,  plant  more  trees,  and  do  a  few 

other  things  that  will  make  such  a  place  of  beauty  as  we  of  the  past  will 

like  to  think  of  as  our  home  town.  .-,,,... 

Ada  Heil. 

sfc  ♦  % 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Dear  Amboy  Readers  and  Editor, 

I  have  read  your  request  in  The  Amboy  News  asking  for  facts  concern- 
ing the  early  days  of  Amboy  and  the  people  of  long  ago.  I  think  I  can  claim 
the  honor  of  being  about  the  only  person  living  who  was  in  Amboy  in  its 
very  early  times.  The  first  time  I  was  there,  I  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  my  sister  and  I  were  going  to  the  Academy  at  Lee  Center,  and 
were  to  visit  my  uncle,  Allex  Wilcox  in  Amboy.  We  went  from  Mendota 
on  an  open  flat  car,  loaded  with  lumber  and  R.  R.  supplies,  as  no  passenger 
cars  were  then  on  the  road.  The  town  then  had  the  proverbial  Main  Street 
with  a  post  office,  a  few  stores,  blacksmith  shop,  and  across  the  R.  R.  were 
the  machine  shops,  turntable  and  all  the  R.  R.  shops.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  division  and  some  very  good  homes  were  built  where  R.  R.  officials 
and  townspeople  lived. 

From  that  time,  about  1847,  my  home  was  with  my  Uncle  Allen,  until 
his  death,  then  I  stayed  on  for  over  sixty  years. 

Among  the  older  residents,  I  recall  J.  C.  Jacobs,  Andrew  Spafford,  Dan 
Bailey,  Sid  Miller,  and  Charley  Thayer  and  others.  The  Catholic  Church 
was  a  long  white  building  on  Adams  Ave.  The  Methodist  Church  was  on 
Main  Street  where  the  Grant  School  is  now.  The  Congregational  Church 
was  on  Jones  Street.  Farwell  Hall  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  track,  where 
public  meetings  were  held;  Mechanic  Hall  was  on  Main  Street,  used  for 
entertainments  and  dances. 

The  business  firms  were:  Carson,  Pirie,  a  general  store;  Hawks  and 
Bourne;  C.  P.  Miller;  C.  D.  Vaughan,  Dry  Goods;  Wheat  &  Gridley,Gen- 
eral  Store;  Andrews  and  Son,  Hardware;  Fasoldt,  Jeweler;  Brett  Arnold; 
W.  H.  Badger  &  Wilcox,  Grocers.  Two  old  draymen,  Maine  and  Flint,  I 
remember  well. 

There  was  a  tall  chimney  on  the  machine  shops  on  which  were  the 
figures  1854,  very  large.  Names  familiar  in  those  days  were:  Ives,  Badger, 
Clark,  and  Newman.  Later  Mrs.  McGraw  and  I  had  a  millinery  store  for 
many  years.  Josiah  Little  was  the  banker.  My  uncle,  Allen  Wilcox,  died 
at  Amboy  in  the  early  70's. 

Yours, 

Elmina  S.  Wilcox, 

95  yrs.  of  age  in  1933. 
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Inglewood,  California 
Dear  reader, 

Among  the  high  lights  in  history  were  two  great  events  in  1854:  The 
Amboy  News  was  established  and  the  Spafford  family  arrived  in  Lee 
County.  My  parents  came  to  Dixon  late  in  that  fall  from  the  old  Green 
Mountain  state  of  Vermont.  I  was  two  years  old  and  furnished  all  the  sheet 
music  for  the  family.  The  following  spring  we  moved  to  a  farm  on  the 
Chicago  Road  known  as  the  Means  place. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  was  built 
through  Amboy,  I  think,  and  the  shops  were  built  in  Amboy  with  much 
rejoicing  among  the  citizens.  I  believe  John  C.  Jacobs  was  division  super- 
intendent. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  my  father  bought  a  half  section  of  prairie  land 
one  mile  north  of  the  Chicago  Road,  near  Temperance  Hill,  where  my  first 
school  days  were  spent.  This  farm  is  now  known  as  the  Jim  Pankhurst 
farm. 

Times  were  tough  for  farmers  in  '58  and  '59.  Corn  and  oats  sold  for 
ten  cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  for  twenty-five  cents.  Hogs  sold  for  $2.50 
per  100  pounds. 

In  1860  Abe  Lincoln  was  elected  President  and  the  war  started  soon 
afterward.  The  next  year  my  father  and  three  brothers  went  to  war  leaving 
two  boys  of  nine  and  thirteen  years  to  run  the  farm  as  best  we  could.  In 
the  fall  of  1864  we  moved  to  Franklin  Grove.  My  father  and  one  brother 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 

Amboy  was  my  home  for  about  a  year  1880-81.  I  worked  as  a  fire- 
man on  the  Illinois  Central  during  the  winter  and  the  heavy  snows  made 
railroading  a  tough  job.  Our  next  move  was  back  to  the  soil  on  a  farm  on 
the  Chicago  Road  where  we  spent  five  years  and  then  I  moved  with  my 
wife  and  children  back  to  Amboy  where  I  opened  a  harness  shop. 

At  one  time  my  good  friend  Will  Green  and  I  had  charge  of  the  Opera 
House.  We  tried  to  bring  high-class  shows  to  town  and  one  attraction  was 
an  opera  company,  for  which  the  tickets  were  one  dollar,  a  very  high  price 
for  those  days,  but  the  audience  came  from  neighboring  towns  as  well  as 
from  Amboy  and  as  I  remember  it,  we  had  a  good  crowd.  A  favorite  troupe 
was  one  known  as  "The  Crowe  Sisters,"  managed  by  Jule  Sweitzer,  brother 
of  the  late  Matt  Sweitzer  of  Binghampton.  The  advertising  for  another 
show  was  done  by  their  artist  on  a  billboard  on  Main  Street  in  a  vacant 
space  between  Gunning's  store  and  Long's  grocery.  The  artist  drew  pictures 
of  several  of  Amboy's  noted  characters:  Jimmie  Preston,  the  editor  of 
The  News;  Jimmie  Dowd,  the  drayman  who  had  hauled  their  baggage  on 
the  old  two-wheeled  dray;  George  Young,  the  postmaster  and  several  others. 
The  pictures  were  such  perfect  likenesses  that  we  had  a  packed  house  that 
night. 
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There  were  some  good  shows  by  local  talent  in  the  90's  too.  Among 
them  were  "Queen  Esther,"  "Little  Tycoon"  and  "The  Deestrict  Skule." 

I  remember  hearing  about  the  building  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  branch 
through  Amboy  to  Rock  Falls  but  I  was  not  living  in  Amboy  at  that  time. 
It  was  called  the  Kinyon  Road  of  which  Kinyon  was  the  promoter.  Amboy 
was  supposed  to  contribute  $100,000,  but  because  of  some  dispute  it  was 
not  paid  and  it  was  said  to  be  an  illegal  contract.  For  some  time  the  town 
clerk  had  to  leave  town  as  soon  as  elected  and  remain  away  so  that  he  could 
not  be  made  to  sign  papers.  Al  Tuttle  was  the  last  of  the  clerks  who  had 
to  leave  town  as  the  difficulty  was  settled  during  his  term. 

About  1890,  the  city  was  hunting  for  men  to  take  the  job  of  councilmen 
with  no  salary.  I  was  persuaded  to  serve  and  as  I  remember,  the  other 
members  were  Everett  Chase,  who  also  was  elected  mayor,  Dr.  George 
Deming,  Isaac  Edwards,  and  Louis  Hegert,  Sr.  Will  Beresford  was  elected 
treasurer,  Charlie  Wooster,  attorney,  Frank  Flach,  clerk,  and  John  Harvey, 
chief  of  police.  A.  J.  Tompkins  was  supervisor  and  Norman  Jewett,  con- 
stable. 

The  city  waterworks  system  was  started  about  that  time  and  during 
the  next  few  years  concrete  walks  were  laid  in  front  of  the  city  street  busi- 
ness block  and  the  other  important  streets  were  taken  care  of  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Charles  Jacobs  was  largely  responsible,  I  believe,  for  the  electric 
lighting  system  which  was  installed  a  short  time  later. 

I  served  as  councilman  for  eight  years  and  was  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  Amboy 's  brave  volunteer  fire  company  of  which  Frank  Vaughan 
was  captain.  There  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  members  in  the 
company.  We  had  a  Silsby  fire  engine  and  hosecart  and  the  boys  had  to 
pull  them  to  the  fire  and  back.  That  was  where  the  fun  came  in.  Later 
on  Tom  Buckley  had  a  two-horse  truck  and  when  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  get  there  he  would  hitch  the  truck  to  the  fire  engine.  The  good  old  team 
got  so  that  when  the  fire  bell  rang,  no  matter  where  they  were,  they  would 
start  for  the  fire  house.  Sometimes  the  truck  would  be  loaded  with  barrels 
which  were  scattered  along  the  street  as  the  horses  rushed  to  the  fire 
station. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  Dr.  Deming  planned  to  make  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion as  part  of  the  celebration.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  ready  and  "Doc"  climbed  into  the  basket  and  ordered 
those  of  us  who  were  holding  the  ropes  to  let  go.  Nothing  happened  when 
we  let  go.  "Doc"  threw  out  the  ballast  but  still  did  not  rise,  so  he  got  out 
gave  the  balloon  a  kick  and  said  "Damn  you,  go  alone  then."  The  balloon 
went  up  above  the  tree  tops  and  came  down  two  blocks  away.  "Doc"  was 
much  disgusted  and  so  was  everyone  else. 

Another  Fourth  of  July  celebration  had  as  one  of  its  attractions  slack 
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wire  walking  by  "Professor  Alberto  McNinch"  as  the  program  read,  but 
better  known  as  "Snowball  McNinch." 

In  1901  I  closed  out  my  harness  business  and  we  moved  to  Chicago, 
having  lived  in  or  near  Amboy  for  about  forty-six  years. 

Early  in  1907  I  took  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went  West,  landing 
in  Goldfield,  Nevada,  when  the  excitement  over  gold  there  was  still  high. 
The  boom  began  to  wane  soon,  and  I  had  more  wild  experiences  in  eight 
months  than  I  had  had  in  my  whole  life  before. 

In  November  of  that  year  I  went  to  California  where  I  have  been 
engaged  in  several  lines.  I  am  still  living  here  in  Inglewood,  a  nice  little 
town  of  about  75,000,  eight  miles  west  of  Los  Angeles.  Among  those  whom 
I  often  see  at  the  Illinois  picnics  are  Pete  Carr,  with  his  usual  smile,  Neely 
Maine,  Will  Blair,  John  Fillis,  Alf  Masterman  and  Rush  Badger.  Also  Kitty 
Keefer  occasionally. 

Herb  Spafford. 
*         *         * 

To  the  Editor, 

Glenwood,  la. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Amboy  was  to  have  an  Old  Time 
Edition  of  your  paper,  and  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  seeing  the 
same.  I  was  not  born  in  Amboy  but  remember  my  first  night  there.  Living 
near  Mendota  we  were  told  "they  were  making  fine  flour  at  the  Bing- 
hampton  Mill."  So  we  joined  with  a  neighbor  and  took  up  a  load  of  wheat. 
The  miller  let  us  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  mill  that  night,  and  we  made 
our  bed  of  buffalo  robes  and  blankets.  That  was  in  1859.  My  father,  A.  A. 
French,  moved  to  his  farm  two  miles  north  of  Amboy  in  December,  1860. 
The  next  year  after  the  big  cyclone,  and  I  went  to  school  at  "Union  Corners" 
the  winter  of  '61  and  '62,  Mrs.  Reynolds  being  the  teacher.  I  think  there 
are  still  some  living  in  Amboy  who  remember  those  days. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  some  families  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted in  Massachusetts  before  Amboy  was  thought  of:  the  Iveses, 
Slauters,  Bristols,  Barnes,  and  others.  That  was  back  in  the  '40's. 

In  August,  1862,  Frank  Mellen,  brother  of  Rufus  Mellen,  postmaster, 
Edwin  P.  Walker,  baggage  master  of  Amboy;  James  M.  Scott,  who  lived 
at  Union  Corners,  and  I  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  89th  111.  Vol.  Inft.  and  with  Ed- 
ward Cahill,  a  cousin  of  Walker,  formed  "Mess  No.  3"  of  that  company. 
Now  I  have  known  of  "Messes"  formed  in  that  way  where  every  member 
returned  to  their  homes,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  uninjured  but  not  with  us. 
Our  service  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  Kentucky  to  Georgia. 
Both  Cahill  and  Scott  broke  down  under  hard  marching  through  Ken- 
tucky; the  first  was  discharged  and  Scott  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  "Stone  River,"  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  2,  '63,  where 
Mellen  was  wounded  and  lived  only  a  few  days.  After  the  Battle  of  "Liberty 
Gap,"  June  24,  25,  and  26,   1863,  Walker  was  sent  north  on  recruiting 
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service.  Next  came  "Chicamaubua,"  Sept.  19,  1863.  I  was  wounded  in  the 
first  charge  we  made  and  almost  my  first  thought  was  "This  ends  Mess  No. 
3."  Walker  was  wounded  in  the  "Battle  of  Nashville,"  December,  '64,  and 
with  Scott  was  mustered  out  with  his  company  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Now  I  am  the  last  one  of  the  "Mess"  and  company. 

Alfred  D.  French. 


Amboy,  Illinois 
Readers, 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  Shelburn,  better  known  now  as 
Rockyford,  was  on  the  map?  The  Shelburn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fred 
Dutcher,  president,  ran  a  flour  mill,  distillery  and  saw  mill.  He  also  ran 
a  store.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Doan  also  ran  a  store  on  the  corner  just 
north  of  the  old  covered  bridge.  The  bridge  was  washed  away  in  1883. 
Those  who  lived  on  the  south  Main  Street  as  I  remember  were  a  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Con  Monahan,  who  ran  a  private  school,  Gramy  McCormick, 
a  Mr.  Riley,  Mr.  McCardle,  Mr.  Bridgman,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Pete  Medis, 
who  ran  a  blacksmith  shop. 

P.  G.  Tyrrell. 


Moberly,  Missouri 
Dear  Editor, 

My  father  built  the  first  house  west  of  the  tracks  in  the  fall  of  '54,  and 
the  railroad  did  not  get  in  there  till  the  fall  of  '55.  They  built  the  depot 
and  round  house  that  summer.  I  commenced  draying  there  in  '56  and  re- 
mained till  '61.  There  was  a  big  firm  I  used  to  dray  for,  Carson  and  Pirie. 

I  hauled  the  lumber  for  the  old  Baptist  Church,  and  most  all  of  the 
other  buildings  that  were  built  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  John  Skin- 
ner built  the  Orient  hotel.  His  son  set  it  on  fire  and  burned  it  down,  and 
I  hauled  away  what  was  left. 

I  was  in  Amboy  in  1858  when  Abe  Lincoln  spoke.  There  was  a  big 
crowd,  and  he  spoke  in  front  of  Jim  Briggs's  store. 

Some  of  the  names  and  businesses  which  Mr.  Shew  recollects  are 
railroad  engineers  Wescott,  Snow,  Ross,  Hathaway,  Howe,  Pat  Allen, 
Frank  Weise,  Lawyer  Kinyon,  John  Egan,  Ives,  Stewart,  Wheat  and  Grid- 
ley,  Ben  Hawks,  Simon  Badger,  Henry  Badger,  Chester  Badger,  Charles 
Chapin,  Henry  Chapin,  W.  L.  Main,  Jack  Main,  Frank  Vaughan,  Charles 
Warren,  Hiram  Hadden,  Homer  Graves,  Ben  Howard,  and  George  Keefer. 

Now  I  will  tell  my  age.  I  was  93  last  May  and  feel  very  well,  eat  good, 
and  sleep  good.  So  good  bye. 

A.  L.  "Less"  Shew 
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Corning,  Calif. 
Dear  Amboy  News, 

Amboy  has  always  held  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  me,  being  the  first 
boy  born  in  the  original  town,  now  city.  I  was  born  in  the  second  house 
west  of  the  Congregational  Church,  June  1,  1855.  That  year  the  big  chim- 
ney for  the  railroad  shops  was  built  and  1855  in  large  white  figures  cut 
in  limestone  was  placed  on  the  west  side  a  little  above  the  base.  I  always 
called  it  my  monument. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  years  long  gone  by  I  recall  the  burning  of 
the  old  Orient  hotel  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  East 
Avenue  but  cannot  give  the  date.  I  remember  the  tornado  which  passed 
north  of  Amboy  June  1,  1860,  my  fifth  birthday;  the  funeral  of  Col.  John 
B.  Wyman  who  was  killed  early  in  the  Civil  War.  There  was  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  a  military  parade  with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying. 

I  recall  when  Wm.  Brosius,  an  I.  C.  conductor,  was  killed  at  the  rail- 
road bridge  over  Green  River.  A  large  number  of  soldiers  en  route  to 
Springfield  were  on  top  of  the  cars.  The  conductor  went  to  warn  them  of  the 
low  bridge  and  forgot  to  keep  his  own  head  down.  He  was  instantly  killed 
when  he  struck  the  bridge  on  the  moving  train. 

I  remember  when  Mrs.  Andruss  had  a  little  picture  gallery  on  the 
lot  where  the  Masonic  Temple  now  stands.  She  made  the  old-fashioned 
daguerreotypes  and  a  little  later  the  new  photographs.  I  still  have  daguerre- 
otypes of  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  myself. 

I  can  remember  the  Carson,  Pirie  store  on  East  Avenue  where  Will 
Clark  now  is  and  how  they  made  a  fortune  in  cotton  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  which  enabled  them  to  start  their  business  in  Chicago. 

I  remember  the  little  store  where  J.  S.  Briggs  started  his  drug  business; 
J.  W.  Beresford  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries;  Ambrose  &  Little,  Drugs; 
Elijah  Pratt,  who  was  associated  with  The  Amboy  Times,  all  the  foregoing 
before  the  spring  of  1863. 

W.  V.  Beresford. 
♦         *         ♦ 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
I  am  very  glad  to  add  my  bit  towards  your  "Old  Home  Edition."  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  residents  still  there,  who  remember  my  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Richards.  They  were  pioneers,  having  settled  in  Amboy 
in  1855,  he  being  called  from  Springfield,  111.,  where  they  went  two  years 
previously,  from  Massachusetts  as  Supt.  of  the  car  department  for  the 
Illinois  Central.  Those  were  trying  days  for  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, disastrous  wrecks,  caused  frequently  by  poor  roadbeds,  and  my 
father  was  considered  a  master  in  those  situations.  He  held  this  position 
until  the  era  of  closing  the  shops  at  Amboy,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Chicago,  where  he  died  in  1900.  While  living  in  Springfield,  they  were 
neighbors  of  our  revered  Lincoln,  and  my  mother  afterwards  heard  the 
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famous  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
him  on  his  nomination  for  President.  While  in  Chicago,  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune requested  all  still  living,  who  had  known  him  personally  to  write  a 
letter  about  it,  which  she  did. 

My  brothers,  Dr.  George  E.  Richards  and  Dr.  Frank  R.  Richards  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  their  births,  1852  and  1855,  might  have  been  claimants  of 
the  "first  born"  title,  but  the  former  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  his 
mother's  old  home,  and  the  latter  at  Springfield,  111.  They  both  lived  and  died 
in  Chicago.  During  the  long  illness  of  Dr.  George,  he  much  enjoyed 
the  "Fifty  Years  Ago"  articles,  often  recognizing  his  own  name,  and  those 
of  his  old  friends  and  schoolmates.  I,  too,  now  find  it  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  paper,  bringing  up  memories  of  old  friends  and  occasions.  I 
was  born  in  Amboy  and  lived  there  until  my  marriage.  My  husband,  A. 
M.  Kinsman,  was  the  engineer  in  charge  at  the  Illinois  Central  offices, 
during  its  palmy  days.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  offices,  where  we 
lived  over  twenty  years,  then  he  was  called  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ry.  at 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  served  as  Engineer  of  Construction,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, and  at  the  present  time,  Consulting  Engineer,  for  the  same  company. 
I  hope,  if  able  to  go  to  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress,  once  more  to  visit 
Amboy,  and  Prairie  Repose,  where  all  the  dear  ones  gone  before  me  are 
at  rest. 

Elizabeth  R.  Kinsman 
*         *         * 

Portland,  Oregon 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  projected  "Old  Home  Edition"  of  The  Amboy 
News  will  be  very  interesting  to  all  who  are  residents  or  former  residents 
of  Amboy  and  whose  interests  in  Amboy  and  its  people  are  still  very  great. 
When  I  think  of  Amboy,  which  I  often  do,  it  brings  back  memories  of 
wonderfully  true  friendships.  Perhaps  the  ones  outstanding  in  my  mind 
are  those  that  I  enjoyed  with  those  wonderful  citizens  and  noble  char- 
acters P.  M.  James  and  James  Gray,  both  of  whom  have  now  passed  on. 
Neither  Mrs.  Moore  nor  I  have  ever  regretted  making  our  home  in 
this  truly  wonderful  great  Northwest  and  we  have  prospered  within  reason. 
But  in  any  city  of  this  size  one  does  not  fill  such  an  important  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community  or  make  so  many  intimate  friendships  as  in  smaller 
communities. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  greeting  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
through  the  medium  of  The  Amboy  News  and  want  to  extend  to  them  my 
heartiest  good  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Ralph  V.  Moore, 
former  Amboy  physician 
and  surgeon. 
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Amboy,  Illinois 
Dear  Editor, 

I  feel  that  if  the  old-time  issue  of  the  Amboy  News  is  going  to  be  inter- 
esting that  all  the  older  people  should  contribute  something  to  make  it 
interesting.  Therefore,  if  you  will  pardon  all  blunders  and  misspelled  words, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  write  a  few  lines  from  a  10-year-old  period  from  1875 
to  1885.  I  was  born  on  a  little  40-acre  farm  in  the  East  Inlet  or  Ford  Dis- 
trict here.  I  started  to  school  in  1877 — Nona  Herrick  was  my  first  teacher. 
She  is  still  living  and  is  making  her  home  at  the  present  time  with  the 
Henry  Eisner  family  of  Lee  Center  township.  This  was  the  old  schoolhouse. 
It  was  a  very  small  building,  perhaps  18x24.  In  1879  it  was  sold  to  the  Funk 
Brothers  and  moved  about  two  miles  straight  north  in  what  was  known  then 
as  the  Inlet  Swamp. 

They  would  put  up  a  great  deal  of  swamp  hay  and  would  press  and 
ship  it.  They  used  this  building  as  a  shelter.  The  building  that  now  stands 
in  the  district  was  built  in  1880. 

As  I  look  back  across  the  years  and  recall  the  old  neighbors  and  heads 
of  families  of  those  days,  every  one  of  them  has  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond. 
There  were  the  Clinks,  the  Baxters,  Daws,  Fords,  Hills,  Robinsons,  the 
Funks,  Neals,  Scullins,  Newmans,  Lakes,  Shys,  Moreys,  Stephens,  Wed- 
locks, Coopers,  Winbolts,  Petersons,  McCabes,  and  Bebbys.  Not  one  is  left. 

I  wonder  how  many  are  living  now,  who  went  to  school  in  the  Ford 
District,  who  remember  the  old  pole  swing  on  the  Lish  Ford  farm.  There 
was  a  stick  across  on  two  large  cottonwood  trees  and  two  long  poles  fastened 
with  chains  and  the  seat  board  fastened  at  the  bottom.  Quite  often  the 
word  would  come  to  school  that  if  the  children  would  come  up  at  noon, 
Will  Ford,  who  was  then  a  strong  young  man  in  his  late  teens,  would  swing 
them.  I  remember  how  the  children  would  run  up  that  lane  like  a  flock 
of  deer  and  how  Will  would  put  two  of  the  larger  children  in  and  run 
under  the  swing  several  times  and  swing  them  high  in  the  air.  Then  they 
would  "let  the  old  cat  die."  And  then  he  would  swing  the  little  ones  gently 
for  fear  they  might  fall.  This  was  sure  fun  for  the  children. 

As  we  lived  on  the  old  Chicago  Road,  I  remember  the  many  emigrant 
wagons  in  those  days  in  the  late  70 's.  People  were  traveling  westward  to 
the  fertile  prairies  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  I  remember  one  wagon 
had  a  cow  and  horse  hitched  up.  This  man  must  have  lost  one  of  his  horses 
after  he  started  and  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do:  make  the  cow  help  bear 
the  burden.  And  then  there  were  many  men  walking  with  packs  on  their 
backs.  These  men,  dear  readers,  were  not  all  tramps  and  bums,  but  men 
going  to  a  new  country  where  there  was  a  demand  for  labor  to  build  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  and  cities. 

They  would  follow  the  old  Chicago  Road  and  cross  Rock  River  at  Dixon. 

I  wonder  how  many  there  are  living  today  who  remember  the  Sam- 
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uel  Funk  family?  They  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Conibear  farm. 
Mr.  Funk  wore  a  full  beard.  Mrs.  Funk  was  one  of  those  good  motherly 
women.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  big  strapping  boys.  How  well  I 
remember  when  my  older  brother  and  I  would  go  over  to  play  with  the 
boys,  how  Mrs.  Funk  would  come  out  with  those  large  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  covered  with  sorghum!  No  banquet  with  the  finest  dishes  would 
taste  as  good  to  the  writer  today  as  those  large  slices  of  home-baked  bread 
spread  with  home-made  butter  and  covered  with  home-made  sorghum. 

And  then  there  were  the  McCabes.  Patrick  and  his  son  Tom.  They 
were  the  kindest  hearted  Irish  people  I  ever  saw.  I  remember  Pat,  who 
was  then  an  old  man,  perhaps  75,  would  always  go  barefoot  in  the  summer 
time  and  always  wore  a  Scotch  cap  with  the  beak  in  the  back.  He  always 
kept  two  dogs  and  wherever  he  would  go  his  faithful  dogs  would  be  with 
him.  He  came  over  to  our  house  quite  often;  we  children  enjoyed  hearing 
him  talk  in  his  Irish  brogue.  At  that  time  he  had  a  large  apple  orchard. 
He  would  tell  us  to  come  and  get  all  the  apples  we  wanted.  He  died  50 
years  ago  this  fall  and  is  buried  in  the  Rockyford  Cemetery  .  .  . 

During  this  period  from  1875  to  1885  I  remember  three  presidential 
campaigns.  I  remember  the  campaign  of  1876.  My  father,  who  was  a  very 
strong  Republican  taught  my  2-year-old  younger  brother  to  holler  "Hip 
hip  hurrah  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler."  Then  came  the  campaign  of  1880 
when  that  Christian  man  and  scholar,  orator  and  statesman,  James  A. 
Garfield,  was  the  Republican  standard-bearer.  We  children  would  sing  the 
campaign  songs  and  holler  when  people  would  be  passing  by.  Garfield 
defeated  Hancock  but  only  to  be  assassinated. 

Then  came  the  campaign  of  1884.  It  was  Blaine  and  Logan  against 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks.  Again  I  remember  the  campaign  songs,  the 
torchlight  processions.  Blaine  was  called  the  "plumed  knight"  at  the 
rallies.  Men  would  ride  horseback  in  processions  that  were  a  half-mile  long. 
But,  as  we  know,  he  was  defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland. 

In  those  early  days  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  roads  and  the  way 
people  had  to  travel  the  people  would  quite  often  meet  in  the  schoolhouses 
or  sometimes  in  private  homes  for  divine  worship.  Old  Mr.  Lake,  who  lived 
where  the  Staubli  family  now  lives,  would  very  often  talk  to  the  people  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  His  beard  and  hair  were  as  white  as  snow. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  mention  the  machinery  that  the  farmers  used 
from  1875  to  1885.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  young  people  ever  saw  one 
of  the  old  reapers.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1878  Ruben  Baxter  who  then 
lived  where  Albert  Jeanblanc  now  lives,  cut  a  piece  of  oats  for  my  father. 
Father  drove  the  team  and  Mr.  Baxter  would  rake  off  the  straw  with  a  large 
wooden  rake.  Then  came  the  self-rake;  this  saved  an  extra  man.  Then  came 
the  old  Marsh  harvester.  It  took  one  man  to  drive  the  horses  and  two  men 
to  bind  the  grain.  Then  came  the  self-binder.  The  first  one  I  ever  saw  was 
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in  1884  and  then  the  little  horsepower  threshing  machine  that  was  run  by 
eight  or  ten  horses  and  one  man  would  measure  the  grain  in  a  bushel  basket. 
I  also  wonder  how  many  of  the  young  people  ever  saw  one  of  the  old  corn 
plows  of  only  two  shovels  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  writer  has  ridden  a 
horse  more  than  one  day  up  and  down  the  rows  of  corn.  Then  came  the 
two-horse  corn  plow  with  four  large  shovels  and  with  the  wooden  wheels. 

Just  a  word  about  the  old  corn  planter:  that  was  nearly  all  made  of 
wood.  If  you  would  want  to  work  the  corn  both  ways,  you  would  have  to 
mark  the  ground  and  then  a  man  would  sit  on  the  planter  and  drop  seed 
in  the  mark. 

My  letter  is  getting  too  long.  I  could  still  write  page  after  page  but 
will  not  impose  upon  you.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  this  letter 
brings  back  memories  of  my  childhood  days. 

Clifford  L.  Rockwood. 


ft 
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The  Amboy  Public   Hospital 

Through  the  industry  of  Amboy's  four  doctors— E.  A.  Sullivan,  C.  A.  Wilcox,  Charles  A.  Zeigler, 
and  T.  F.  Dornblaser— the  Amboy  Hospital  was  incorporated  on  Sept.  22,  1916.  In  1938  it  was 
reorganized  and  given  its  present  name  as  an  organization  not  for  pecuniary  profit.  Today  nearly 
300  citizens  hold  shares  in  the  new  organization.  The  present  board  is  composed  of  H.  A.  Bachofen, 
president;  S.  W.  Sam,  vice  president;  L.  J.  Ullensvang,  secretary-treasurer;  Atty.  E.  M.  Sullivan, 
M.  W.  Kessinger,  Dr.  Gene  Sullivan,  and   Dr.  John   P.  Walsh. 
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9a  91  Jmw  Jhal? 


Mrs.  McGee,  the  former  Josephine  Keho,  taught  school  in  Amboy  for  47 
years. 


When  the  aldermen  were  asked  to  send  the  steam  fire  apparatus  to  the 
scene  of  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871,  they  declined  because  they  did  not  want 
to  leave  our  city  without  protection  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

*  *         * 

The  Mormon  Cemetery  south  of  town  was  filled  with  a  terrible  plague 

in  1874. 

*  *         * 

Railroaders  still  believe  that  Amboy  is  a  logical  I.  C.  terminal. 

*  *         * 

Amboy's  first  drayman  was  P.  J.  Maine.  His  vehicle,  a  long,  low  con- 
traption, which  almost  balanced,  was  used  by  George  Flint  and  Matt  Bryant. 

*  *         * 

Frank  Shaughnessy  was  one  of  the  greatest  Amboy  athletes,  starring  in 
track,  baseball,  and  football,  entering  Notre  Dame  after  his  A.  H.  S.  career. 
George  McGee,  George  Ives,  Eddie  Clark,  George  Connolly,  and  George 
Edwards  were  baseball  stars.  Preston  Wolcott  was  the  best  football  player 
ever  to  wear  an  Amboy  uniform.  John  McGown  and  Peter  Hammond  used 
to  be  a  baseball  battery  hard  to  whip. 
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9a  9t  Jauh  Jhnt? 


Ned  Green's  father  managed  the  Opera  House.  Lou  Dachstetter's  min- 
strels were  used  for  the  opening  attractions  about  1886.  When  shops  were 
running,  the  managers  were  solicitous  about  the  kind  of  shows  that  were 
brought  to  town.  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice"  was  presented.  There 
was  a  string  of  melodramas  and  light  operas.  In  the  winter  there  was  one 
show  a  month,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  being  a  favorite. 

♦  ♦  s!< 

In  the  19  c.  there  were  more  cultured  people  in  Amboy  than  now.  Lec- 
ture courses  were  well  attended,  and  some  of  the  same  speakers  came  here 
that  appeared  in  the  Chautauqua  series.  Also  popular  were  the  boys'  choir 
and  the  Swiss  bell-ringers. 

*  #         * 

The  first  dredge  came  through  in  1900,  and  the  second  in  1913.  In  1900, 
the  Badger  dam  was  removed  and  in  1913  the  channel  of  the  Green  River 
was  dug  deeper  and  cleaned  out  as  far  as  the  Powers  gravel  pit. 

The  turntable  for  the  I.  C.  was  built  during  World  War  I.  The  remodel- 
ed roundhouse  is  the  present  Boss  Rug  Factory. 

*  *         * 

The  French  Canadians  and  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Binghampton  op- 
posed the  railroad. 

H*  *  5^ 

Thousands  of  wild  ducks  could  be  seen  in  the  millponds  at  Binghamp- 
ton and  Shelburn,  as  well  as  in  the  Inlet  and  Winnebago  swamps,  as  the  sea- 
weed held  back  the  water.  There  was  an  open  season  on  them. 

*  *         * 

Nine  of  Jacob  Doan's  children  died  at  birth  or  shortly  afterwards,  at  not 
more  than  fifteen  months  of  age,  and  were  buried  in  the  Mormon  Cemetery 
south  of  town.  There  are  about  forty  graves  in  this  cemetery.  Tim  Arend's 
grandmother,  Grandma  Dox,  and  his  aunt,  Ida  Scannel,  are  buried  there. 
Grandma  Dox  was  not  a  Mormon  but  died  at  Mrs.  Hook's  home  in  the  dead 
of  winter  and  this  was  the  closest  cemetery. 

*  *         * 

Granny  McCormick  at  the  age  of  91  ran  a  tavern  at  Shelburn;  many 
people  mysteriously  disappeared  from  her  place. 

*  *         * 

Jud  Burnham's  father-in-law  furnished  the  large  stone  used  for  the 
cornerstone  of  the  proposed  Mormon  meetinghouse  on  the  knoll  north  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  School. 
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9a  Qt  J  Aim  Jhat? 


Many  of  the  Mormons  were  homesteaders. 

*  #         * 

Mrs.  Emily  Rosado,  a  Mormon,  was  a  professional  musician. 

*  *         * 

Dr.  Sleeper,  an  eccentric,  was  a  professional  chess  player. 

*  *         * 

The  portion  of  Illinois  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Rock  rivers  was  the 
last  to  be  settled.   And  this  includes  Amboy  terrain. 

*  *         * 

The  "Patch"  was  also  known  as  "Shanty  Town"  because  of  its  many 
small  houses.  There  were  also  some  big  houses  with  porches  all  the  way 

around. 

*  *         ♦ 

In  its  day  Amboy  had  its  "toughies":  Pat  with  the  big  red  beard  who 
beat  a  fancy  boxer  from  Dubuque  in  a  fight  to  the  finish;  Dick  Brown  was 
the  champion  around  here;  Joe  Myers,  brother  of  John  Myers,  looked  like 
a  gorilla  as  his  hands  reached  below  his  knees  and  his  head  was  almost  all 
in  front  of  his  body  and  was  covered  by  shaggy  hair,  but  "Thumper,"  an- 
other name  for  Joe,  had  a  tragic  death  when  he  was  pushed  off  a  train  up 
near  Eldena  and  had  his  head  split  open. 

*  *         * 

In  1875  over  500  men  worked  at  the  I.  C.  shops.  They  made  boxcars 
and  also  one  or  two  locomotives. 

*  *         * 

Bert  Hewitt  is  the  oldest  living  mechanic  in  Amboy,  and  Phil  Flach  the 

second  oldest. 

*  *         * 

"Amboy  Milk"  is  known  the  world  over. 

"Elephant  foot"  Logan,  deceased  Amboy  jeweler,  once  ran  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  the  Independent  High  Life  ticket,  his  backers  being  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  related  to  General  Logan. 

*  *         * 

The  only  sycamore  tree  in  town  stands  behind  the  home  of  Anton  F. 

Becker. 

*  *         * 

The  only  ginkgo  tree  in  the  vicinity  is  the  Prairie  Repose  Cemetery. 

*  *         * 

The  Louis  Wiser  residence  across  the  street  from  the  Baptist  Church  is 
the  former  Cyrus  Davis  house,  the  oldest  frame  house  in  Amboy. 
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In  1880  a  store  in  Amboy  promulgated  a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
its  employees.  These  received  nationwide  acclaim  and  were  recently  refer- 
red to  in  an  outstanding  publication.  The  rules  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  store  must  be  open  from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

2.  The  store  must  be  swept;  counters,  shelves,  and  showcases  dusted; 
lamps  trimmed  and  chimneys  cleaned;  pens  made;  doors  and  windows  open- 
ed; a  pail  of  water  and  a  bucket  of  coal  brought  in  before  breakfast. 

3.  The  store  must  not  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath  unless  necessary  and 
then  only  a  few  minutes. 

4.  The  employee  who  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking  Spanish  cigars,  being 
shaved  at  the  barber's,  going  to  dances  and  other  places  of  amusement,  will 
assuredly  give  his  employer  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  his  integrity  and 
honesty. 

5.  The  employee  must  pay  not  less  than  $5  a  year  to  the  church  and 
must  attend  Sunday  school  regularly. 

6.  Men  employees  are  given  one  evening  a  week  for  courting  and  two  if 
they  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

7.  Leisure  hours  should  be  spent  mostly  in  reading. 

*         *         * 
Amboy  is  a  unique  country  town. 


w§m. 
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Blocher  Cactus   Garden 

Here  are  found  several  thousand  species  of 
cacti,  and  this  is  known  as  the  largest  cactus 
garden   east  of  the  Mississippi. 


orcONsmmON 
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Benefactors  Of  The  Horn 


•CONSTRUCTION* 

Clark  carpenters 

W*?.  /SEHBERG  JR. 

W.  Ballard- Mason 
Crystal  lake  Sam  <?  Or avel 

JoNES-BERRY  LUMBER  CO. 

Spitz  Sheet  •  Metal 
Bloom  Sheet- Metal 
J. P.  Clayton,  Plumbing 
Hupach  Plumbing 

•Electrical* 

Public  Service  Id. 

CONIBBAX  ELECTRIC  Shop 

P4W  Electric  Service 
Sam  Goode ,  Electric 
Mlison  t-v  Sales  <f  SERVICi 
White  Electric 


B 


>/)£fOA>ATI0A/' 

,  L.  HEWITT 
FRANK  OTTENHEIME 
H.ROEWECME 
BYBEE  PAINTS 

Midwest  Pug  Mills,  m 
The  Boss  Co. 

Kellen  wallpaper    c . 

•COMMUNICATION- 

Parmers    liLEPHOAia  la 
IC.Jt.fi  Telegraph 


ESTATE 

aI/er,    pJa 


Leo  Dempsey,   Realtor 
lessrencer,  auct. 
John  Gentry  Auct. 


9£a/efactoj?s  Of  The 

Am  Couvry  Fjm  £w/tai/ 

*^£tL» 

A6fJCl/LTl/*EADJUSTM£NT  Ag£A/CY 
FSOER AL  FAfiAf  LOAA/  C?£F/CE 
US  DA.  SO/L  COA/SERMT/OA/SEfiWCE 
AMBOY  PfiODVCT/OM  Cfi£D/T  ASSW. 

•Pool  toy  • 

£LS£SS£/?      Ha?CH£#Y 

Health    Hatchery 

%ALfM£A/TS  5  7bOLS% 

AMEoy  /wl£mea/t£0. 

BEIT  H£NF/CH'S  /MPLEMEA/T  Cd 

LEFEELMAN    /MPLEAfEMT  CO. 

6AMBLE    STO/?£ 

HOWE'S  //AtDWAfiE 

SCHUETTE  rtAfiMA/PE 


fA/fAf 


m  '"  Jl£E£££  jtogvgsr  • 

Bauow}>£eo  com  Co. 
3 ames  Seed  Com  Co. 

AfTEfi  Hamsst* 
BEPGA  SlEI/ATOfi       — 

Lee  Cbo>A/ry  6pam  Ass'm 


AMBOy  PfiOMCE 

Lee  Cowry  Cold  Stcpa&e 


fa.   kijAATH    V 


llV/NO  * 

V£r£fi/A/A/?/A# 


Amor  #EA/aEft/#6  I/I/oaks 
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Businesses  Benefitting- 


'Brains' 


Am  Boy  Mo*  School 
C£Nt*AL  School 

Sr  Anna's  School 

AMBOr  AffWS 

'Eyes  * 

B*  Paul  Cabib 

j££Tj 


M  B*f//r  Shhp/ho 

Johh  T  Boams,  Ciornie* 
Wayhc  Fao/ih,  CLOTHte* 


Af-cftffif/v$  Ba*b*#  s**p 

MiCHtAL'S  BAfiB£*$HOP 

flACHs  6**6**  Shop 
MA*t£'sB£Ht/rr  Shop 

SHitity's  B*A(t7rstiop 

MAi/LM's  B*At/rr  SHOP 
BiXHtce's  Be*i/rrS*op 

flOABHCi's  BirAVTrSHOP 

'Health* 

Am  boy  Public  Mosptrn 
/>*.    £.//.  SdllMH 
0*.  Jo  HA/  #  MfalSH 
P*.  W**J.  /Mc*& 
SbfiAiAWs  A/(/*StA/6 
Mom* 

'Lodging' 


Ti/tHQiHsr   Appa**l 
Ao$fM**Y  0*ess  Svofi 

BlCHLffi   6*os* 


t>£LMAP 
B*UC£'$ 


Clbahsbs 

AM*.  L/n/Hi>*y 


'  MlSCBLLAMEOUS' 

Maybs   S/sre*s 
Amboy  j£W£L*Y 
Cr/SH  J*W£L*Y 

Bellows  /aa/bty  Stoae 


MA  SO  MS  lOPGt  &O0A4S 


Am  boy  Thzaths 

CA**b  BOWL'HG  All*/ 
lYA/CH  B*os.  Pool    A*oo/h 
IV/LSqhs  Bui  **/?£>  Hall 


Our    Country  Towner 


STOMACH 

-  /l/£CESSir/£S  9 
LeFF£iA>f/iv's  Mfat  Ma&scpt 
ftPAoy's  Af/r/iT  AffiMfr 
Mvppnp's  Ma f pet 

AyP  Stopp 
Poypi  Bust  Stops 

B/PPP  GPOCEPy 

Kpogpp  GP0C£py 
Ions  Gp'ccppy 
Pomps'  &Poce*y 
/Tz/paian  Ti/PKP/  Fapm 
Am  Boy  Cape 
Elliott's  Cpipp 
Ava/t  Afppy's  Cfif£ 

P/VOTNTS  PAT  SHOP 

-  LUXVP?/£S  * 
a?(/tn$   Dure  /W 
Glsnn's  DPtyp  /a** 
H/nplp's  />Pty*  /am 
Fanplu's   Co/rppcr/oNe^ 

Opnipspys  Tap 
Tow's  Tap 

Dicks  Tap 

AmsoT  LiQvo*  SrosiE 

Bill   //(/it's 
Halspy's    Tav£pn 

AfciS'    l>Pt/<r  StOPP 

7" 


'Purse  ' 


p£0£PAL    Pax/h  last*  Ofr/C£ 

Abr/oWAi   Fapm  Ioan 
Cot/APrpy  L/pe    J#st/*A#c£ 

GPiPr/TH  $  0PT6/SFSSA/ /#S. 

tul£o  DPMPssy  /atsvaaa/cp 

tiUCXMAtf   /A/Si/PAA/CE 

V  Di/rpy  //rst/AMcp 

\]  ATrowty  M&  4T£NO 
Arrop/vpy  £  M  Soll/vam 
F/fsr  AYat/oa/al    Ban* 

Boa's  Sups*  Spxv/cj? 
Holt's    aIpcn  Sppy/ca 
Stamoap*  OtL  Se*y,ce 
//oyL£'s    Shpil  Sppv/cp 

An  TO  MP   GAPAO£ 
EOWAPOS    GAfiAO£ 

Dona  it  Oft  Co. 
IA/AfiuteN  Ou  Co. 

FASSL£f    Oil    Co. 

ECCLMS    PHiLLiPS 
lOA/OAfAN'S       GfiPA6£ 

Sturtz  Capaoe 

Sf/APEP    MOTOP    $AL£S 

Chicago    Mo  top  Club 

fa/L.w4y  E/pppss 
/ll/nois  CpntAAjl  #  A 
C.B.iQ.  A* 


Cox  Snoe  ApPA/P 


# 


M/M  ft/APEPAL    UOME 

ToMlMSOt/    f</*£*AL 
CNAA£L 


Wjunkipal   ^fovsummsuni 


MAYORS  AND  CLERKS  OF  AMBOY  FROM  1857-1954: 

Mayors  Clerks 

1857  John  B.  Wyman  D.  T.  Wood 

1858  John   R.   Stevens ____W.  B.  Andruss 

1859  James  Rosebrugh W.  B.  Andruss 

1860   John  B.  Wyman R.  H.  Mellen 

1861  W.  E.  Ives R.  H.  Mellen 

1862-63 W.  E.  Ives W.  C.   Sears 

1864  C.  M.  Butler H.   G.   Pratt 

1865  C.  M.  Butler N.  H.  Ryan 

1866-67 C.  D.  Vaughan ....  N.  H.  Ryan 

1868-69 Michael   Egan Lee  Cronkrite 

1870  Michael   Egan Everett  E.  Chase 

1871-73 Isaac  Edwards Everett  E.  Chase 

1874  .   Robert  Richards Everett  E.  Chase 

1875-77 Isaac  Edwards Everett  E.  Chase 

1878-82 J.  B.  Felker Everett  E.  Chase 

1883  J.  B.  Felker A.  E.  Merwin 

1884  George  Ryan George  E.  Young 

1885  J.  B.  Graves George  E.  Young 

1886  C.  H.  Wooster R.  C.  Bear 

1887  C.  H.  Wooster H.  J.  Masterman 

1888  Michael   Egan H.  J.  Masterman 

1889-93 George  Ryan M.  J.  Monahan 

1894  C.  A.  Wilcox  S.  E.  Appleton 

1895  C.  A.  Wilcox Harry  Swisher 

1896-99 E.  E.  Chase Harry  Swisher 

1900   J.  P.  Johnson Harry  Swisher 

1901-08 J.  P.  Johnson _F.  A.  Flach 

1909-12 John  P.  Harvey F.  A.  Flach 

1913-24 F.  N.  Vaughan  F.  A.  Flach 

1925-26 W.  J.  Edwards Grace  Reed 

1927-30 Fred  N.  Vaughan .Grace  Reed 

1931-32 John  P.  Harvey .....  Grace  Reed 

1933-34 Paul  A.  Doty Grace  Reed 

1935-38 Paul  A.  Doty Byron  Treadwell 

1939-42 Clemence   Schuette .  .Byron  Treadwell 

1943-44 Clemence   Schuette Harold  Carroll 

1945-50 Michael  Mihm Harold  Carroll 

1951-54 John  P.  Walsh Harold  Carroll 
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